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DICKIE’S 
INSTITUTIONALIZED AESTHETIC 


Robert McGregor 


e 
For A long time now George Dickie has been trying to do away with the 
aesthetic as an autonomous concept independent of art. In his recent book, 
Art and.the Aesthetic: An Institutional Analysis, he has finally found a way— 
by having it committed, involuntarily and irrevocably, to an institution: 
the artworld. His ‘Institutional Theory’ ties the aesthetic to art and argues 
against any attempt at independent definition.? Given Dickie’s inexorable 
attack on the aesthetic, this latest development is not surprising. In fact it is the 
only logical consequence of two powerful forces operating in contemporary 
aesthetics: Dickie’s own indefatigable attack upon the aesthetic as a mode of 
perception and the continual insistence upon the aesthetic as the criterion of 
relevance in art. But forall this Dickie’s position is notany theless lamentable, 
for it is neither enlightening nor constructive. Both it and the positions 
from which it derives are dead ends, and in this paper I will try to show why. 
To this end I will argue first, that Dickie’s version of the aesthetic is empty of 
constructive content and therefore entitely unhelpful in solving any impor- 
tant philosophical problems; second, that the real problem in all of this is 
aestheticism—the demand that the aesthetic be the criterion of relevance in 
` art; and third, that if we are to make any progress in philosophy of art, this 
aestheticism must be given up. Let me begin, then, with Dickie. 


I 


In one respect Dickie’s attitude towards the aesthetic is something of a 
paradox. During the 1960s he spent a good deal of time trying to discredit 
aesthetic experience and the aesthetic attitude, and even suggested at one 
point that the term ‘aesthetic’ is vacuous.’ Then in 1968 in ‘Art Broadly and 
Narrowly Speaking’ he seemingly changed his position completely and 
argued in favour of a notion of aesthetic object.4 How, one wonders, can 
‘aesthetic object’ be meaningful when ‘aesthetic’ is vacuous? This apparent 
paradox is understandable, however, when one reads Dickie’s book and 
separates out two different themes in his writing: the aesthetic, when con- 
ceived of independently as a special psychological attitude, state of mind 
or mode of perception, is vacuous; but when it is defined in terms of art, as 
the general category for those properties of art objects which are relevant to 
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appreciation and criticism, then it is meaningful. Thus when attacking the 
aesthetic Dickie has consistently attacked it as a special psychological attitude, 
mode of attention, etc.; and when defending it has consistently defended it 
as a category which delineates the ‘relevant’ aspects of works of art. 

It is in this context that we must consider his definition of ‘aesthetic 
object’. For Dickie the term ‘aesthetic object’ means ‘the object of appre- 
ciation and/or criticism.’ More specifically, the aesthetic object is ‘a set of 
‘the aspects of a work of art’ —namely, those aspects which are relevant to 
appreciation and criticism.> This is not a new conception of the aesthetic 
object, and ih fact Dickie specifically mentions his debt to Monroe Beardsley 
in this regard. What is new is Dickie’s method of answering the immediate 
and troubling question: Which aspects of the work of art are relevant to 
appreciation and criticism, and how do we distinguish them from those not 
relevant? Having discredited the aesthetic as a separate and independent 
realm from art he cannot now turn to it, as many others have done, to answer 
this question. He must turn to art itself, and that he does. 

He first tackled this problem in ‘Art Broadly and Narrowly Speaking’, 
wherein ‘the work of art broadly speaking’ included all aspects of the work 
and ‘the work of art narrowly speaking’ included only those aspects relevant 
to appreciation and criticism—i.e. the aesthetic object. At this time he 
asserted that: “These discriminations can be made because we have learned 
the conventions and tacit rules which govern the presentation and appre- 
ciation of [art].’° This theme is repeated in his recent book: “The primary 
and secondary conventions . . . which locate and specify the aesthetic 
features of works of art are conventions of the artworld . . .” And: “When 
the concern is with the aesthetic and non-aesthetic features of works of art... 
the emphasis will be on those features of the artworld that govern and direct 
the spectator’s attention.” According to Dickie, then, there are tacit rules, 
practices and conventions which govern the presentation and appreciation of 
art and these rules, etc. provide the criterion for selecting those aspects of the 
work relevant for appreciation and criticism—i.e. the aesthetic object. 

What are those practices, conventions, etc? There seems to be a number 
of different sorts. Some have to do with the presentation of the work and 
concern mainly the environment of the work of art: the chairs in the theatre 
all face the stage; the curtain is drawn between acts; there is a printed 
programme identifying the parts of the play, the actors, etc. Others have to 
do with the behaviour of the general public: they do not leave their seats 
while the play is in progress; they attend to what is happening on stage, etc. 
And still other practices have to do with the behaviour of the critics: they 
do not comment upon the activity of the stagehands, or on the work of the 
director except in so far as it is manifested on stage, etc. These are just a few 
of the different sorts of practices and conventions; there are still more in- 
volving the behaviour of the performing actors, the stagehands, etc. This 
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is Dickie’s position, then: that the aesthetic object consists of those aspects of 
a work of art which are relevant to its appreciation and criticism, and that it 
is identified by those standard conventions and practices of the artworld 
which govern the presentation and appreciation of works of art. 

At this point I would like to examine some of Dickie’s examples more 
closely in the hope of getting a clearer picture of these conventions and 
practices which identify the asethetic object. I will begin with ‘Art Broadly 
and Narrowly Speaking’. There Dickie’s best case has to do with stagehands 
in a theatrical production. Says Dickie: ‘Important as stagehands are for 
theater productions, critics do not describe or evaluate their activities. Nor 
does anyone find it odd that critics do not talk about stagehands. . . . Stage- 
hands are not part of the work of aft, narrowly speaking’ [i.e. the aesthetic 
object].° In this case the practice is that of the critics, which is apparently 
confirmed by the general public in not finding it odd. The critics do not 
describe or evaluate the activity of stagehands, hence the activity of stage- 
hands is not directly relevant to the evaluation of the play. Extrapolating 
from this, we may say that in general those characteristics which critics take 
account of are relevant to the appreciation of the work (i.e. are part of the 
aesthetic object) and those that the critics do not are not relevant (not part 
of the aesthetic object). Dickie, however, is not consistent on this point. 
When considering the director of a play he says *. . . critics frequently praise, 
blame, and generally discuss the director, and sometimes we feel their 
remarks are to the point’.® But if the practices of critics were the criteria for 
relevant characteristics of the work, their remarks would always be to the 
point, not sometimes. Perhaps, then, the practices of critics do not form the 
criterion of relevance. This interpretation is reinforced by the following 
passage: “The critics’ statements can be divided into two categories: (1) 
narrowly speaking, they talk about the results of the director’s work which 
appear on stage for all to see, and (2) broadly speaking, they talk about the 
director’s actions (which produce the on-stage results),”!9 It is clear from this 
that critics also discuss aspects of works which do not belong to the aesthetic 
object, and thus that their practices cannot form the criterion of appreciation 
and evaluation. 

One other place such criteria may come from is the general art-observing 
public. In two places Dickie indicates that this might be the case: (1) ‘.. . nor 
does anyone find it odd that critics do not talk about stagehands;’14 and 
(2) “. .. no one, I suppose, would want to call it part of the work narrowly 
speaking," In the first case the practice of the general public serves as a 
confirmation of the critics’ practice. In the second case the practice of the 
general public stands on its own. Thus it could be that the public stands as 
the ultimate arbiter of relevance, serving to confirm or disconfirm the judge- 
ment of the critics. This could be Dickie’s position, but I doubt it. Letting 
the public be the final arbiter of relevance seems much too problematic. 
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There is one further possibility contained in Dickie’s paper. He occasion- 
ally speaks as though there are practices and conventions governing the 
presentation of works which are independent of either the critics or public, 
and which the critics and public must learn if they are to approach the play 
appropriately. This theme is picked up in Art and the Aesthetic, where he 
distinguishes between primary and secondary conventions of presentation. 
‘The primary convention is the understanding shared by the actors and the 
audience that they are engaged in a certain kind of formal activity.” The 
secondary conventions are of many types, among them those of the theatre 
environment which support the primary convention: the arrangement of 
chairs, the raised stage, the programme, etc., and those which point to 
certain aspects of the play: the concealing of the stagehands’ behaviour, 
hiding certain props, etc. “Thus, . . the secondary conventions of the presen- 
tation themselves give . . . cues as to what belongs to the aesthetic object and 
what does not.”4 

As we have already seen, however, these secondary conventions won't 
always do the job of picking out the aesthetic object, for they sometimes 
prove misleading. For example some irrelevant aspects of works of art are 
exhibited—e.g. stagehands in theatre~in-the-round—and some relevant 
aspects are hidden—e.g. the wires which allow Peter Pan to ‘fly’. How do we 
know what is relevant (part of the aesthetic object) in these cases? Ultimately 
it is the primary convention which provides the criterion. “The Chinese 
property man, for example, is visible on stage but is “screened out” by the 
primary convention of theater presentation; that is, the knowledgeable 
theater-goer knows to ignore the property man’s presence.’! 

The upshot of this more careful examination of Dickie’s examples, then, 
is apparently two-fold. First, that there are a number of conventions, 
practices, etc. governing the conduct of, for example, theatre managers, 
actors, stagehands, the theatre-going public, critics, etc., and these conven- 
tions guide us to the aesthetic object. And second, that these practices are 
sometimes misleading and are not really essential anyway if one understands 
‘the primary convention of presentation’, in this case ‘the understanding 
between the actors and the audience that they are engaged in a certain kind 
of formal activity’. 

Certainly there is merit in Dickie’s suggestions about conventions and 
practices, for they do serve to guide our attention and help us to know what 
to look for in works of art. In general, however, this line of reasoning is 
not very helpful or constructive in solving the basic philosophical problems 
involved and for two important reasons, one practical and one theoretical. 
First, practically speaking it is unclear exactly what the conventions are, 
‘ both primary and secondary, and that they actually function to identify the 
aesthetic object in the way Dickie claims. For example, the secondary con- 
ventions governing the practice of actors, of theatre owners and managers, 
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and of spectators do not serve to direct our attention to the aesthetic object 
of the work of art as distinguished from the physical object or event. Stages, 
curtains, lights, chairs, programmes and the like all serve to direct attention 
to the action taking place on stage at certain times. This is completely anal- 
ogous to directing one’s attention to the painting on the wall instead of to the 
surroundings of the museum. Yet the whole point of this analysis is to 
separate out the aesthetic object (those aspects of the work of art which are 
relevant for appreciation) from the physical object (those which are not). 
These conventions don’t do the job. 

Only the conventions governing the practices of critics seenf to make the 
appropriate separation, But these practices are very inconsistent and often 
vary from critic to critic, place to place, and time to time, especially with 
respect to certain notoriously controversial areas: artist’s intentions, morals 
and messages, skill of the artist, use of the medium, etc. Yet these are exactly 
the areas in which a criterion is most needed. In these and many other cases 
there is no consensus about what is relevant and what is not relevant to the 
appreciation of a work of art. Practices, conventions and tacit rules of 
criticism do not give us a clear decision in such cases. 

Dickie’s response to all this is to appeal to the ‘primary convention of 
presentation’—the understanding shared (in the case of theatre) by the 
audience and the actors that they are engaged in a‘certain kind of formal 
activity. But this isn’t very clarifying or constructive. What kind of formal 
activity? A formal activity in which certain aspects are relevant to appreciation 
and others aren’t? This risks begging all the important philosophical questions, 
and it doesn’t really help in those areas where the secondary conventions 
conflict or in those areas where there is any significant controversy. It also 
doesn’t offer much help when one is faced with new creative objects. Dickie 
gives the example of Happenings; and the advent of non-representational 
art is another case. It is in cases like these it is least likely to be forthcoming, 
since conventions require time to develop. Thus, again, though conventions 
may serve in some measure to guide appreciation, they are not an effective 
practical tool'for clearly identifying those properties which are relevant to 
appreciation and criticism—i.e. for identifying the aesthetic object. 

Secondly, and more important in this context, practices, conventions, 
and tacit rules all require justification. They may be adequate guides in 
many circumstances, but in some cases they will not do and in those cases 
we must appeal to the principles which gave rise to the conventions in the 
first place or which justify the practices. Yet Dickie’s direct appeal to con- 
vention and practice gives no idea how this might be done. The question is 
really about the nature of the primary convention and the relation between 
the primary and secondary conventions. Is the primary convention derived 
from the secondary? If so, then given the inconsistencies of the secondary 
conventions the primary convention itself will also be inconsistent and of 
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no more use as a final criterion of aesthetic relevance than are the secondary 
conventions themselves. On the other hand if the secondary conventions 
are derived from the primary, where does the primary come from? How is 
one clearly to identify it? And what is its authority? It is especially important 
to answer these questions if one is not to beg the philosophical issues here, 
for the primary convention functions essentially as the criterion of aesthetic 
relevance and as such requires theoretical foundation. Yet Dickie offers no 
indication how one might answer these questions and thus provides no 
theoretical support for his claims. The result is that the notion of a primary 
convention i$ both vague and suspect. I for one can see very little evidence 
that there is such a primary convention per se, and would suggest that to the 
extent that there is anything of the sort it is individual and reflects each 
person’s own synthesis of the data to which he has been exposed. Thus not 
only is the emphasis upon conventions often ineffective in identifying the 
aesthetic object, it also provides no theoretical underpinning for that identi- 
fication. It is therefore not very helpful in solving any of the important 
problems in philosophy of art. 


II 


Still, though Dickie’s suggestion is not particularly helpful, he is clearly 
on to something. All along he has been attacking the aesthetic on two fronts: 
(1) as a description of a particular mode of perception or experience inde- 
pendent of art; and (2) as a criterion of relevance for appreciation and 
criticism of art. And his overall position has always been: first, that none of 
the attempts to define such a special mode of perception has been successful 
(usually for internal reasons of coherence, clarity, etc.); and second, that even 
if they had been internally coherent, the results could not have functioned 
as a criterion for appreciation and criticism of art. Thus all along Dickie has 
grasped the essence of the problem regarding the aesthetic: (x) It has been 
asked to do two very different and important jobs—to define a particular 
mode of perception independent of art, and to function as the criterion for 
appreciation and criticism of art; and (2) it can’t do them both, for art is not 
essentially aesthetic in the required sense. It is this impossible dual demand 
that had led to the disagreement, dissatisfaction and general unhappiness 
with the aesthetic which pervades philosophy of art today, and it is Dickie’s 
recognition of this conflict which has led him towards his institutional 
analysis. This part of the paper, then, will be devoted to demonstrating these 
two points: (1) that mainstream twentieth-century philosophy of art has 
made these two important demands of the aesthetic, aiid (2) that they cannot 
both be met. Section III will consider what to do about the situation. 
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A 


Let us begin with two very able aestheticians: Jerome Stolnitz and 
Monroe Beardsley. Both Stolnitz and Beardsley have started out by making 
one demand of the aesthetic and ended upasking it to do the other job as well. 

Jerome Stolnitz has long been interested in the aesthetic as a special mode 
of perception, and right from the beginning he has been very careful about 
the relationship between aesthetic perception and art. In an early article 
entitled ‘On the Formal Structure of Aesthetic Theory’ he carefully distin- 
guished between the theory of art and the theory of aesthetic experience and 
said: ‘Because the theories of art and aesthetic experience are . . . logically 
independent of each other, each of these theories must be developed separately. 
Failure to recognize this . . . has given rise to profound errors in much 
aesthetic speculation.’!* Right from the outset, then, the main job Stolnitz 
asked of the aesthetic was to define a mode of perception and experience, 
and he was very careful not to assume that it was definitive of art as well. 
Nevertheless, as he developed his theory of art, the aesthetic came to play 
an increasingly important role to the point where the following line appears 
on the last page of his book Aesthetics and Philosophy of Art Criticism: “Criti- 
cism is an aid and a means, not an end in itself. . . Aesthetic experiencé comes 
first, in importance and value. It is the goal or end of criticism.’!” Thus the 
ultimate relevance of criticism is its contribution to the aesthetic experience; 
and the aesthetic, which started out as a particular mode of perception and 
experience, has ended up as the criterion of relevance for criticism of art. 
This is a familiar pattern in twentieth-century Anglo-American aesthetics. 
It is characteristic also of John Dewey,!* Harold N. Lee,” Virgil Aldrich, 
C. J. Ducasse,?? and a number of others. All of them start with a particular 
mode of perception or experience which they call aesthetic, and end up with 
it performing the role of criterion of relevance for appreciation and criticism 
of art. 

Monroe Beardsley, by contrast, comes from the opposite direction. In- 
stead of starting with an aesthetic mode of perception he starts with the 
aesthetic object. He distinguishes the aesthetic object from the physical work 
of art and for him it is the object of appreciation and criticism: “The serious 
difficulties critics get into because they are not clear what the object of 
criticism is, can be readily sorted, and the term “aesthetic object” will be 
safe to use... .22 So Beardsley starts out asking the aesthetic, in the form of 
the aesthetic object, to be the criterion of relevance for appreciation and 
criticism. Ultimately, however, aesthetic objects are perceptual objects, and 
when appropriately perceived they produce a particular kind of experience— 
an aesthetic experience. Thus: “We can identify the aesthetic experience as a 
kind of experience. . . . And we can say that aesthetic objects, generally 
speaking, have the function of producing such experiences. . . . This is their 
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special use, what they are good for. On the whole, it is what they do best; they 
do it most dependably, and they alone do it in the highest magnitude.’®3 
And from this it follows (in Beardsley’s theory) that being a good aesthetic 
object and having aesthetic value mean the same thing: that is, “K has 
aesthetic value’ means ‘X has the capacity to produce an aesthetic experience 
of a fairly great magnitude. . . .’24 

So Beardsley, too, although starting from the other side of the distinction, 
ultimately ends by making the same two simultaneous and intimately 
connected demands of the aesthetic: that it define a particular mode of 
perception.and experience; and that it function as the ultimate criterion of 
relevance for appreciation and criticism of art. This pattern of demands is 
typical in twentieth-century aesthetics and, as the above examples show, can 
be reached from either side of the issue. There is nothing unusual or problem- 
atic in these demands per se; what gives rise to the real problems is that they 
cannot be met simultaneously. 


B 


That they cannot be has been the main theme of Dickie’s writing for the 
last 15 years, and he has argued it on two grounds: (1) that there is no such 
special mode of perception or experience; and (2) that even if there were, it : 
could not serve as the criterion for appreciation and criticism of art. In this 
paper I am not much concerned with the first claim. I disagree with it and 
have argued against it elsewhere. The second claim, however, I do agree 
with, and in fact it is crucial to the line of reasoning being developed in this 
paper. Since both Dickie and I have argued this elsewhere, I will here just 
teview the main line of argument and give the appropriate references. 

Essentially the main line is this: In so far as the aesthetic is held to be: 
definitive of a special mode of perception or experience, it ordinarily is 
conceived of as a self-contained experience independent of everything out- 
side the viewer, the object and the resulting experience. Stolnitz talks about 
having the experience for its own sake and Beardsley calls it unified, complex, 
intense, and fixed upon a phenomenally objective field. Thus the kinds of 
qualities appropriate to such a perception or experience—aesthetic qualities— 
are those intrinsic to the work itself or to the relationship between the work 
and the observer—for example, grace, beauty, unity, power, etc. 

Art, however, is much larger in scope than this; and appreciation and 
criticism of art include the relation of the art object to many other things: 
the artist and his intentions in the work; his skill and imagination (in short, 
his art); the artistic tradition out of which the work comes; the social milieu 
from which it comes; its moral, psychological, social, philosophical value, 
etc. Thus appreciation of art—of a. work of art—involves more than ex- 
periencing the work for its own sake or having an intense, unified, complex 
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experience with a phenomenally objective field. For this reason the aesthetic 
cannot play both roles; it cannot at the same time define this paticular mode 
of perception which relates only the observer and the art work independent 
of any external context and at the same time serve to identify the qualities 
appropriate for appreciation and criticism of art within its artistic and social 
context. To have it do so would either drastically narrow the range of qualities 
appropriate to the appreciation of art, thus narrowing the entire nature of 
appreciation and criticism, or else fundamentally distort the intuitive notion 
of aesthetic experience. Neither option is satisfactory. Thus the aesthetic 
cannot simultaneously define aesthetic perception and serve as the criterion 
of appreciation and criticism of art.?® 


Il 


If one accepts this line of reasoning, then a serious problem arises: What 
exactly is the aesthetic and how does it function? Clearly if these two roles 
are customarily demanded of the aesthetic, and if they both cannot be met, 
then one or both of the roles must be given up, and ‘aesthetic’ must be re- 


defined. 


A 


This is exactly Dickie’s solution. He has consistently argued that there is 
no such special mode of perception or experience, and he has consistently 
described the aesthetic as the criterion of relevance for appreciation and 
criticism. It is in this way that his institutional aesthetic object functions. 

Unfortunately, though Dickie has seen: the essential problem with the 
aesthetic and taken one of the appropriate courses of action, he has chosen the 
least satisfactory one. In the first place his choice rests primarily upon his 
belief that there is no particularly aesthetic mode of perception. But in spite 
of all his attempts to establish this, he has not succeeded. He has consistently 
taken “mode of perception’ too strongly and identified it as a special mental 
faculty or a special kind of attention. He has then correctly argued against 
the existence of such a faculty. But this is not what aesthetic perception is. 
It is ordinary attention direction by a particular set of interests—namely 
interest in the object and/or the experience of the object purely for its own 
sake. Even this is misleading for it implies self-conscious interests whereas 
the essence of the aesthetic is to lose sight of oneself and one’s relation to 
everyday concerns by losing oneself in the object or the experience of it. 
Thus Dickie has been attacking a straw man and has therefore not yet 
succeeded in discrediting the aesthetic as a mode of perception.2” 

Secondly, since he has not so succeeded, and furthermore since the atti- 
tudinal and experiential approach to the aesthetic has both a long tradition 
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and a lot of intuitive appeal, his restriction of the aesthetic object to the object 
of appreciation and criticism radically distorts the nature of the aesthetic. 

And thirdly, he has not, with his institutional analysis, actually produced 
a criterion of relevance for appreciation and criticism of art. 

The crux in all this, clearly, is whether or not Dickie has actually discredited 
the aesthetic as a mode of perception. If he has, then his restriction of the 
aesthetic object—and thus of the aesthetic in general—to the object of 
appreciation and criticism in art makes perfect sense; and even though his 
institutional analysis is not successful, he is on the right track in straightening 
out the role of the aesthetic in contemporary philosophy of art. On the other 
hand, if he hasn’t succeeded in discrediting the aesthetic as a mode of per- 
ception, then restricting the aesthetic object in this way is misleading, con- 
fusing, unhelpful and a fundamental distortion of the nature of the aesthetic. 
Since he has not actually discredited the aesthetic as a mode of perception, 
the option he has chosen is the least satisfactory of those possible. 


B 


What, then, is the appropriate move at this point? The logic of this paper 
points to only one appropriate choice—to give up the aesthetic as the locus 
of relevance for appreciation and criticism of art and restrict it to its function 
as a mode of perception and experience. 

For one thing there is no other term appropriate for the particular mode 
of perception in question. It has been ‘aesthetic perception’ for some time 
time now and given the meaning of ‘aesthetic’ and the Greek roots of the 
term, that is a particularly appropriate label. At the same time it is not clear 
that the criterion of relevance for appreciation and criticism of art needs a 
a label; and if it does there are plenty of terms to choose from, not the least 
of which is ‘work ofart’. Thus from the point of view of clarity of terminology 
‘aesthetic’ would be most appropriate when restricted to ‘aesthetic percep- 
tion’ and its derivatives. 

This is only a minor consideration, however. The most important reason 
for restricting ‘aesthetic’ to its use to define aesthetic perception and relieving 
it of its responsibilities as the locus of relevance for appreciation of art is to 
free contemporary philosophy of art from the stifling grip of aestheticism. 
In the twentieth century Philosophy of Art has become known as aesthetics, 
and the aesthetic has become the criterion of appreciation and evaluation of 
art. But art is no more essentially aesthetic that it is expressive, or formal, or 
didactic, or creative. All of these are valuable properties which works of art - 
possess. Some works have mainly one, some mainly another; some have 
them all. Monroe Beardsley, Jerome Stolnitz, John Dewey notwithstanding, 
it is not art’s essential function to get people high on aesthetic experience. 
Though it often does do that, it does a lot more besides. It is a complex 
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human activity and as such it speaks to different people in different ways and 
has different values for them. Only by freeing contemporary Philosophy of 
Art from asestheticism can we really begin to come to terms with this. And 
only by giving up the demand that the aesthetic be the locus of relevance 
for appreciation and criticism can we free Philosophy of Art from aestheticism. 
We don’t need to discredit aesthetic experience to do this; in fact, we must 
keep aesthetic experience as one of the most important values of works of art. 
We need only restrict the aesthetic to its proper domain—that of describing a 
particular mode of perception and experience—and leave the search for a 
criterion of revelance for the appreciation of art open to whatever is there 
in art itself—to form, expression, creativity, insight and, not least of all, 
aesthetic experience. 
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AN EXPLANATION-MODEL 
OF AESTHETIC UNITY 


Patrick L. McKee 


I 


IN DISCUSSIONS of temporal arts it is often said or implied that temporal 
aesthetic objects are unified in a special sense. It is often said, for example, 
that when a unified muscial work is ending we can see preceding passages 
as building to that end, so that the musical significance of much that has gone 
before is, in retrospect, revealed. This concept of unity is problematic, 
because it seems to require that what happens at the end of a work is con- 
stitutive of what some of its earlier elements were, entailing something like 
a relation of backwards causation whose intelligibility needs to be established. 
In what follows I describe a relation between prior emotional elements 
(E,—E,) perceived in a muscial work and the consummation, C, perceived 
at its end, which accounts for C’s affecting those prior emotional elements. 
The same general relation seems to account for atemporal aesthetic unity. 


H 


According to one general way of thinking about emotion words and other 
psychological words, they must always describe some discrete state of the 
subject’s mind. Past tense psychological verbs must then describe discrete 
states which characterized the subject’s mind in the past. Now this does not 
seem to be universally true. If I stumble at the top of the stairs and am asked 
why, my reply ‘I thought there was another stair’ does not (necessarily) 
describe a thought which I had at the time either in the sense of entertaining 
the words ‘there is another stair’ or in the sense that my mind was consciously 
or unconsciously engaged in thinking ‘there is another stair’ either before or 
at the time of my stumbling. There is another way of understanding this 
‘thought’; namely, that my now being able to explain the stumbling in this 
way is for me to have had the thought then—when I stumbled—that there 
was another stair. And if I jump in response to a sudden loud noise, later 
explaining that I jumped because I was frightened, that does not entail that 
my mind was consciously or unconsciously in a state of fear at the time, 
independently of what comes later. Rather my now being able to explain 


or clarify my jumping in this way is to have had the feeling of fright then. 
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A parallel suggestion applies to the phenomenally objective emotion qualities 
which we perceive in temporal works of art.? To say, in light of a present 
consummation, that an earlier passage in the music was sad or apprehensive, 
does not entail that the passage in question was characterized by the emo- 
tional qualities of sadness or apprehension independently of what comes after 
the time they are now said to have occurred. When we say, in light of the 
consummation C, that an earlier passage in the music occurring at t, expressed, 
at t,, a feeling of sadness or apprehension, then the music’s having been 
qualified by sadness or apprehension at t, consists in our now being able to 
say: ‘The passage at t, expressed sadness or apprehension’ in explanation 
of the current resolution or consummation. In such cases the entire meaning 
of the statement ‘a feeling of sadness haunted the opening passage’ is to be 
explicated in terms of that statement’s role in explanation. Let us refer to this 
feeling which we now remember as embodied in an earlier stretch of the 
music as an ‘explanatory feeling’. 

The idea of explanatory feelings is likely to encounter several objections. 
First, it may seem that appeal to explanatory feelings will be hard to stop 
once it gets started. But there is no danger of that, because there is a limit to 
the possible variety of explanatory feelings expressed in a work, a limit which 
can be roughly described once the other emotional elements in the work are 
specified. Where, for example, E,—E, are feelings of progressively deepen- 
ing sadness, C a consummating feeling of resignation, it will be odd to say 
that in the light of C the music is now seen to have contained explanatory 
feelings of mirth or glee. The consummation we perceive in the work at its 
ending calls for clarification, explanation. For an explanatory feeling to be is 
to have a role in this kind of explanation. Thus explanatory feelings cannot 
proliferate arbitarily. 

But, it will be objected, it doesn’t seem possible for an earlier explanatory 
feeling, E, to ‘explain’ the occurrence of the final consummation in the 
music unless E occurred independently of C. And my view seems to entail 
that E isn’t independent of C because if C hadn’t occurred at t,, then E 
couldn’t have occurred at t. This objection derives from a misunderstanding 
about the kind of explanation that reference to explanatory feelings gives. 
Reference to an explanatory feeling does not explain or clarify consummation 
by identifying its cause, but by contributing to a fuller, more adequate 
description of it than is possible otherwise. The condition of E’s occurring 
is not that it was a discrete event which occurred prior to C as its (partial) 
cause but rather that we are now able to describe further or elaborate upon 
C by reference to E. And this is what we in fact do; we engage in this way 
of elaborating upon, commenting further upon, musical consummation 
and completeness by referring to prior emotional qualities in the music and 
in doing so we do not seem to mean primarily that the prior qualities cited 
are causes of what we are trying to explain. 
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Still, I can imagine someone’s questioning whether reference to an 
explanatory feeling can provide an informative, non-vacuous, ‘further 
description’. In order for me to have had explanatory feeling Eat time t, it must 
now be possible for me to explain the resolution C (in part) by reference to 
E. Explanatory feelings are introduced, that is, specifically with reference 
to what they are supposed to explain. Won’t explanations by explanatory 
feeling, then, always be vacuous in the sense of not adding any real infor- 
mation to what is said in the description of what they explain like explanations 
of the property of producing sleep in terms of soporific power? 

To answer this it must be pointed out that, unlike soporific potency, 
explanatory feelings cannot be defined exclusively in terms of what they 
explain. There are other necessary conditions for the occurrence of an 
explanatory feeling besides the perceived completeness it explains, including 
certain relations to elements in the music it does not purport to explain. An 
explanatory feeling of serenity, for example, might complement (but could 
not challenge) a feeling of lamentation, and will have necessary causal 
conditions in such external factors as variety and repetition of elements in 
the relevant physical sounds. The relation of an explanatory feeling to the 
consummation it explains, then, while more than empirical, is not so strong 
as to make it true by definition that if the latter has occurred, then the former 
has also. Hence reference to explanatory feelings can carry genuine explana- 
tory force. ` 

That the nerve of explanation given by reference to explanatory feelings 
lies in its further articulating or describing aesthetic consummation does not 
exclude the explanatory feelings’ being an antecedent condition of consum- 
mation. We need to be clear, however, what kind of antecedent condition 
is involved. One form of increased understanding of an explanandum A is 
achieved by citing condition B where B is conceived as one in an array of 
conditions jointly sufficient for E. But this is not the only form of increased 
understanding we can achieve by citing conditions. We can also advance our 
understanding of A by citing B conceived only as something necessary for A, 
as we sometimes do in explaining a feeling of tiredness by saying ‘I must be 
getting sick’, or as we might do in explaining the engineering feats of an 
early culture by saying “They must have known the principle of triangulation’. 
The point of such an explanation is not to make it clear why A had to happen 
by identifying B as what was sufficient for, or what necessitated, A, but to 
make it clear how A was possible by identifying B as what was necessary 
for it to occur.* We may think of reference to explanatory feelings in the 
explanation of completeness as an explanation by conditions, but only, it 
seems, in this latter form. For if the explanatory feeling is conceived as one 
condition among others that are jointly sufficient for the consummation, we 
would need a background proposition: “This feeling, E, when accompanied 
by such-and-such other feelings and such-and-such perceptual experiences, 
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and when followed by such-and-such development of the music, must result 
in the consummating resolution C’, and no such background principle seems 
to be involved in the advance in understanding of C achieved by reference 
to the explanatory feeling E. Instead, we refer to E as a necessary condition 
for C in the way I just described. Conceived as a reference to an antecedent 
condition, then, reference to an explanatory feeling has the form: ‘Since the 
pattern of feelings in the aesthetic experience is culminating in this unifying 
feeling of resignation, C, there must have been a foreboding expectation of 
sadness building from the first movement.’ 

Apart from failure to understand the sense in which explanatory feelings 
explain, the contention that explanatory feelings do not really explain may 
mean that on the account I have given it appears that explanatory feelings 
don’t really occur. We are inclined to think that the emotional quality 
E either occurred at time t,, if it did occur, or else didn’t occur at t,, if 
it didn’t, independently of what comes after t. Since on my view if a 
complete description of what could then have been perceived, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, as happening in the music had been given at 4, it 
would not have included any reference to E, it may seem that I ought to deny 
that E really occurred at t}. But this objection expresses paradigm-blindness to 
the central point I have been arguing for; namely, that some of the feelings 
and other emotional qualities perceived in aesthetic objects involve genuine 
duration and so have their existence as patterns over time, not as temporally 
discrete occurrences which can be identified and described independently 
of what comes later. Insistence that this comes to a denial that explanatory 
feelings occur at the times they are subsequently said to have occurred is to 
ignore the force of the above arguments and to insist on the exclusive 
validity of one theory of emotional qualities—that they are always tem- 
porally discrete processes or states qualifying something at the time they are 
subsequently said to have occurred. 

One implication of the view I am suggesting is that we should reverse the 
customary view of the relation between the unity or completeness we per- 
ceive in a work and its ‘unity-making’ characteristics. On that customary 
view we should conceive the relation as follows: first we experience a unity- 
making characteristic, such as a ‘feeling of foreboding present from the first 
movement’, and then, on the basis of our memory of that characteristic, we 
infer, construct or perceive the relevant unity or completeness. Besides the 
arguments already given, there is a fact of aesthetic experience that counts 

heavily against this view. For if it were true that I can now remember having 
had an independent perception of the unifying feeling of foreboding att, then 
it ought to make sense for me to try to remember precisely what that feeling 
was like. But it does not make sense. Explanatory feelings have a charac- 
teristic indeterminacy; it is futile and inappropriate to try to remember 
them quite precisely. When I try to remember exactly what the explanatory 
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feeling of foreboding in an early passage of the work was like, I find myself 
instead focusing on the other thoughts, feelings and perceptions I had at the 
time. In this respect explanatory affective elements perceived in a work of 
art are like other explanatory phenomena, such as the explanatory thought 
‘there is another stair’ which explains my stumbling. There is no such thing as 
remembering exactly or quite precisely what my thought that there was 
another stair was like; when I try I find myself instead focusing on the 
movements I made at the time and the other thoughts, feelings and sensations 
accompanying the stumbling. This fact confirms the view of the relation 
between unjty and unity-making characteristics I am advocating; namely, 
that we do not apprehend the unity of a work ‘on the basis of’ an indepen- 
dent perception of its unity-making characteristics, but instead perceive the 
work at its end as one that is unified or complete in an especially engaging 
‘and profound way and then make reference to an explanatory emotional 
characteristic in explaining that unity. 


Ill 


The account of unity I have been arguing for can be extended to the 
atemporal unity in spatial art. When I view a painting I experience an 
objective quality of wholeness. This wholeness is unusually strong, and so 
calls for clarification or explanation. Unifying aesthetic qualities like organic 
ititerdependence, animated order and dynamic symmetry are what I mention 
to explain and clarify it. So these aesthetic qualities ought to fit our account 
if we find that their role in explanation has the same logical form as the role 
of explanatory emotional qualities. We do find this. First, the arguments 
agairist the sufficient condition form of explanation given by reference to 
explanatory feelings apply here also. When I explain the special unity or 
wholeness I find in a painting by reference to some atemporal quality in the 
painting like ‘animated order’ or ‘organic interdependence of parts’, it 
would require a background of further beliefs, attitudes, assumptions and 
other conditions to make that reference an explanation in terms of sufficient 
conditions, a range of background conditions of the sort criticized in 
Section II, above. The explanation does not need to be stated more com- 
pletely by adding further details until we arrive at a sufficient condition for the 
occiitrence of completeness. When I explain the unity I see in a painting, 
making it clearer to myself and to others why it is whole or unified, I am not 
attempting to make it clear why that unity had to occur, under these 
conditions, in this work; instead I am seeking to make it clearer how it is 
possible for this object to be as unified as it is. The advance in understanding 
of atemporal aesthetic unity that is achieved through reference to such 
unifying aesthetic qualities as organic interdependence, then, is of the same 
form as that which comes from reference to explanatory feelings; namely, 
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that form of increased understanding we achieve by identifying a necessary 
condition for what we are trying to explain. 

At this point someone might raise the following objection. I am suggesting 
that aesthetic qualities explain aesthetic unity as one of its necessary conditions. 
Now in any pattern of explanation ‘A because B’ where B is conceived only 
as a necessary condition for A, the knowledge of B we are thereby expressing 
is conjectural and theoretical rather than empirical. This is the form of expla- 
nation that comes from reference to viruses, electrons and: other purely 
theoretical entities. But it seems very odd that reference to an aesthetic 
quality I am seeing before my eyes has the same logic as reference’to a purely 
theoretical entity that is unobservable. We are inclined to think that if a 
property is one I am seeing before my eyes, then for me it must be an 
‘empirical’ rather than a ‘theoretical’ or ‘explanatory’ entity. This may 
derive partly from thinking that seeing an aesthetic property ‘gives rise to’ 
the impression of unity, as a sensed quality in a physical object gives rise to 
empirical belief. In ordinary perception I first establish the existence of the 
relevant sensory content (the red, round shape of this apple) and then, having 
established in this way that it exists, I can refer to it as the cause of my belief 
that there is an apple on the table. The sensory qualities in ordinary percep- 
tion, that is, are empirical. We are committed to their existence on the basis 
of experiencing them. But in aesthetic perception belief in the existence of 
the aesthetic quality derives from my giving it a role in the explanation of 
unity, and not from my experiencing it. This does not mean aesthetic 
qualities are not present to or in sensory experience. The question ‘empirical 
or theoretical?’ asked of unifying aesthetic qualities is not the question 
whether they appear in experience. It is the question, rather, whether 
commitment to the existence of aesthetic qualities derives from our experi- 
ence of them or from our need for them in explaining aesthetic unity. It seems, 
then, that atemporal unity may be explicated along the same lines defended 
above for temporally extended aesthetic wholes. 


IV 


Finally, the above explanation-model of unity is recommended by its 
ability to solve two important problems of aesthetic perception. First, it 
allows aesthetic objects to be indeterminateély unified. Unlike non-asethetic 
petception of a sheet of paper on my desk, which is not acquisition of 
belief that the sheet of paper is ‘more or less’ a single thing, perception of 
aesthetic unity admits of degrees. This important fact of aesthetic perception 
has been taken too lightly. It cannot be accommodated, for example, in 
theories that represent aesthetic wholes as perceptual gestalts, because percep- 
tual gestalts are determinate. We do not see a face-goblet gestalt figure as 
being more or less a face or more or less a goblet. Gestalt theories, then, 
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leave no room for the special indeterminacy of aesthetic unity. But the 
explanation-account of unity carries no implicit requirement that a unified 
work of art be characterized by a determinate aesthetic unity. Further, our 
account allows, as it should, for the indeterminacy and variability in degree of 
unifying aesthetic qualities. If it is true that our entire commitment to 
unifying elements lies in our need for them in explanation, then there is no 
need and so no justification for attributing determinacy to them unless that 
is necessary for their role in explanation. But what they explain, aesthetic 
unity, is indeterminate. Since what they explain is indeterminate, and since 
they appear in explanation not as sufficient but as necessary conditions, 
unifying elements such as explanatory feelings, organic interdependence of 
temporal or atemporal parts, dynamic symmetry and so on, need not be 
determinate. On our account, then, it is natural that the parts of some poems 
and paintings are more organically interdependent than those of others, the 
lines of some pots and buildings have more dynamic symmetry than those 
of others, and so on. 

Further, the foregoing account is sufficiently general to interpret the 
various forms of unity attributed to aesthetic objects, from those that derive 
from models of mathematical order to those that derive from the concept 
of organic wholes. The forms of aesthetic unity found in art objects vary, 
so we won't expect that every instance of unity will be explained by the 
same sort of explanatory aesthetic quality; some will be further articulated 
and clarified by reference to dynamic proportion, others .by reference 
to animated order, and so on. Nevertheless all explanatory references to 
unifying aesthetic properties fall under our general account in that they 
clarify or elaborate on an instance of unity in the relevant art object by 
pointing to the aesthetic property conceived as what is necessary for, what 
makes possible, as opposed to what necessitates, or what is sufficient for, the 
aesthetic unity it explains. Its allowing for indeterminacy, and its flexible 
generality, then, are two additional reasons for adopting the explanation 
model of aesthetic unity. 
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THE ARTS AND THE ‘BETWEEN’ 
F. David Martin 


I 


By THE ‘between’, I mean the space from the material body of a work of art 
` to the participator. Usually this space is an intangible bridge, but sometimes 
it is tangible in the sense that it explicitly influences our awareness of the 
work of art. In the former case the ‘between’ is transparent, empty, unnotice- 
able, only a means to the work of art; in the latter case it is translucent, full 
of forces, noticeable, an essential part of the perceptible structure of the 
work. f 

As I walk into a room in the Philadelphia Museum of Art my attention is 
drawn to a Rembrandt portrait on a wall and the bronze version of Arp’s 
Growth near the centre of the room. The space in front of the Rembrandt is 
vacuous. The space around the Arp is dense. Deciding to concentrate first on 
the Rembrandt, I seek and find an optimal or privileged position that elimi- 
nates the glare ofthe protecting glass and allows the painting to be seen most 
clearly within one basic focus, all elements being simultaneously available, 
and I stand before it so that my body comes to rest and only slight turns of `. 
my eyes and head are necessary to participate with the painting. Although I 
find myself shifting my stance occasionally in order to observe a colour or 
shading or texture or line or shape from a slightly different angle, still I 
relate these observations to the privileged position, subordinating them to 
that central, commanding viewpoint, that luminous silent stasis or epiphany, 
as Joyce described it in the Portrait. In memory I seem to be able to see 
that painting from only that straight-in-the-face privileged position. That 
position produces the image of the essential relationships—the ‘principle 
of constancy’ in Gestaltist language—against which all other images are 
counterpointed and subordinated. The painting as perceived from that 
fixed-focus position makes itself felt as a norm.-A painting is like a face with 
one set expression. 

Turning to the Arp, I find a warm and friendly presence. I find myself 
. reaching toward the statue rather than keeping my distance (if a chair were 
available I would not use it). Whereas my perceptual relationship to the 
Rembrandt required my getting to and settling in the privileged position, 
like finding the best seat in the theatre, my perceptual relationship to the Arp 
is immediate, flexible and immersive. I want to touch and caress the shining 
bronze despite the ‘Do Not Touch’ signs and the guards, who are apparently 
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among the most zealous Puritans of Philadelphia. The smooth rounded 
volumes, beating with inner forces, move gently out into space, turning my 
body around the figure and controlling the rhythm of my walking. My 
perception of the Arp seems to develop much more slowly than my percep- 
tion of the Rembrandt. The Arp is in a sense not only three-dimensional but 
four-dimensional because it brings in the element of time so discernibly—a 
cumulative drama, a temporal Gestalt. Not only does each aspect make equal 
demands upon my contemplation but at the same time each aspect is in- 
complete—enticing me on to the next for fulfilment. As I slowly circle, 
clockwise seems commanded, I remember the aspects that weresand antici- 
pate the aspects to come. The remembered and anticipatory images merge 
into the present aspect or image. And as I return to my starting point I find 
it richer, as home seems after a journey. Thus any photograph of the Arp is 
necessarily unsatisfactory for it must isolate a single aspect, whereas a photo- 
graph of the Rembrandt taken from the privileged position may be satis- 
factory. The static camera cannot capture the three-dimensional world. 

Unlike my participation with the Rembrandt, there is no privileged 
position for participating with Growth. I have no single memory-image of 
the sculpture but a series of images, none of which is dominant. Moreover 
the drawing of my body around the sculpture, following the concavities and 
convexities, has an ‘in and out’ quality, like breathing. Sometimes I wanted to 
touch the surfaces and sometimes I drew back. On the other hand I had no 
desire to touch the Rembrandt or even to get closer than the privileged 
position. If I had walked closer, at a certain point the portrait would have 
ceased to be a portrait and. become blurred blotches. Nor could I have 
walked into the depth of the painted space, for its surface does not open like 
a gate but resists like a wall. Even if I had put my nose on the glass, that 
depth, being imaginary, would have remained beyond my physical reach. 
And furthermore, as Rembrandt once remonstrated: ‘Don’t poke your nose 
into my pictures, the smell of paint will poison you.’ 

With the Rembrandt the ‘between’ was transparent. Any sensory aware- 
ness of the “‘between’—such as glare coming off the glass, or smoke coming 
from a neighbouring spectator—would have distracted me from the paint- 
ing. The ‘between’ was necessary, of course, but only as an unfelt access. 
With the Arp the ‘between’ was furrowed with forces—the shadows, for 
example, intruding into and charging the ‘between’ with movement. If 
Growth were backed into a corner, half its life would be deadened for it 
needs a complete surrounding space which it can determine. This surround- 
ing space is perceptively part of the statue. As Henry Moore points out, 
sculpture needs 

more care in its placing than paintings do. With a picture, the frame keeps you at a 
distance and the picture goes on living in its own world. But if a sculpture is placed 
against the light, if you come into a room for instance and see it against the window, you 
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just see a silhouette with a glare around it. It can’t mean anything. If a thing is three- 
dimensional and meant to have a sense of complete existence it won’t do to back it u 

< . . , . P P 
against a wall like a child that’s been put in the corner.* 


Like a magnet Arp’s bronze sends out vectors that fill its environment with 
directed paths that pull and draw us around with its own rhythm. Growth 
articulates the emptiness around it so that it is no longer empty. The surround- 
ing space seems to be a moving volume, filled with currents, semi-solid 
rather than a vacancy. To fail to feel this articulation is to fail to experience 
the totality of this sculpture. Thus the “between’ is not a mere adjunct, as in 
the case of the Rembrandt, but integral. It is what I shall call an ‘impacting 
between’, for the forces in the ‘between’ are imposed by the material body of 
the work of art and they push or pull into our perceptions.” Claims such as 
Dewitt Parker’s—‘By placing the statue on a pedestal, we indicate its isola- 
tion from the space of the room, as by putting a frame around a picture we 
isolate it, too, from everything else in the world’*—are false. Painting 
dispossesses itself of its environment but sculpture, with or without a pedestal 
possesses its environment. 

For the most part—for there are many exceptions which will be noted in 
the final section—the role of the ‘between’ in the arts is more like that with 
paintings such as the Rembrandt than with sculptures such as the Arp. In the 
jargon of the philosophers, the ‘between’ is usually an external rather than an 
internal relation. Usually the space around the work of art is only a trans- 
parent medium—impalpable air—that is not a perceptible part of the work 
but only a means to it, the necessary gap between the ‘here’ (us) and the 
‘there’ (the work) that makes it possible for us to experience the work. More 
specifically, however, the ‘between’ in each of the major arts differs in the 
way it functions. 

With literature, whether we are reading or being read to, the “between’ 
ideally is entirely vacuous. All we desire is to see or hear the words as clearly 
as possible. Bad light or interfering sounds make us aware of the real space 
between the printed page and the reader and distract our attention from the 
imaginary space created by the literature. With literature all we want is real 
space as an invisible means to imaginary space. 

With music the ‘between’ generally must be more carefully controlled 
than with literature, for the acoustical area has to possess very special charac- 
teristics for the sounds to sound their best. To a degree this is also true for 
someone listening to literature, but there even if the voice is heard in an 
inappropriate space—Browning’s ‘Childe Harold to the Dark Tower Came’, 
for example, in a cosy room—it is not as likely to weaken the literature as 
much as music played in an inappropriate space. A Steinway Grand piano has 
a special ring to its tones that forbids its being played in a small room, and 
the special qualities of a Haydn quartet may be entirely lost in a very large 
concert hall or the open air; but even a poor voice in a poor place, as long as 
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the words are distinguishable, may still be able to convey something of the 
basic quality of most literature. Thus the ‘between’ with music is more 
perceptible than with literature. The sounds of music are spatial, explicitly 
‘in’ the ‘between’. In listening to monophonic or stereophonic or quadra- 
phonic recordings, the differences are not only in the sounds as they sound in 
our ears but our awareness of the differences in their spatial spreads, Listening 
to music with headphones deadens the life of music by taking away its 
breathing space, somewhat like backing Growth into a corner. On the other 
hand the ‘between’ with music is less perceptible than with sculpture. Music 
fills the ‘between’ but it does not impact forces into the ‘between’ with the 
punch of sculpture. The ‘between’ of music is something more than the 
‘vacuous between’ of painting and literature and something less than the 
strong ‘impacting between’ of sculpture. 

In the ‘stage arts’ (opera, drama and the dance) and the screen arts (film 
and television) music or sound may fill into the ‘between’. But (leaving 
aside for the moment avant-garde productions such as Julian Beck’s Paradise 
Now, that involve the audience in their Happenings), the separation of the 
space of their presentation from the space of their audience tends to attenu- 
ate this filling effect. The limits of the stage or screen, however vaguely 
defined, divide the imaginary spaces of the production from the real spaces 
of the audience. Ideally the ‘between’, the distance from our seats to the 
stage or screen, is empty, without head or hair or hat obstructing our vision. 
Even if we are ushered to a seat very off-centre and the stage or screen 
appears distorted, we often become oblivious of our unfortunate location 
and the proportions right themselves. This usually happens quickly with the 
film because the darkened theatre hides everything but the screen. With 
television, since the screen is usually seen in alighted room, such adjustment is 
more difficult. But with television, fortunately, we normally have more 
control over our locations. In any case, with the stage and screen arts, as with 
painting and literature, we want the ‘between’ to be imperceptible. When it 
is perceptible, i.e. when we explicitly notice it, our participation with these 
arts is disturbed. Then the separation between the space of the presentation 
and our space as audience becomes confused, and then irrelevant events 
within our space muddy up the space of the presentation. In short, under 
optimal conditions the accompanying music or sounds of the stage and 
screen arts stay fused with the imaginary spaces of the presentation, staying 
in a sense separate from us as part of another world. Usually with these arts 
we have even less sense of music and sounds impacting into the ‘between’ 
than with pure music or literature being read to us. 


I 
Only architecture rivals sculpture in incorporating the ‘between’ as part 
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of its perceptible structure; but since architecture articulates space quite 
differently than most sculpture, so in turn the ‘between’ of architecture 
is usually perceived quite differently than the ‘between’ of sculpture. 

Space is a relation of things, not a thing itself. In its full reality space is the 
power we feel in the positioned interrelationships of things. It is not reducible 
to a mere collection of given things. Nor is space an envelope containing the 
sum of such given things although since Newton—and despite Einstein—it 
is usually so conceived. Space is not a thing and yet, because of the positioned 
interrelationships of things, space ‘spaces’. A vitality pervades space that can 
be felt. But in ordinary experience we pass by this power because we see the 
position of things only in order to use them. We abstract from the full 
reality of space and see space only as a means. We know space, for we per- 
ceive and understand things in their positioned interrelationships; but 
because of the anaesthesia of practicality, we fail to feel space, the power of 
these interrelationships. ; 

The painter does not command three-dimensional space: he only feigns it. 
The sculptor moulds out into space, but generally he does not enfold an 
enclosed or inner space for our movement. The ‘holes’ in the sculpture of 
Henry Moore, for example, are to be walked around not into, whereas our 
passage through its inner spaces is one of the conditions under which the 
solids and voids of a work of architecture have their affect. Architecture is a 
great hollowed-out sculpture which we perceive by moving about both 
outside and inside. Space is the material of the architect, the primeval cutter 
(as suggested by the Greek architecton) who carves apart an inner space from 
an outer space in such a way that both spaces become fully perceptible and in 
turn intrinsically valuable. Inside his building space is filled with impacting 
forces. Outside his building space becomes organized and focused. The 
enfolded inner space is anchored to the earth. The convergent outer space is 
oriented around the inner space. Thus sunlight, rain, snow, mist and night 
fall gracefully upon the cover protecting the inner space as if drawn by a 
channelled and purposeful gravity, as if these events of the outside belonged 
to the inside as much as the earth from which the building rises. Inner and 
outer space come together to the earth to form a centred and illuminated 
context or clearing. Centred space is the positioned interrelationships of 
things organized around some paramount thing as the place to which the 
other things seem to converge. Sometimes this centre is a natural thing, such 
as a great mountain or river or canyon or forest. Sometimes the centre is a 
natural site enhanced by a work of architecture. If we are near such a building 
we tend to be drawn into this clearing, for—unless practical urgencies have 
completely desensitized our senses either momentarily or habitually— 
centred space has an overpowering dynamism that captures both our atten- 
tion and our bodies. Centred space propels us out of our ordinary modes of 
experience in which space is used as a means. Centred space is centripetal, 
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insisting upon drawing us in. There is an inrush that is difficult to escape, that 
overwhelms and makes us acquiescent. We perceive space not as a receptacle 
containing things but rather as a context energized by the embrace of the 
positioned interrelationships of things. Centred space has a pulling power that, 
even in our most harassed moments, we can hardly help feeling. In such 
places as the Piazza before St. Peter’s we walk slowly and speak softly, the 
sounds of Maderna’s two fountains tightening the embrace of Bernini’s 
colonnades. 


Space is breathing space, a clearing, and yet space exerts its power by 


pushing in upon us. Gravitational force is only one, though the most obvious, 
manifestation of this power, for gravity works continuously on every 
aspect of our lives. Without some sensitivity to space we could not survive. 
But because of life’s exigencies we learn to push things around in space. 
_ In so far as this pushing succeeds easily and efficiently (and in a technological 
age such success becomes increasingly possible), space tends to become no 
more than a framework—a vacuous place—within which we manipulate 
the position of things. We become explicitly conscious of space only when 
things in their interrelationships frustrate us, and then only as an area within 
which we have to work. Space becomes a part of a problem. In this aggres- 
siveness we enslave space to the point that we pass by the power of space. 
Then it takes either the embracing thrust of the great spaces of nature (and 
these spaces, such as in and around the Grand Canyon, are always centred.to 
some significant extent) or the centred spaces of architecture to return us to 
an explicit awareness of the power and embrace of the positioned inter- 
relationships of things. 

Architecture—as opposed to mere engineering—is the creative conserva- 
tion of space. The architect perceives the centres of space in nature, and 
builds to preserve what he has perceived. The architect is confronted by a 
centred space which he apprehends as desiring to be made through him into 
a work. This space of nature is no offspring of his soul alone but an appear- 
ance which steps up to him, so to speak, and requests realization. If the 
architect succeeds in carrying through this appeal, the power of the natural 
space streams forth through him and the work arises. The architect is the 
shepherd of space. In turn the paths around his shelter lead us away from our 
ordinary preoccupations demanding the utilization of space. We come to 
rest. Instead of our using up space, space takes possession of us with a ten- 
fingered grasp. We have a place to dwell. 

On a hot summer day some years ago, following the path of Henry Adams, 
I was attempting to drive from Mont St. Michel to Chartres in time to catch 
the setting sun through the western rose. In my rushing anxiety—I had to be 
in Paris the following day and I had never been to Chartres before—I 
became oblivious of space except as providing landmarks for my time- 
clocked progress. Thus I have no meaningful memories of the towns and 
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countrysides I hurried through. Late that afternoon the two spires of Chartres, 
like two strangely woven strands of rope let down from the heavens, 
gradually came into focus. The blue dome of the sky also became visible for 
the first time, centring as I approached more and more firmly around the 
axis of those spires. The surrounding fields and then the town, coming out 
now in all their specificity, grew into tighter unity with the church and sky. 
I recalled a passage from Aeschylus: “The pure sky desires to penetrate the’ 
earth, and the earth is filled with love so that she longs for blissful unity with 
the sky. The rain falling from the sky impregnates the earth, so that she 
gives birth to plants and grain for beasts and man.’ No one rushed in or out 
or around the church. The space around seemed alive and dense with slow 
currents all ultimately being pulled to and through the central portal. 
Inside, the space—although spacious far beyond the scale of practical human 
needs—was full of forces thrusting and counterthrusting in dynamic inter- 
relations. Slowly, in the cool silence inlaid with stone I was drawn down the 
long nave, following the stately rhythms of the columns. But my eyes also 
followed the vast vertical stretches far up into the shifting shadows of the 
vaultings. It was as if I were borne aloft. Yet I continued down the narrow- 
ing tunnel of the nave, but more and more slowly as the pull of the space 
above held back the pull of the space below. At the crossing of the transept 
the flaming colours, especially the reds of the northern and southern roses, 
transfixed my slowing pace; and then I turned back at last to the western 
rose and the three lancets beneath—a delirium of colour, dominantly blue, 
was pouring through. Earthbound on the crossing, the blaze of the Without 
was merging with the Within. Radiant space took complete possession of my 
senses. In the protective grace of this sheltering space even the outer space 
which I had dismissed in the traffic of my driving seemed to converge 
around the centre of this crossing. Instead of being alongside things—the 
church, the town, the sky, the sun—I was with them, at one with them. This 
housing of holiness made me feel at home in this strange land. 

Living space is liberty of movement and the feeling of the positioning of 
things in the environment within which we move or imagine that we can 
move. Taking possession of space is our first gesture as infants, and sensi- 
tivity to the position of other things is a prerequisite of life. Space infiltrates, 
as Kant noted, through all our senses. A breeze accentuates a feeling of spa- 
ciousness in a room that opens out to a garden. A sound tells us something 
about the depth and shape of that room. A cosy temperature brings the 
furniture and walls into more intimate relationships. Each of our’ senses 
records the positioning of thing, expressed in such terms as up-down, 
left-right and near—far. These recordings require a reference system with a 
centre. In the case of abstract perceptual space, as when we estimate distances 
visually, there is one centre—the zero point located between the eyes. But 
with living space, since all the senses are involved, the whole body is a 
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centre. Furthermore when we relate to a place of special value, such as the 
home, a ‘configurational centre’ is formed, a place that is a gathering point 
around which a field of interests is structured. If we oversimplify, we can 
say that for the peasant his farm, that place to which he most naturally 
belongs, constitutes his configurational centre—with the Roman it was 
Rome, with medieval man the church and castle, with a Babbitt the office, 
with a Sartre the café, and with a De Gaulle the nation. But for most men at 
almost any time, although more so in contemporary times, there are more 
than a couple of centres and often these are more or less confused and chang- 
ing. In living space places, principal directions and distances arrange them- 
selves around configurational centres. 

The configurational centre is our personal space, to some extent private 
and protected. Outside the configurational centre, space is more public and 
dangerous. The security of the home gradually lessens as we step out through 
the door into the yard, into the immediate neighbourhood, and then into 
more remote places. As we move on to the typical super-highway in north- 
eastern United States, for example, the concrete cuts abusively into the 
earth and through the landscape as straight as possible, with speed the only 
aim. The arteries of commerce pump efficiency, and there is not time for 
piety to space. Everyone passes hurriedly and aloof both from other people 
and from centred spaces. There is no place for pedestrians.or peace. Even 
the roadside rests, if any, for the fatigued driver are drowned in the whine of 
tyres, and the necessities such as petrol stations, restaurants and motels are 
usually repetitious vulgarities that excite us to move on. Everyone from the 
hitchhiker to the other motorist is a threat. Only a police car or a severe 
accident is likely to slow us down. The machine takes over, and when we have 
reached our destination on time the machine mentality is likely to maintain 
its grasp. Space is sacrificed to time. 

Such desecration of our outer space may even lead us to forget our con- 
figurational centre that gives orientation and meaning to other spaces. Then 
orientation with reference to intrinsic values is lacking. We become dis- 
placed persons, refugees from ourselves. Then living space, private as well as 
public, becomes merely used space. And then used space tends to become 
geometrical space, for the efficient use of used space requires precise place- 
ments. Space becomes a static schematic vacuum. The geometricians measure 
out coordinate systems whereby everything is related quantitatively. The 
centres now are entirely impersonal, for the basic characteristic of geo- 
metrical space is its homogeneity. No centre and no direction in this democ- 
racy of places is preferred to another. When we in turn want to move through 
space most efficiently, geometrical space provides the map. To the degree 
that efficiency of movement dominates our co s, living space becomes 
abstract space. Like the lumber barons of CaligiGsletipping ont the redwoods, 
we see straight through space. We still see fase and the Between” of things, 
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but only as means. Space itself—the power and hospitality of the positioned 
interrelationships of things—is ignored. Space becomes a wasteland. 

A building that is not a work of architecture, even if it encloses a con- 
venient void, encourages us to ignore it. And normally we will be blind to 
the building and its space as long as it serves its practical purposes. If the 
roof leaks or a wall break down, however, then we will see the building, but 
only as a damaged instrument. A building that is a work of architecture 
brings us back to living space by centring space. Such buildings raise to 
clarity preceding impressions of the scene that were obscure, confused and 
` inarticulate. The potentialities of power in the positioned interrelationships 

of things are captured and channelled. Our feeling for space is reawakened— 
we become aware of the power and embrace of space. 

The ‘between’ is a perceptible part of architecture just as with sculpture— 
an internal relation—but architecture’s ‘between’ sets up a ‘region’ that 
relates things to the earth and the sky. Architecture shapes a centre that more 
tightly organizes nature as a scene. Architecture helps space become a place, 
for space becomes a place when something organizes or assembles other 
things around it. Sculpture does this too. But whereas architecture is cosmic 
in orientation, sculpture is more intimate. Architecture is primarily a public 
art; sculpture is primarily a personal art. Sculpture brings out the ‘between’ 
as the impacting power that binds us to some thing. Architecture is a place 
that provides (since it carves open both inner and outer space) clearings for 

-such things as sculpture to fill, The ‘between’ of architecture is between 
many things, including the earth and the sky and often other buildings. 
Architecture structures a sensory scene, a region that creates places. The 
‘between’ of architecture is extensive. The ‘between’ of sculpture is more 
limited, primarily between us and the sculpture, and thus more intensive. 
In turn the ‘between’ of architecture is usually ‘thinner’, less impacting than 
the ‘between’ of sculpture. But for us to participate with sculpture most 
fully, the “between” has to be carefully placed. Hence most sculpture needs an 
appropriate architecture. Arp’s Growth jammed in a corner destroys at least 
half of its ‘between’. Michelangelo’s Pietà in the first chapel to the right of 
the entrance of St. Peter’s, that for security reasons has now been boxed off 
by glass, has lost some of its impacting power. Even worse was its theatrical 
setting at the New York World’s Fair of 1964-5, where the spectators were 
rapidly passed by like cans on a conveyor. 

Scuplture may find its proper place in the centred spaces of nature—as the 
Storm King Art Center in Mountainville, New York, and Henry Moore’s 
Glenkiln Cross above a loch in Scotland so magnificently prove—but prob- 
ably most sculpture finds its proper place in a scene set by architecture. In 
turn sculpture may intensify the life of architecture’s sensory space. Archi- 
tecture creates a context within which sculpture can give us the “felt withness’ 
with things. Architecture opens up the earth as a site—earth as ‘earden,’ the 
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old Saxon term meaning ‘to dwell’. Sculpture may help reveal that site’s 
soil, its ‘impacting between’. And that is why these arts have always been so 
closely related. Le Corbusier, for example, makes the interesting suggestion 
that the best site of sculpture would be like the focus 


of a parabola or an ellipse, like the precise point of intersection of the different planes 
which compose the architecture. From there the word, the voice would issue. Such 
places should be focal points for sculpture, as they are focal points for acoustics. Take up 
your stand here, sculptor, if your speech is worth hearing.® 


Architecture without sculpture is often like a home without furniture. 
Sculpture without architecture is often like furniture without a home. 
Sculpture needs its special place.* Architecture with its ‘between’ may provide 
that special place. And then the screen of the commonplace is removed. Both 
the place and its things are allowed to unfold into their fullness. 

It should be noted, however, that not all sculpture or architecture reveals 
the ‘between’ as just described. In the first place not all works of art fit 
neatly into such classifications as sculpture and architecture. The pyramids, 
for example, open up inner space for the dead only. Are they sculpture or 
architecture? Some so-called space-sculpture, such as the immense Gates of 
Spoleto by Alexander Calder, comes closer to architecture than to sculpture. 
If Calder had extended the upper steel plates of his assemblage horizontally, 
the structure would serve as a functional shelter, protecting an inner space 
from outer space. But even as given, the ‘between’ of this work is more like 
the region of architecture than the ‘impacting withness’ of sculpture. In 
the second place, even with works of art clearly within the same species the 
‘between’ may function very differently. The ‘between’ of low-relief 
sculpture may differ less from heavily textured paintings such as those of 
Jackson Pollock than from sculpture in the round such as Arp’s Growth. 
Thirdly, some sculpture, such as the elongated, emaciated figures of Gia- 
cometti, may keep us at a distance just as do most paintings. Most of Gia- 
cometti’s later sculptures set up a ‘between’ that is a no-man’s-land, for to 
come very far into the ‘between’ completely blurs the images, just as with 
Impressionist paintings. Moreover Giacometti’s splotched, corroded bronze, 
unlike the smooth attractive bronze of Arp’s Growth, repels touching. And, 
furthermore, the terrifying isolation of these lonely figures, like corpses, 
demands our respectful distance. Giacometti’s sculptures impact into the 
‘between’ centrifugally, the pressures keeping us away. Arp’s Growth, on the 
other hand, impacts into the ‘between’ centripetally, the pressures drawing 
us in. 


Ii 


There is a driving tendency in some contemporary arts to make the 
‘between’ more of an integral part of the work of art. Sculpture is, I believe, 
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the most adventurous art of our time, and the sculptural effect of the ‘impact- 
ing between’ is having more influence on painting, architecture, drama and 
the dance than at any time, perhaps, since the Greeks. 

This may be at least partially explained by our reaction against our 
technologically dominated times. We live in an age that arranges things so 
that we can ignore their ‘thingliness’, their ‘concrete suchness’. Thus Mark 
Twain tells how, as he learned the functions of a steamboat pilot, he became 
alienated from the Mississippi River: 


Now when I had mastered the language of this water, and had come to know every 
trifling feature that bordered the great river as familiarly as I knew the letters of the 
alphabet, I had made a valuable acquisition. But I had lost something, too. I had lost 
something which could never be restored to me while I lived. All the grace, and beauty, 
the poetry, had gone out of the majestic river !. . . . All the value any feature of it had for 
me now was the amount of usefulness it could furnish toward compassing the safe 
piloting of a steamboat.® 


Since Twain’s time technology has made tremendous strides. And so we 
tend to see all of nature as an insensate empty space containing things 
(including persons) as units to be controlled, as raw material to be hammered 
into useful shape. To the degree that we succumb to rather than dominate 
this Frankenstein, our lives become scheduled by-products of the power 
plants of society, driven like machines into the dubious safety zones of the 
herd. Then technology becomes the systematic organization of our depar- 
ture from things. We begin to quantify everything, even works of art, for 
then we can control these things and prove our theories about them. For 
example, in the Acton Collection in a private villa in Florence there is a late 
thirteenth-century Madonna and Child, its artist unknown, which is excep- 
tionally lovely because, among other reasons, of the exquisite blue of the 
Madonna’s mantle. I happened to see this painting some years ago in the 
company of a historian of art who was working on a monograph about early 
Renaissance haloes. He carefully measured the sizes of the haloes in this 
Madonna and Child and then did likewise with some other paintings in the 
room. While talking to my companion about the Madonna and Child I 
began to realize that this expert had ‘missed’ the painting. Art, at least 
temporarily, had been reduced to the problem of the evolving sizesjof haloes. 
To measure and count is, in a sense, not to see. 

Technology has its blessings, of course, but it also has its price—it may put 
us out of touch with the palpable presence of things, their qualitative 
particularity. And that is to deprive us of satisfying a primal need, for if 
Heidegger, Merleau-Ponty and Marcel are correct, we are with things as 
much as, if not more than, we are subjects over against objects. Our skins are 
more like thoroughfares than boundaries. (Can you distinctly feel, for in- 
stance, where your ‘skin stops and other things begin?) We are interlaced 
within a world of thirigs in which we ourselves as subjects over against 
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objects are abstractions from a primordial unity, from a prior togetherness.’ 
But we forget this and become beings out of joint, aching for reunion with 
we know not what. Sculpture, more than any other art, relieves that ache by 
bringing us back into touch with the tangible individuality of things, 
inducing their existence into our senses, returning us to our ‘withness’ with 
them that underlies our world. That is why, perhaps, sculpture is such an 
important art today for the first time since the Renaissance, and why the 
sculptural effect of the ‘impacting between’ is encroaching into some of the 
other arts. Perhaps if Rilke were writing about Rodin today, he would bea 
little more optimistic: 


I feel more clearly than ever before that in these works sculpture has developed con- 
tinuously to such power as has not been known since the ancients. But this plastic art has 
been born into an age which possesses no things, no houses, no external objects. For the 
inner life of which this age consists is still without form, intangible: it is fluid.® 

And Rodin, ifhe were still alive, could not possibly write: ‘I am one of the 
last witnesses of a dying art. The love that inspired it is spent.” 

Some avant-garde sculpture intensifies the ‘impacting between’ more than 
ever before by making the sculpture interact with the participant. For 
example, Nicolas ShGffer’s CYSP I—a name composed of the first 
letters of ‘cybernetics’ and ‘spatiodynamics’—includes in its large aluminium 
and steel frame photoelectric cells, microphones and sixteen pivoting 
polychromed plates sensitive to a wide range of variations in colour, light, 
sound and temperature. These changes are fed into an electronic brain 
housed in the base of the structure, which in turn activates four sets of 
motor-powered wheels. Depending on the stimuli, the sculpture will move 
more or less rapidly about the floor, turning more or less sharp angles. Blue, 
for example, excites rapid movement and makes the plates turn quickly. 
Darkness and silence are also exciting, whereas intense light and noise are 
calming. Complex stimuli produce, as in human beings, unpredictable 
behaviour. Moreover the, participant takes part in making the sculpture 
‘come alive’. The ‘between’ is charged two ways, for the sculpture affects us 
and we affect it. The forces ‘between’, however unpredictable, impact 
powerfully and the sense of ‘felt space’ is exceptional. 

In recent painting all kinds of devices have been developed to make the 
‘between’ sensible. Much Op Art, for example, makes the participant move 
(as with sculpture) in order to see the changing qualities and structures of the 
sensa. And Pop painting has always tended towards sculpture. In Tom 
Wesselmann’s Smoker Number I (Mouth Number 12) no frame or simple 
geometrical outline allows the imaginary space of the painting to be clearly 
divided from the real space. And by means of bright, aggressive colours and 
clever perspective the cigarette seems to jut out into the ‘between’. We are 
lured to walk to the side, as with relief sculpture, to confirm the illusion. In 
some other works Wesselmann incorporates three-dimensional objects with 
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his painted panels. Thus with Great American Nude, No 54 table and chair 
are placed in front of the panel as part of the composition. Michelangelo 
Pistoletto’s Man with Yellow Pants is a painted paper cut-out of a man with 
yellow pants pasted over about half of a stainless steel panel. As you approach 
the painting your reflection juxtaposes with the image of the cut-out man. 
You are pulled back and forth in order to grasp the changing composition of 
which you are a part. Robert Rauschenberg’s Soundings, a rectangle 45 ft. 
long by 8 ft. high, appears to be nothing more than a foggy mirror. But as 
one stamps one’s feet or claps one’s hands or speaks or yells, lights behind the 
mirror are*triggered off and we perceive myriad cut-out forms of chairs 
becoming visible as the mirror vanishes into transparency. With such paint- 
ings the ‘between’ may become as full of forces as with many sculptures. 

With the advent of the International Style of Architecture in the twenties 
and "thirties the sculptured impact of a building often was diminished in the 
clean sweep of wall and glass, where ‘less is more’. Jacques Lipchitz recalls 
that ‘when Le Corbusier built my house after the war, I wanted to insert a 
relief into a large bare wall. Corbusier was aghast that I should want to 
spoil his beautiful wall and he would not permit it’.“° And there is sometimes 
an ethereal intangibility—contrasted with, for example, the Palazzo Farnese 
by Giuliano Sangallo and Michelangelo—aboutsome of the buildings of Mies 
van der Rohe, such as The Residence of Dr. Edith Farnsworth. But in the 
styles of Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis Kahn, Robert Venturi, Gordon Bun- 
shaft and many others the solid mass of the wall has come back with impact- 
ing vengeance, and even sculptural decoration—for example, Henry 
Moore’s screen on the Time-Life Building in London—has returned. 
Moreover, after its first flowering even the International Style and styles 
strongly influenced by it almost inevitably seem to need the intensification 
of the ‘between’ that can be provided only by sculpture. Thus Eero Saarinen 
made an enlarged bronze cast of Antoine Pevsner’s Column of Victory and 
placed it as Bird Soaring in front of the General Motors Company Technical 
Center in Detroit. Saarinen’s building makes a perfect place for this sculp- 
ture, and this sculpture in turn intensifies the space this architecture clears. In’ 
a very different way Naum Gabo’s sculpture Rotterdam Construction—in front 
of De Bijenkorf, a store in Rotterdam designed by Marcel Breuer—with its 
open vertical construction, rooted like a tree but branching out more like the 
cranes and bridges of Rotterdam, brings out with striking clarity the com- 
pact horizontal mass and imposing force of the building. 

With literature, film and television the ‘between’, if my previous analyses 
are correct, necessarily remains basically transparent. With music, there is a 
‘ tendency towards a more ‘impacting between’ in the developments of 
electronic music and the sound and noise experiments of composers such as 
John Cage. Certainly in popular music, such as Rock, the devices of elec- 
tronic amplification have introduced an impacting effect into music. And in 
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mixed media, where music is involved, the ‘between’ sometimes becomes a 
very perceptible part of the work of art. In some musical comedies, for 
example, the audiences have become part of the action, for the first time on a 
large scale since the seventeenth-century masques of Ben Jonson and Inigo 
Jones. Thus in the recent revised Broadway production of Leonard Bern- 
stein’s Candide the audience was seated in and around the stages, actors and 
orchestras. Our heads and bodies were constantly turning to pick up the 
action, which seemed to be always coming from unexpected places, and we 
saw and smelled the sweat of the actors. Although opera, the most tradition- 
bound of the arts, has been slow to abandon the traditional stages the success 
of works such as Candide may lead the way, and I understand that Krzysztof 
Penderecki, the Polish composer, is now working with the possibility of 
producing an opera without a dividing stage. 

It is in drama and the dance that the movement towards the ‘impacting 
between’ is most evident. There is no necessary division any longer, as in 
traditional theatre, between stage-space and audience-space. In the marvel- 
lous production of Euripides’ Medea directed by Andrei Serban at La Mama’s 
Experimental Theater Club in New York City the principal actors rage at 
each other from two platforms, with the chorus and spectators seated 
in between. With Euripides’ The Trojan Women, also played at La Mama’s, 
Serban has the scenes take place in various parts of the auditorium. The 
audience moves to watch these scenes and the members of chorus move 
through the audience. Near the end of the play the actors guide the audience 
up into the side galleries, and the remaining action expands into the whole 
auditorium. In Lanford Wilson’s The Hot 1 Baltimore, presented in the 
Circle in the Square in New York City, the stage not only is not clearly 
demarcated but at the beginning, intermissions and at the end it is never 
quite clear when the drama begins or stops. In Julien Beck’s Paradise Now 
the whole theatre is the stage, and the audience is sometimes literally forced 
to get into the action. With the dance, innovators such as Meredith Monk 
and Twyla Tharp have at times completely eliminated the stage in the 
traditional sense. In Needle Brain Lloyd and the Systems Kid, for example, 
Monk uses a fifteen-acre setting including a lake. And Tharp sometimes uses 
streets—almost any street will do—for her settings. In such works the 
audiences are no longer at one end of the ‘between’. And that, in turn, 
enhances the impacting power of the ‘between’. The forces emanating from 
the dancing bodies no longer stop more or less at the edge of a stage but 
impact more directly on the audience. 

In the final analysis—although it seems likely that drama, the dance and 
mixed media will utilize the ‘impacting between’ even more strongly in the 
future—the homeland of the ‘impacting between’ will remain architecture 
and its most powerful expression will remain sculpture. By carving open an 
inside space within an outside space architecture creates inside and outside 
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clearings for man to dwell. Sculpture fills those clearings and sometimes 
nature's as well with the penetrating solid materiality of things: their smooth 
and rough textures, voluminosity and density, repulsions and attractions and, 
especially, their direct pressuring on our senses, their ‘push-and-pull with- 
ness’. It is sculpture more than any other art that reveals our minds and 
bodies and other things as somehow a prior gathered unity despite their 
give-and-take ‘otherness’ that causes bumps and bruises as well assoothings and 
satisfactions. Architecture helps nature furnish a place for sculpture to return 
us to the thingliness of things. The ‘between’ of architecture makes room for 
the ‘inbetween’ of sculpture. Then we dwell in sympathy with things, at 
home in the homeland. 
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ODOURS AND APPRECIATION 
Harold Osborne 


FROM THE practical point of view smells are among the most pervasive and 
insistent of our sensory experiences and, after bodily sensation, they are the 
most susceptible of intense feeling tone. They are delightful or ‘obnoxious, 
beguiling or disgusting, although. their affective quality diminishes very 
rapidly with habituation (we do not notice our own body smells). They are 
also, as Adrian Stokes once emphasized, the most evocative and the most 
nostalgic of our sensations. Smells are an environmental hazard. We cannot 
close our eyes to them or withdraw from them at will as we refrain 
from eating foods whose taste we dislike. They are also a potent source of 
refined pleasure. The making of perfumes is one of the oldest of human 
crafts, going back some 20,000 or 25,000 years. It was practised by the 
ancient Egyptians and in classical antiquity. The Book of Exodus contains 
recipes in XXX, 23-25, 35-37 for making a perfume ‘holy for the Lord’. To- 
day scents are ubiquitous in cosmetics and toilet articles, foodstuffs, deter- 
gents and many other kinds of consumer goods. In this paper, however, I am 
concerned more narrowly with the bearing of olfactory sensation—smell— 
on our understanding of aesthetic experience. The Encyclopaedia Britannica 
contains the remarkable sentence: “The psychological effect of a perfume is 
undeniable: it appeals to the senses in the same way as does a country scene, 
a fine painting, a pretty girl, or a piece of music.’ At least I hope to obviate 
the crass confusions contained in this sort of statement. 

1. The literature of philosophical aesthetics is strangely unsatisfactory on 
our experiences of taste and smell, touch and bodily sensation. In his paper 
“What Makes a Situation Aesthetic?’ J. O. Urmson instanced the smelling 
of a rose as a paradigm of the sort of experience upon which aesthetic 
appraisals are directly based. Things, he says, ‘may have sensible qualities 
which affect us favourably or unfavourably with no ulterior grounds’ and 
our responses to these are the “most simple cases of aesthetic evaluation’. 
Some philosophers follow him in making sensusous pleasure/displeasure the 
key to aesthetic judgement. But many have expressly repudiated the aesthetic 
relevance of the so-called ‘lower’ senses, most have passed them over by 
default and none has discussed their aesthetics in depth. Much human energy 
and endeavour have been expended on the ingenious construction of arti- 
facts for stimulating the gustatory and olfactory senses. Yet despite the 
enormous economic and social importance of food, wines and perfumes, 
these artifacts have never been seriously treated as works of art. 
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I believe that if reasons were given for ostracizing so large a section of 
sensory experience from aesthetic discussion, the argument would run some- 
what as follows. We speak of appreciation or aesthetic activity when we 
clamp attention upon a part of a total experience (e.g. a picture on the wall 
of a gallery) to the exclusion of the rest and when we do this without ulterior 
motive but solely for the sake of expanding our awareness of its qualitative 
nature and apprehending it more fully. But, it would be said, when the 
experience upon which attention is engaged is simple and unstructured—a 
smell, a taste, a single patch of undifferentiated colour—the activity of 
attending to it necessarily turns out to be jejune and self-frustrating because 
such a simple experience is not sufficiently complex to sustain attention more 
than briefly or to make possible any significant expansion of awareness. 
Therefore aesthetic discussion is restricted to the more complex modes of 
experience which afford adequate sustenance for aesthetic attention to be 
exercised fruitfully with continuous heightening of awareness. The most 
suitable objects to engender such experience are those artifacts which we call 
works of art, but some natural objects we see, and perhaps some natural 
sounds, also provide occasion for unfrustrated aesthetic experience. 

An argument of this sort was put forward by C. W. Valentine in the 
- Introduction to The Experiemental Psychology of Beauty (1962) to explain why 
he restricted his experimental research to music, poetry and the visual arts 
of painting and sculpture. I refer to it here because it seems to me that it 
makes articulate the tacit motives for the restriction of most theoretical 
discussion to these arts. Valentine speaks of a wider and a narrower sense of 
‘aesthetic’. In the wider sense we are said to take up an aesthetic attitude 
“wherever an object is apprehended or judged without reference to its utility 
or value or moral rightness; or when it is being merely contemplated’. This 
attitude can be taken up towards anything at all—‘even a sausage’. It is a 
necessary, but not a sufficient condition for there to be aesthetic experience 
in the full sense of the word, which Valentine equates with his use of ‘beauty’. 
For, he says, we ‘should hardly call the pleasurable sensations due to a 
satisfying meal “beautiful”’. In order to come within the ambit of beauty, 
or ‘aesthetic’ in its narrower application, Valentine says, an experience must 
be sufficiently complex not only to attract but to sustain attention with 
expanded awareness. “Though a single patch of glorious colour may for a 
short time so enthrall some persons that they insist on calling it beautiful, 
and a single chord played on the piano or even the note of a single bell 
tolling may equally delight many, nevertheless to hold our attention for 
more than a few moments there must be a certain degree of complexity in 
the object, such as is found in a picture or a musical composition.’ 

It is my purpose to show that this notion of aesthetic experience contains 
an important misunderstanding although it is nearer the mark than that 
which equates it with simple pleasure/displeasure response. When we attend 
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to an object aesthetically, without ulterior motive, attention is not engaged 
with its affective tone (pleasant/unpleasant affect) but with its sensory 
content. When we judge aesthetically we do not judge about sensuous 
pleasure or displeasure but about the adequacy of the experienced object to 
sustain attention with heightened awareness. Length of time is not a criterion 
The monochromatic paintings of artists such as Jules Olitski and John Hoy- 
land are designed to occupy the whole visual field of the observer with a 
single patch of colour and invite intensive awareness. As attention remains 
engrossed with expanded, not reduced, awareness observation becomes 
contemplation. Moreover even within the sensory range which is‘commonly 
excluded from aesthetic discussion sensibility can be cultivated and perhaps 
it would make little sense to deny that the sophisticated experience a Chinese 
connoisseur seeks and obtains from fingering a jade is aesthetic in character. 

2. It has become a commonplace to draw a distinction between practical 
perception, that is perception as a cognitive clue to the environment and a 
guide to action, and aesthetic perception, which is dwelling upon the 
sensory content of perception, savouring it for the sake only of intensifying 
our awareness of this content. We react to traffic lights with little or no 
attention to the precise shade of red or green that we see; but we dwell with 
heightened awareness on the deep velvety red ofa rose. We may savour with 
delight the pale bright shades of the sky at dawn or we may notice them 
merely as indications of the weather to come. For human beings smells are 
not only the most fraught of all sensations with feeling tone but, in contrast 
to most animals, they are the least informative. They are not, of course, 
completely uninformative. When we smell gas or smell burning or rotten 
fish we receive certain factual clues to the environment and guides to action. 
For doctors and chemists smells may serve diagnostic purposes and many 
kinds of craftsmen—including chefs—make use of smell to test the nature 
and quality of their materials. With smells, as with all other modes of sen- 
sation, the affective tone diminishes or even falls into abeyance when we 
attend to them as guides to action or as sources of information. The chemist 
in his laboratory is not disturbed by the nauseous quality of smells which he 
attentively heeds for testing and sampling. The professional savourer of 
perfumes puts aside the ordinary sensuous delight when his attention is 
engrossed with the sensory nature of perfumes for the purpose of description 
or comparison. 

This has all been recognized. But it has not been sufficiently understood 
that affective tone is damped down also when we attend to an experience 
aesthetically. When attention is concentrated upon the sensory content of a 
perceptual experience for no ulterior motive other than to expand our 
awareness of it, then the sensuous pleasantness/unpleasantness recedes, giving 
place to another kind of pleasure which is attendant on the enrichment of 
awareness itself. As Aristotle said in the Poetics, ‘to learn is highly pleasurable 
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not only to philosophers but to the rest of mankind in the same way’. People 
receive sensuous pleasure from sucking a toffee, and Valentine rightly refuses 
to call this ‘beautiful’. But when attention is concentration on the taste and 
awareness of the sensory nature of the experience is intensified, the initial 
sensuous pleasure gives place to a new pleasure in the enhanced awareness. 
To many people the taste of olives is at first unpleasant; if they are induced 
to ‘sample’ it—that is to attend more closely to its sensory character—a new 
pleasure in this awareness supersedes the initial dislike and the taste itself 
may become interesting. Even physical pain can be alleviated in this way. 
Toothache* is an acutely unpleasant affliction. But if medication is not 
immediately available, one may concentrate attention on the sensory 
character of the throbs and twitches and twinges and so hold the painfulness 
to some extent in check. It is a technique which has been cultivated in 
certain contexts to produce a tolerance for physical pain which could not be 
achieved by other means. Smells lose their strong affective tone not only 
by habituation (when we no longer notice the smell at all) or when we 
attend to them for purposes of information; but when we concentrate on 
the sensory quality of the smell for no reason other than to become aware of 
it, the affective tone recedes and the satisfaction of enhanced awareness takes 
its place. Sir Edward Barry, Smollett tells us, found ‘uncommon satisfaction 
from hanging over the stale contents of a close-stool, while his servant 
stirred it about under his nose’. 

Kant denied that sensuous pleasure is a basis for aesthetic judgement 
because sensuous pleasure varies from man to man whereas aesthetic judge- 
ments have a built-in claim to universal validity. But he thought that the 
pleasure which attends apprehension (he called it the ‘harmony of the cog- 
nitive faculties’) is a symptom of successful aesthetic experience. The proto- 
type of aesthetic judgement is not to be found in reports of our favourable 
or unfavourable reactions to the sensible qualities of things; it is to be found 
in the satisfaction which attends expanded awareness of the sensory content 
of experience. The contrast between simple sensuous pleasure/displeasure 
and the satisfaction of expanded awareness extends over the whole range of 
sensation and it is of fundamental importance for understanding the nature 
of aesthetic appreciation. 

Many people are attracted by the sensuous sparkle and glitter of jewellery 
whether it is gemstone or glass. But enjoyment of the qualities of colour, 
brilliance, lustre and fire on which the beauty of a gemstone depends is a 
cultivated appreciation involving intensified awareness and analogous to the 
connoisseur’s tactile exploration of a jade. Sensitive palpation is also in some 
cases an integral part of the appreciation of sculpture—as an extreme instance 
one thinks of Brancusi’s sculptures for the blind. We commonly speak of 
good and bad tone in music. This is a quality of the individual performance, 
not part of the written structure of the composition which is common to 
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many performances, and it is an important element in the aesthetic character 
of performed music. When we speak of good tone we do not mean a quality 
which arouses immediate sensuous pleasure like the songs of birds or the 
tolling of a distant bell: that might well conflict with our attention to the 
progressing structure of the music. We mean a quality of sound which 
invites and fulfils enhanced attention to the sensory nature of the sounded 
notes and this fits in with and furthers our attention to the musical structure 
in progress. Artists sometimes speak in glowing terms of the sensuous 
qualities of colour in their pictures, the richness of pigments, etc. It is a 
natural but somewhat misleading way of speaking. Pigments are not out- 
standing among the coloured objects in the world around us for the sensuous 
affect of their colours. When we enjoy the colours of a picture this is not a 
simple sensuous response to areas of pigment as distinct from attending to the 
shapes, composition, rhythms, etc. It is a deeper delight in enhanced aware- 
ness of the sensory nature of the coloured patches in isolation and in com- 
bination both as physical pigment and as a ‘picture image’ emergent from 
the physical substance of the picture. We may delight in bringing prominently 
to awareness the simultaneous sight of individual colour patches and the 
emergent colours of ‘optical combination’ in Divisionist technique, the 
after-images and illusionist effects at the edges of contiguous colour areas 
exploited by Hard Edge painters, the subtle harmonies of Matisse or the 
‘unattached’ colour of Helen Frankenthaler and Morris Louis. In all cases 
the delight is a satisfaction deriving from expanded awareness of sensory 
content, not mere pleasure response to colour half perceived. It is an aesthetic 
delight and is germane to our aesthetic apprehension of the other aspects 
of the art work. 

There is no difference in principle between attending to the sensory 
nature of a smell and enjoying good tone in musical performance or colour 
in painting. There are “fragrance gardens’ for the blind. The first of them was 
opened at Exeter, England, in the 1930s. Here persons deprived of the sense 
of sight can cultivate sensibility to the smell and texture of plants, and exercise 
the sensibility they have cultivated. The appreciation of works of art con- 
sists of a similar kind of heightened awareness through the exercise of a 
cultivated sensibility for more elaborately structured objects. 

3. It is said that only the objects of sights and hearing are capable of being 
organized into the complex structures which sustain full aesthetic appreciation. 
In his book Aesthetics (1958) Monroe C. Beardsley had no section devoted 
to olfactory sensation, but in a section headed “The Analysis of a Musical 
Composition’ he said incidentally: “Visual areas and tones are different in this 
respect from smells and tastes. Smells and tastes can of course be classified 
in certain ways, and basic dimensions have been proposed for them analogous 
to the dimensions of color and sound. But we cannot, at least not yet, arrange 
them in series, and so we cannot work out constructive principles to make 
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larger works out of them.’ While this is no doubt substantially true, it is a 
matter which will repay closer observation. 

All colours, we know, have three independently variable dimensions and 
every perceived colour can be ‘placed’ at a specific point on each of these 
scales. They are hue (the spectral aspect differentiating blue, green, yellow, 
red, etc.); intensity or saturation (the purity of the colour content or chroma 
as against an achromatic area of equal brightness); and brightness (the position 
of a colour on a corresponding scale running from black through grey to 
white). In addition there are many qualities which some colour sensations 
have and ‘others have not. Colours may be describable as film colours, 
surface colours or volume colours; they are transparent, translucent or opaque 
or they are metallic colours seen behind the surface of an object; they may 
have lustre, luminosity, glow, depth, etc. These qualities may be further 

- differentiated: for example, in the language of the lapidary, the adamantine 
lustre of the diamond, the vitreous lustre of the emerald, the greasy lustre of 
the opal and the lapis lazuli, the silky lustre of malachite, the milky lustre 
of the pearl, the undulating lustre of the chrysoberyl, called chatoyant, the 
vanishing lustre, called schiller, of the moonstone, and so on. Pigment colours, 
of course, are not capable of all these qualities. But a painter’s ‘picture image’ ` 
which emerges from the pigmented surface of the canvas may have them all 
and in addition other qualities not found in nature. Of these manifold 
sensory qualities of colour only the three independently variable dimensions 
can be located in series on a scale and so become the basis of structural 
organization. In practice even this organization is very rough and ready, 

"particularly in regard to hue, owing to the limitations of actual pigments, 

dyes and stains and because certain hues at certain degrees of saturation and 
brightness are perceived as different ‘colours’. For the most part pictorial 
structure depends on the spatial organization of colours and their qualities. 
Musical sounds have the independently variable dimensions of duration, 
intensity (degree of loudness), pitch (a sound without definite pitch is called 
noise not musical tone) and timbre (timbre can be analysed into fundamental 
and overtones, that is pitch and intensity of simultaneous tones, but is 
sensed as an independent quality). Of these, pitch and duration are the most 
important structurally. Together with intensity they form the basis of the 
emergent quality of rhythm. Duration has no bearing in pictorial art, but in 
music in combination with variations of intensity it can give rise to rhythm 
and in some cultures (Hindustani, African) musical compositions are created 
from this alone. Variations of intensity are not precise, general indications 
being given by the composer and their implementation left to the discretion 
of the performer. The emotional or expressive character of music depends 
very largely upon such indefinitely programmed variations or upon slight 
irregularities introduced by a performer in the dimensions of pitch and 
duration. Unlike hue in the field of colour, timbre is not organized in a 
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closed series. Timbre is divided into a number of types—brass, reed, wind, 
string, voice, etc.—corresponding with groups of man-made instruments, 
but these cannot be structured in the way-that pitch and intensity and dura- 
tion can be structured. Unstructured variations of timbre make a major 
contribution to the emotional and expressive character of music—sometimes 
called the ‘colour’ of the music, although the analogy is unsound. 

It is significant that the main European languages contain no names for 
the qualities of smells and we can refer to them only by metaphors, as is done 
in the perfumery trade, or by mentioning their source—the fragrance of a 
rose, the smell of violets, etc. The latter way does not work for complex 
and blended odours. There is need of a scientific and recognized vocabulary 
for naming the qualities of smells, but this could only be constructed if it 
became possible to classify smells systematically. 

With regard to sensory dimensions, smells, like colours and sounds, vary 
in intensity and perhaps in voluminousness. But no great exactitude in 
grading is possible partly because many smells decrease rapidly in apparant 
intensity if one is exposed to them over a length of time and also because 
many odoriferous substances differ radically in their sensory quality according 
as they are presented in a concentrated form in alcoholic solution or diffused 
in soaps, detergents, etc. Strictly speaking only visual and tactile sensations 
have the quality of localization but we can speak of the localization of smells, 
as of sounds, in a secondary sense to indicate association with some spatially 
oriented object or region which is regarded as their source. Apart from this 
smells do not have independently variable dimensions but are sensorially 
simple. Duration can hardly be regarded as a dimension of smell because 
although smells persist through time, they do not continue unchanged like 
pictorial colours and yet they cannot, like sounds, be turned on and off at will 
or be regulated. 

Like hues and timbres the sensory quality of smells can be classified into 
types in a somewhat elementary way. The six main types of smell were given 
by H. Henning in Der Geruch (1924) as follows: (1) spicy (as of cloves, 
cinnamon); (2) fragrant (or flowery, as of vanilla); (3) ethereal (or fruity, 
as in orange oil); (4) resinous (as of turpentine, pine needles); (5) putrid (as of 
hydrogen sulphide); (6) burned (as of tarry substances). Other smells were 
regarded as coming between these types, e.g. peppermint intermediate 
between. ethereal and spicy, roasted coffee intermediate between resinous 
and burned. As G. F. Stout earlier remarked in his Manual of Psychology, 
‘smells are often modified by mixture with touch and taste-sensations. The 
pungency of an odour is not strictly a sensation of smell at all, but a peculiar 
kind of tactual experience.’ There is a close relation between smells and tastes 
and many so-called tastes are in fact a combination of gustatory and 
odoriferous sensations. But in such analysis there is a tendency to confuse 
physiological machinery with experienced sensory content. 
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The more important outcome of this is that these classes as smells, rough- 
and-ready as they are, do not form a set like the hues in a colour circle where 
each hue lies ‘between’ two others and is sensed to be so. Although Henning 
constructed a ‘smell prism’ purporting to establish relations among the above 
classes of smells, this did not in fact constitute a serial order since no ‘dimen- 
sion’ was demonstrated in terms of which smells could be localized on a 
scale. Their order remained haphazard and must remain so unless a unifying 
principle of classification can be found. Even though individual smells 
should be able to be located within one or the other of the six broad types 
or intermediate between types, the order of the types themselves is random. 
On the other hand they do purport to cover all natural and artificial odours in 
contrast to timbres, which also have no serial order and which cover only 
artificial sounds produced by groups of instruments devised for the express 
purpose of making music. Natural sounds are usually ‘noises’ without 
definite pitch or timbre. 

Different colours can be perceived simultaneously only if they are spatially 
segregated. Different notes can be perceived simultaneously without spatial 
segregation as when a chord is played on the piano and we are aware at the 
same time both of the ‘emergent’ quality of the chord and of the individual 
notes which compose it. We can experience aggregates of smells, as the 
smell of dinner cooking, the sea-shore at low tide, a gymnasium, a tanning 
factory, and in such cases we can often detect the ingredients, becoming 
aware of the aggregate and the constituent smells at the same time, just as 
we are aware of the chord and the component notes. But aggregates of smells 
usually have far less distinctive character than musical chords, while arti- 
ficial mixtures and blends such as manufactured perfumes have a distinctive 
quality of their own but the component smells are less easy to observe and 
can often only be discriminated by an expert. 

4. To describe smells merely as pleasant or unpleasant is much too sim- 
plistic. Statistical averages of ‘preferences’ provided by experiemental 
techniques could offer nothing beyond ‘market information’, i.e. de facto 
preferences. But there are as many kinds of (pleasant/unpleasant) effect as 
there are kinds of sensory content. Smells may be nauseous; disgusting, 
offensive, sickening—there are no words in the language to name with any 
precision the multifarious unpleasant effects attaching to smells and almost 
none at all by which their pleasant affects can benamed and discriminated. The 
character of the feeling tone or emotional effect is closely linked to the 
sensory nature of the smell. The two are not identical since with certain 
attitudes of mind or through habituation we may experience the sensory 
content without the characteristic affect. But when we direct attention on 
the sensory content in order simply to intensify awareness of it in the attitude 
of mind which I have argued is the prototype of aesthetic experience, we 
are aware also of the characteristic affect or feeling tonealthough the pleasure/ 
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displeasure response recedes. This is a point of fundamental importance for 
the understanding of aesthetic experience in general. We can heighten our 
awareness of the feeling tone while ceasing to react strongly to it. Instead of 
responding with a surge of emotion in ourselves we become aware of the 
‘emotional tone’ as an objective quality attached to the sensory content of 
which we are aware—as when we hear sadness or glee ‘in’ the music instead 
of drooping or frisking ourselves. A striking instance of this occurs when we 
‘enjoy tragic drama. We volunartily submit ourselves to descriptions or 
representations of harrowing events, situations and emotions. We do not 
merely attend to these coolly as descriptions or displays but in sonte measure 
we identify ourselves with the emotions and predicaments before us, realising 
the emotions by sympathetic reverberation in ourselves. But we do not 
respond as we respond to real-life situations and emotions. While our atten- 
tion is engrossed in them with more than ordinary concentration, we attend 
to them as it were to reflections and savour them as emotions attached object- 
ively to the unreal persons and predicaments of the tragic work of art. 
Psychologists and aestheticians have often commented on the enjoyment of 
tragedy, noticing that the experience is ‘pleasant’ although the content of 
experience is harrowing. But the analogy with what happens in other fields 
of sensation at a less complex level has not been adequately remarked. 

Works of art are complex objects fairly elaborately structured compared 
with smells, tastes, etc. But as has been mentioned incidentally in this paper, 
the sensory material of which they are composed is susceptible of structuring 
in very different degrees. In music the dimensions of duration and pitch lend 
themselves to a high degree of structuring; intensity (loudness) is in practice 
loosely structured; and timbre does not constitute a unified dimension 
capable of independent structure. In painting the spatial aspects of shape and 
form are capable of structure in a very high degree limited only by the 
ambiguities introduced by optical illusions as, for example, the incorrect 
estimations of width and height. Colour, for reasons already suggested, is 
susceptible of far less precise structuring. Although we are capable of 
discriminating some 150 different hues, the discernible differences are not 
evenly distributed over the range of visible hue but we have greater powers 
of discrimination within the range of the longer wavelengths than the shorter. 
‘Nor do hues remain sensibly the same over the whole range of intensity 
(saturation) and brightness. To this must be added the practical limitations of 
the painter’s materials. Similar limitations attend the ordering of the dimen- 
sions of intensity and brightness. And added to all else are the uncertainties 
and ambiguities occasioned by ‘simultaneous contrast’ in all the dimensions. 
The structuring of colour is always a compromise and a makeshift, making 
unceasing demands upon the ingenuity, skill and intuition of the artist. 
In the literary arts, the material of which consists of ideas embodied in 
language, structuring is still more loose. 
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Works of art are structured wholes with ‘emergent’ properties which are 
not properties of their parts or simple aggregates of properties possessed by 
their parts. Appreciation of works of art involves becoming aware of these 
emergent properties, which for present purposes may be divided roughly 
into two kinds. They are (x) aesthetic qualities, such as those in virtue of which 
we call a thing elegant, graceful, dainty, balanced, clumsy, awkward, etc., 
and (2) emotional, expressive or evocative qualities. By and large, but not 
exclusively, the aesthetic properties attach more closely to structure and the 
evocative qualities either to slight irregularities in structure (as when a note 
is played just off true pitch or time is varied minutely for expressive purposes) 
or to those sensory elements which are more loosely structured. It is timbre 
and variations of loudness which play the major part in giving emotional 
‘colour’ to performed music and colour is the most evocative aspect of an 
abstract painting. 

The appreciation of a work of art is not an exercise of analytical or syn- 
thetic intelligence, though these may be contributory to it. It involves 
bringing the structured content of the work to full conscious awareness and 
this demands an intensity of awareness beyond the ordinary since the aes- 
thetic quality of a work of art consists precisely in its power to furnish 
adequate material to support an indefinite expansion of awareness. Apprecia- 
tion of a great masterpiece requires repeated exposure to it with constantly 
renewed familiarity and new apprehensions. Knowledge of styles and tech- 
niques can be ancillary. In the literary arts and representational painting 
knowledge of manifold incorporated meanings, ideas, symbolisms; etc. may 
be essential to full apprehension of the work. All this may call for a diversified 
background of study and preparation. But apprehension cannot be achieved 
by intellectual analysis, theoretical knowledge or factual background alone. 
This, and the advice of the critics, can help only by suggesting where and how 
to direct attention. The work of art is a complexly structured organic unity 
whose emergent qualities cannot be drived analytically from the qualities 
of its parts or from facts about them. They must be directly apprehended. 
The work must in the end be apprehended synoptically, as a unified whole, 
and this involves full awareness both of the whole and of the constituent 


_ elements with equipoise between the apprehension of the whole and the 


apprehension of the parts. 

The sensory material in a work of art which is less amenable to strict 
structuring may function in either or both of two ways. (1) It may serve to 
emphasize and clarify structure. For example, at its most elementary, vari- 
ations of loudness in music combine with duration to give rise to rhythm and 
sequences of notes are usually played.on a single class of instruments at each 
recurrence in order to clarify melody. In painting, variations of colour or 
brightness may point up rhythms and repetitions, balance and contrast, in 
the formal composition. In some recent schools of art attempts have been 
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made to give greater structural importance to this sensory material. Webern, 
Berg, Messiaen, and some of their followers, have attempted in their various 
ways to make partially independent structural use of variations in timbre. 
The abstract Colour painters who followed the Abstract Expressionists have 
sometimes tried to compose structured colour compositions without reliance 
on spatial structuring other than what is involved in the colours themselves. 
In all such cases appreciation is a matter of bringing the sensory content into 
the fullest possible awareness for the apprehension of the unified structure. 

(2) But this material may also function to enhance expressive or emotional 
quality, as, for example, to suggest fairly obvious instances, when heavy 
chiaroscuro or vigorous contrasts of loud and soft are used for dramatic 
effect or the deliberate structural indefiniteness of Debussy for evocative 
quality. It is in such cases—which to some extent apply in all works of art— 
that the analogy of smell impinges most importantly. The appreciation of 
art as an aesthetic activity does not envisage the direct enjoyment of sensuous 
pleasure or indulgence in direct, if mild, emotional stimulation. It is, as Kant 
intuitively grasped, a cognitive activity whose object is the enhancement and 
expansion of direct awareness and its reward the satisfaction deriving from 
the exercise of expanded awareness on an object adequate to sustain it at full 
tension and alertness. 

We are heirs to a civilization which is already intellectualized beyond the 
reaches of apprehension and is therefore stultified. We inhabit a culture 
where verbalization usurps the place of experience, where the photographic 
image is more real to us than reality, where we are no longer able to organize 
ourselves or our affairs and where mechanical devices remove us ever more 
completely from that direct contact with the environment, human and 
material, which can come only through the senses. We are become spiritual 
zombies, the robots of our own technology. The one path of escape still open 
to us is that of aesthetic activity, whether it be by the cultivation of enhanced 
sensibility in the humbler senses of smell and taste or by the proper apprecia- 
tion of fine works of art. This is our way back to reality. But the nature of 
appreciation itself is in danger of being misunderstood. 

5. I have argued that reports of favourable or unfavourable reactions to 
the sensory qualities of things are not a paradigm of aesthetic judgement. 
Pleasantness/unpleasantness is subjective and empirical whereas aesthetic 
judgement, as Kant said, contains a built-in claim to general validity. Instead 
I have suggested that an aesthetic act takes place when attention is directed 
upon the sensory content of an experience without ulterior motive other than 
bringing that content more fully into awareness and that aesthetic judgement 
is concerned with the adequacy of any such sensory content to sustain 
attention at an enhanced level of awareness. 

Besides being pleasant or unpleasant, the sensory contents of experience 
have complex evocative qualities. These appear to be particularly prominent 
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in smells, which characteristically do not enter experience as properties of 
things although they are sometimes associated with things as their source. 

When we attend to a smell aesthetically in the manner described, both the 
pleasantness/unpleasantness recedes and also the evocative quality changes 
its character: instead of responding directly to its evocative power we 
become aware of the evocative quality as a property of the smell as we hear, 
for instance, sadness in a melody without becoming sad. 

The sensory content of experience as we attend to works of visual or 
musical art consists of ‘dimensions’ susceptible of a high degree of structuring 
and ‘dimensions’ susceptible of a lower degree of structuring. By and large 
it is the latter rather than the former to which the more obvious evocative 
qualities of these works of art are linked. Appreciation, ideally, is a unified 
act of aesthetic attention which reduces or excludes direct emotional response 
to the evocative characteristics of the less highly organized material but 
induces enhanced awareness of them as qualities heard or seen in the work of 
art. Expanded awareness for the evocative qualities of smells is an analogy 
and a paradigm of this mode of appreciation. 

Through aesthetic activity we learn to cultivate sensibility to the environ- 
ment beyond the immediate demands of practical life in a technologically 
controlled society. 


METAPHOR AND LITERARY MEANING 
David S. Miall 


Ir Is a curious paradox that although theories of metaphor have been 
abundant in this century, they can hardly be said to have transferred into the 
practical work of literary critics interested in elucidating the meaning of 
literary texts that include metaphors. If this is so, then either critics are failing 
sufficiently to inform themselves of relevant advances in theory or the theories 
themselves are of little help—at any rate when one is looking at actual 
literature. In studying the meanings to which literary language gives rise 
critics have long been accustomed to the need to make explicit levels of 
thought which are only implied by the words on the page, but in the case 
of the metaphor—one of the most potent linguistic devices for the creation 
of thought beyond the language—there is still no generally accepted literary 
theory. In this article, therefore, I want to look first at some representative 
modern theories of metaphor and offer some suggestions as to why none 
seems adequate for the study of literary meaning. I then go on to outline a 
theory which, I think for the first time, makes possible the full integration 
of the metaphor into its literary context instead of considering it as an 
isolated linguistic phenomenon. I hope that it may for this reason enhance 
understanding both of metaphor and of literary meaning in general. 

Some writers on metaphor have been so impressed by its power that they 
have claimed the metaphorical process as the fundamental power of language. 
By contrast they oppose to it a plain or literal usage, so that a given example 
of language is either metaphorical or it is not. Philip Wheelwright, for 
instance, will call any example of ‘depth language’ metaphorical whether 
it is formally.a simile, a metaphor or indeed a simple juxtaposition. For him 
what distinguishes a metaphorical usage in his extended sense is the idea of 
metamorphosis. 


What really matters in a metaphor is the psychic depth at which the things of the 
world, whether actual or fancied, are transmuted by the cool heat of the imagination. 
The transmutative process that is involved may be described as semantic motion .. . 
the double imaginative act of outreaching and combining that essentially marks the 
metaphoric process. 


All presentations of ‘diverse particulars in a newly designed arrangement’ 
are to be considered metaphors, and this includes such presentations as 
Pound’s ‘In a Station of the Metro’: 
The apparition of these faces in the crowd; 
Petals on a wet, black bough. 
49 
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—which Wheelwright quotes as an example. If the multiple meanings of 
language are reduced to eliminate such outreaching and combining, we have 
what Wheelwright calls block or steno-language, in which each word has one 
fixed meaning in its context. This leads Wheelwright to identify the meta~ 
phorical process with all that is imaginative and transcending in human 
thought, to make ‘metaphor’ stand for almost the same thing as Coleridge’s 
‘esemplastic power’—the poetic process itself. Behind this hagiography of 
metaphor lies a useful theory of language and thought, but ifit is to have any 
future value for criticism, we need a more precise and less impressionistic 
presentation, one that will define the place of the metaphor more clearly in 
the spectrum of language’s different functions. In his effort to capture the 
spirit of metaphor Wheelwright casts his net so wide as to haul in anything 
that functions vaguely like a metaphor. But a more practical understanding 
of the structure of metaphor must be grounded in an understanding of the 
nature of language itself. 

The distinction made by Wheelwright between block and metaphorical 
language is not a new one. It seems to me to be rooted in the distinction that 
can be made about language itself; between denotation and connotation. This 
is the difference broadly speaking between a word’s literal or dictionary 
meaning and its many associated meanings, between its usual single referent 
and the fringe of multiple other referents that surround it. Denotation is the 
meaning of a word in block language, its use as a ‘mere label’. Thus the word 
cleaver denotes the chopper used by a butcher. Connotations are the parts 
and qualities that make up a concept—the wooden handle and metal blade 
of the cleaver, its sharpness and weight—the associations surrounding it— 
the butcher’s shop in which it is usually found, the meat and bone it is used 
on, the blood that will be found on it, its likeness to other knives, etc.-—and 
the feelings that may attach to it—we may think of butchery, of murder, or 
of our appetite for lamb chops. Connotations are the complex of associations 
and feelings that surround a word; they constitute the total of our experience 
of the situations in which we find the referent or concept which the word 
denotes. It is clear that each individual will have his own range of connotations 
for each word according to his experience of the referent, but most words 
have a core of connotations which remain relatively stable over time and 
among most members of the same community, what Max Black calls a 
‘system of associated commonplaces’.? Thus cleaver has for most people in 
our own time, I suspect, an indissoluble connection with murder through a 
series of films and detective novels in which it figured outside its more usual 
role. It is this system of cognitive and affective connotations surrounding 
_ each word that permits the non-literal use of language. 

When language is used figuratively the basic process that takes place is the 
transfer of connotations. In this respect the metaphor demonstrates a type of 
process common to all figurative language, but it is only one of a number of 
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ways in which language can be used to transfer connotations—there are also 
juxtaposition, simile, symbol, synecdoche, metonymy, hyperbole and 
euphemism. All these tend to confer on the subject word or phrase one or 
more extra meanings beyond its usual denotative or connotative meaning. 
Thus if we take the subject common-sense, this has a fairly stable group of 
connotations, a ‘system of associated commonplaces’, by which we under- 
stand it to be something generally useful, constructive and harmless. But if 
I say in a metaphor that a particular Baudelaire poem was subjected to the 
cleaver of common-sense, the connotations of murder, butchery, cutting 
through the bone, are transferred from cleaver to the effect confmon-sense 
had on the poem. In this instance the result of the transfer is startling, 
involving common-sense in an almost complete reversal of its usual meaning. 
What happened to the poem was clearly far from useful, constructive or 
harmless. 

Such a figurative use of cleaver seems to imbue its context with a kind of 
energy, a process that has clearly impressed many twentieth-century: writers 
on language. As the process has become better understood metaphor has in 
this century become reintegrated into normative theories of language. 
Statements such as this of Empson are typical—‘metaphor, more or less 
far-fetched, more or less complicated, more or less taken for granted (so as 
to be unconscious), is the normal mode of development of a language’? 
This new respect for the metaphor has on the one hand led to extravagant 
claims on its behalf by writers such as Wheelwright, and on the other hand 
to a number of new theories of metaphor by linguists, philosophers and 
critics. But it is a singular fact that none of the new theories is of more than 
marginal interest to the literary critic. Some are nevertheless worth looking 
at briefly since the reason why this should be so is of some interest, and it 
can tell us something of importance about the place of metaphor in the 
meaning of literature. 

Theories of metaphor can be rated according to the degree of creation 
which is thought to take place in the metaphor. The ornament theory which 
prevailed up to the present century holds that the metaphor embodies a 
literal meaning, a meaning that is quite capable of being stated plainly 
but that it is deliberatly obfuscated in order to give the reader the pleasure 
of working out the literal meaning intended, or to give the reader a shock of 
‘agreeable surprise’. All that is created according to this view is a frisson of 
pleasure. Close to this is the comparison theory, that metaphor is no more 
than acondensed simile. As Max Black observes,‘ this has been a longstanding 
and popular view, and it is still current. Here the metaphor is held to assert 
that some property or properties of the subject and of its modifier resemble 
each other. In fact such a theory is next to useless. 

In terms of the transfer of connotations the ornament theory does nothing 
at all—nothing is gained because the subject could have been described 
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literally in any case. The comparison theory seems to depend on a pre- 
existing identity of certain connotations, that the subject and its modifier 
possess certain connotations in common to which the metaphor draws our 
attention; again, no actual transfer of connotations seems to be implied. 
One can see that the theory has some truth in the case of weak metaphors 
such as cherry lips, where the connotations of redness, roundness, firmness, 
etc. are offered by both parties to the metaphor, but it overlooks other 
aspects of even this metaphor which depend on the transfer of connotations 
from the modifier cherry to lips, such as sweetness; and over such metaphors 
as the cleaver of common-sense where there areno connotations held in common, 
it has no explanatory power at all. 

Despite his strictures on the comparison theory Max Black’s own ‘filter’ 
theory$ appears only to be a more sophisticated version of it. In the metaphor 
man is a wolf, the word wolf possesses a ‘system of associated common- 
places’—that is to say, ideas of something fierce, carnivorous, treacherous 
and so on. In this metaphor, according to Black, the word wolf filters out all 
those traits of man which cannot be seen in terms of fierceness, carnivorous- 
ness, etc. No transfer of connotations is implied. But the weakness of Black’s 
theory is of course that we do not filter out the more normal connotations of 
man when we hear the metaphor; half of the force of the metaphor (such as 
it is) comes from the contrast we are made aware of between man’s normal 
qualities and his wolf-like qualities. To see man as wholly and exclusively 
wolf-like is to lose much of what the metaphor has to tell us about this type of 
deviance of man’s nature from what we would consider to be its norm— 
that aspect of man which is not fierce, carnivorous or treacherous. What such 
a metaphor sets up is not a filter but a perspective. 

W. B. Stanford’s description conveys this aspect of metaphor effectively. 
Metaphor, he says, 


is the stereoscope of ideas. By presenting two different points of view on one idea, that 
is by approaching a word through two different meanings, it gives the illusion and 
conviction of solidity and reality.® 


With Stanford we begin to approach the idea that metaphor actually creates 
something, instead of simply highlighting it or filtering it. I. A. Richards’s 
more acute understanding of language enables him to offer a view of meta- 
phor that is grounded in the nature and mode of action of language in 
general, ong in which new meaning is genuinely created. According to 
Richards’s ‘context theorem of meaning’, meaning is 


the delegated efficacy of signs by which they bring together into new unities the ab- 
stracts, or aspects, which are the missing parts of their various contexts . . . a word is 
normally a substitute for (or means) not one discrete past impression but a combination 
of general aspects. Now that is itself a summary account of the principle of metaphor. In 
the simplest formulation, when we use a metaphor we have two thoughts of different 
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things active together and supported by a single word, or phrase, whose meaning is a 
result of their interaction .. .7 


Metaphor, he goes on, is not simply ‘a verbal matter, a shifting and displace- 
ment of words . . . fundamentally it is a borrowing between and intercourse 
of thoughts, a transaction between contexts’. Useful though this is in its 
focus on context and thought, nothing he says about the metaphor would 
not be equally true about many other aspects of language. His coining of the 
terms tenor, to describe the subject of the metaphor, and vehicle, to refer to 
its modifier, which have since become the standard terms in much discussion 
about the metaphor, do not isolate anything unique to the metaphor; they 
are descriptive rather than definitive. Richards tends to use them indiscrimi- 
nately to refer sometimes to the denotation of a word in a metaphor, some- 
times to its connotations, so that no precise view of what takes place in a 
metaphor emerges. 

But Richards does offer something like a perspective view of metaphor. 
The interactions of tenor and vehicle are not confined to their resemblances: 
Richards also points to the effect of disparity. In fact a metaphor without some 
degree of disparity is not conceivable—it is the disparity that alerts us to the 
presence of metaphor (although this, again, is not unique to the metaphor). 
As Richards says, talk of the fusion that a metaphor effects can be misleading.® 
In the cleaver of common-sense we do not see common-sense behaving as 
though it were an actual cleaver; its operations acquire the character of 
brutality and murder while still being seen as the operations of common- 
sense. It would be more accurate to say that certain of the connotations of 
cleaver temporarily fuse with our notion of common-sense—others, such as 
its wooden handle or its connection with lamb-chops, get left behind. We 
are simultaneously aware of fusion in certain, but not all, respects, and of 
disparity; hence the sense of perspective in a good metaphor. 

In Wheelwright’s account of metaphor the affect of tension which arises 
from the disparity is given a central place—he seems to be the only authority 
on the metaphor apart from Gustaf Stern! (who does not develop the idea) 
both to discover this quality and identify its source: 

The essence of metaphor consists in a semantic tension which subsists among the 
heterogeneous ‘elements brought together in some striking image or expression. 
Poetic language implicitly cross-weaves multiplicity-in-unity and unity-in-multi- 
plicity; it is tensive because of the precarious balance between two or more lines of 
association which it invites the imagination to contemplate. 


But Wheelwright inflates metaphor, as I mentioned (and as can be seen even 
in this passage), to include all poetic language, and renders himself incapable 
of saying anything about the metaphor except in very general terms. 

In seeking an account of the structure of the metaphor some of its charac- 
teristic traits can be found described in each of the different theories I have 
surveyed—affective qualities, tension, disparity, perspective—but none gives 
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anything approaching a full or satisfactory analysis, and none offers more 
than a very limited insight into what specific qualities a metaphor is likely 
to contribute to the meaning of a literary work. There are perhaps two major 
reasons for such striking ineffectualness, both inherent in the fact that none 
of the authors appears to have studied in detail what metaphors in literature 
actually do, how they interact with their contexts. Firstly there is the fact 
that metaphors in literature only fairly rarely occur singly—they are much 
more often found in combinations of two or more. This rather remarkable 
point is not commented on by any of the authors except Wheelwright, 
whose diaphor (a trope consisting of ‘a group of several dissimilars and a 
relating them on the basis of a felt congruity’)!* refers rather loosely to this 
phenomenon; and it limits the usefulness of even such a thorough and other- 
wise invaluable study as that of Christine Brooke-Rose,!® in which the 
majority of metaphors studied are single. Statistics are of strictly limited 
value, but the incidence of single versus multiple metaphors in poetry is 
sometimes quite surprising. In Donne’s sequence of nineteen sonnets, the 
Divine Meditations, there are 137 metaphorical usages of words or phrases; 
of these only eleven are unconnected in some significant way to a further 
metaphor or metaphors within the same poem, and several of these are 
connected to a simile or some other image. From the semantic point of view, 
therefore, discussion of an isolated metaphor when it actually shares areas of 
meaning with adjacent metaphors or other aspects of its context, is almost 
useless. Secondly and more generally, such theories of the structure of 
metaphor as ‘transaction between contexts’, ‘stereoscope’, ‘tension’, and the 
like, tell us almost nothing about what such an enriched context means, or, 
~ to be precise, what kinds of new meaning the metaphor brings into being. 
An unacknowledged difficulty with the semantic status of the metaphor 
seems to lie here behind the confusion and proliferation of theories on meta- 
phor. Although the syntactic structure of the metaphor can be defined quite 
precisely, there appears to be no single or unified range of meanings which the 
metaphor alone is capable of embodying: almost everything that I have 
quoted writers on the metaphor as saying could in some instances be applied 
to other kinds of linguistic device. There are many similes in poetry which 
are as powerful as the best metaphors; and many metaphors that have weak- 
ened and faded into literal usage. Thus the great variety of metaphors in 
literature seems, at any rate in the present state of our knowledge, to rule 
out any definitive semantic theory of metaphor that would entirely exclude 
figures such as simile and symbol. Some sense of this seems to lie behind the 
hyperbolic use of the term ‘metaphor’ by writers such as Wheelwright, but 
this is to cloud understanding of the nature of meaning in literature where 
we should be seeking greater precision. 

My own four-part theory of metaphor, which I want to present now in 
the last section of this article does not pretend to be definitive; nor, as will 
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become evident, would one want to claim that all four aspects of the meta- 
phor are present in each instance of the use of metaphor. But the advantages 
of the theory are, firstly, that it provides a basis for connecting the meaning 
of a metaphor to its context—even, if appropriate, to the meaning of the 
whole work in which it is found; and secondly, that it permits a precise 
analysis of some of the ways in which meaning and thought are created 
beyond language. Some of the terms I use to characterize the several processes 
of the metaphor are not new, but it is the first time, I think, that they have 
been brought together in this way to help explain the function of the meta- 
phor. The four aspects I have in mind are (i) transfer of connotatiéns, which 
I have already discussed in some detail, (ii) defamiliarization, (iii) tension, and 
(iv) generalization. 

A metaphor, it will be remembered, may highlight the connotations which 
its subject and modifier have in common as was largely the case in cherry lips; 
but the more interesting and striking metaphor will transfer certain of the 
connotations of the modifier to the subject, giving to the subject temporarily 
connotations or meanings lying quite outside its own range of connotations, 
both cognitive and affective. To the extent to which new connotations are 
transferred on to it, the subject will be defamiliarized. Thus in the case of 
cherry lips certain connotations are transferred, and these give even this well- 
worn metaphor a degree of force. With a faded metaphor such as the leg of a 
table or eye of a needle no one now is aware of any connotations being 
transferred and the subject therefore undergoes no defamiliarization. With 
the cleaver of common-sense not only does the metaphor depend entirely upon 
the transfer of connotations, but the connotations of cleaver are markedly 
opposed to those of common-sense, so that the defamiliarization of the sub- 
ject is here at its strongest. 

The concept of defamiliarization is not new to criticism. It is perhaps best 
known from the writings of the Russian Formalists, where it was originally 
developed by Shklovsky. Shklovsky defined art itself as defamiliarization, 
a way of making familiar objects strange and renewing perception. But 
notions of defamiliarization can be found also in Coleridge, in his account 
of what Wordsworth was to contribute to the Lyrical Ballads. Wordsworth’s 
object, he says, was ‘to give the charm of novelty to things of everyday’, to 
direct the mind to the wonders of the world, ‘which, in consequence of the 
film of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we have eyes yet see not, ears that 
hear not, and hearts that neither feel nor understand’.14 Such benefits can 
be claimed as part of the more specific virtues of the metaphor, but the most 
useful aspect of applying the idea of defamiliarization to the metaphor is that 
it allows us to analyse with some precision aspects of both the language and 
thought of a metaphor and its context. 

In the first place it alerts us to the fact that the subject of the metaphor must 
either in itself have a strong and clearly understood system of connotations, 
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or have had them conferred upon it by its context, in order for defamiliariza- 
tion to be possible. The cleaver of justice as a metaphor has only a vague and 
dubious import, probably of something bad, because the connotations of its 
subject justice are so hazy and indefinite; but one can readily see how the 
metaphor would gain greatly in force if justice had already been established 
by its context as something either markedly good or markedly corrupt. It 
also reminds us of instances of metaphor which are entirely dependent upon 
context. As Ina Loewenberg remarks, 7 


in some cases the circumstances of the utterance of a sentence determine whether or not 
it is metaphorical. . . . “Smith is a plumber’ could be true or false literally, or it could be 
a metaphor—if Smith i is a surgeon.15 


To account for the meaning of a metaphor, then, we must not only describe 
what kinds-of connotations are transferred from the modifier on to the sub- 
ject, but also what the connotations of the subject itself are before defamiliariza- 
tion—whether they are inherent, whether they have been induced by the 
previous context or to what extent the context has reinforced them. 

Defamiliarization thus directs us to these séveral semantic aspects of a 
metaphor and its context; it also, as Coleridge and others have noted, carries 
an emotive charge. This is the principal contribution that defamiliarization 
makes to the thought created by a metaphor. It is the effect of metaphor 
noted by the ornament theorists, who refer to the pleasure of problem solving 
or to the shock of agreeable surprise it induces. But a study of the Rinds of 
connotations transferred to the subject by the modifier will enable us to 
determine more precisely what the characteristic affect of defamiliarization 
is likely to be in a given case. For instance, the generally good affect 
attaching to common-sense is subverted and overthrown in my metaphor. 
Or in this metaphor of Yeats, from “The Tower’, to ‘plunge . . . Into the 
labyrinth of another’s being’, the strictly neutral effect of the noun being is 
overlaid with foreboding and thoughts of strenuous striving. Such affects 
may often be perpetuated or mutated by the context which follows the 
actual metaphor. 

A third aspect of metaphor, arising from defamiliarization, is tension; but 
where defamiliarization directed us to look back at the metaphor’s possible 
dependence on its preceding context, this directs us to the consequences of 
the metaphor in what may follow. This tension is the dissonance between 
the subject’s normal meaning and the alien connotations transferred on to it 
by the modifier. There is an awareness of both these meanings simultaneously 
—the phenomenon I referred to earlier as ‘perspective’-—and their disparity 
may set up an expectation for either resolution or elucidation. This will be 
particularly noticeable in cases where a poem is introduced by a metaphor, 
such as the striking first line of one of Donne’s sonnets: ‘Batter my heart, 
three-personed God . . . ’ It is the aspect of metaphor that seems to have 
caused the most misunderstanding, many writers referring to the metaphor 
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as a fusion or unity, as though it somehow closed up in itself, and exhausted 
all the potential of, the disparity between subject and modifier. But as I hope 
I have already made evident, no metaphor would ever be perceived as such 
if we were unable to perceive its contrast of meanings. 

This tensive aspect of metaphor is probably the most fruitful in generating 
meaning beyond the language. Even the well-worn metaphor cherry lips, 
considered singly and in isolation, suggests several ideas lying beyond the 
connotations of the contributory words, which are both vivid and precise. 
For instance kissing would, I take it, be one of the normal connotations of 
the word lips, but cherry lips suggests the firmness of flesh of the lips beneath 
the kiss, their roundedness and rich colour; and it also conveys the notion 
that the lips are ripe—their owner neither too young nor too old, and of 
course probably female. This one simple metaphor, then, conveys a strong 
impression of a particular pair of lips and also something about the person 
to whom they belong. The tensive quality of the metaphor leads us to expect 
that one or more of its implications in this way will be taken up or developed. 

The fourth and last aspect of the metaphor I want to mention is its gener- 
alizing function. The effects arising from this function of the metaphor, 
however, seem to me more problematical and less amenable to analysis. 
Whereas the aspects of defamiliarization and tension directed us mainly to 
the subject of the metaphor, this directs us to the nature of the modifier, and 
is an effect largely confined to cases where the modifier is a noun. In its 
context the subject of lips is being referred to, or one particular occasion on 
which common-sense was used, rather than lips or common-sense in general. 
And this is indeed one of the virtues of the metaphor, in that it enables us to 
specify, to particularize, to make us see an individual object or envisage some 
individual occasion. But the modifier imports connotations from an alien 
sphere, from an object or idea which has not been so specified. We are not 
referring to a particular cherry or a named cleaver, but to the qualities of 
cherries and cleavers in general. This general aspect of the modifier in the 
right circumstances has the perceptible effect of universalizing the context 
of the metaphor at the same time as the transfer of connotations from the 
modifier particularizes the subject. If this seems paradoxical, it nevertheless 
gives rise to one of the most striking features of literature, and one whose 
origins are often poorly understood. It is true that universality is not exclu- 
sively or even mainly created by metaphor, but an understanding of the 
way it works in metaphor will cast some light on other forms of the general- 
izing process. 

In general the metaphor relates the particular subject to the larger world 
via a non-specific modifier, but in practice the degree of generalization felt 
will depend on the status of the modifier in the world. Cherries and cleavers 
have only a limited and fairly local significance as items in the world’s 
furniture, so their respective metaphors have hardly any generalizing force. 
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But with a noun such as winter or sea employed as modifier, a metaphor may 
be felt to have considerable power to universalize its context.’ I have in mind 
such metaphors as these of Shakespeare: ‘Now is the winter of our discontent’ 
or ‘to take arms against a sea of troubles’. Or consider the rising and setting 
of the sun in this passage of Wordsworth: 


Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 
The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 
Hath had elsewhere its setting . . . 


Or the apparently more mundane business of eating, as it figures in Paster- 
nak’s ‘Parting’: 

Now she has gone away; 

Unwillingly perhaps. 

The parting will eat them up, à 

Misery will gnaw them, bones and all. 

The difficulty of analysing where exactly the force of the modifier lies is 
I think inherent in the fact that we are not clear what the power of the winter, 
the sea, or the sunrise, might be in its own right. Each of these images has a 
profound role in shaping the world as we know it, and we cannot tell how 
deep the reverberations of each may go into our minds; each has a kind of 
archetypal significance such that only a few of its implications can be felt 
consciously at any one time—we have no way of knowing how the rest may 
unconsciously be affecting and colouring our response to the metaphor in 
which they occur. What we can say is that the use of such a word as a modi- 
fier unites the small world of a metaphor’s subject to the rhythms and cycles 
of the large world, or some substantial aspect of it. 

Wimsatt and Brooks note the fusion of universal and particular of which 
the metaphor is capable, adding that it ‘would seem to be the only verbal 
structure which will accomplish this feat’.1® This seems untrue to me: there 
are a number of ways in which verbal structures in addition to the metaphor 
can simultaneously create both universal and particular meanings, and by 
virtue of its own facility in this respect a metaphor may often be linked to 
its context through such shared areas of meaning. A full theory of the 
metaphor in literature would in fact go on to demonstrate how metaphors 
may expand through the devices of extended, parallel and multiple meta- 
phors, and how the tension and generalization of the metaphor can unite it 
with the structure of meaning in a whole work. But in the present article I 
have tried to show some of the preliminary features on which a critically 
useful theory of the metaphor might be founded. 
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METAPHOR AGAIN 
Francis Edeline and Philippe Minguet 


FROM ARISTOTLE to the present time the subject of metaphor has given rise 
to so much literature that a German scholar recently proposed introducing 
‘metaphdrology’ among the panel of sciences.! As soon as it was founded 
The British Journal of Aesthetics contributed to this long-lasting commentary 
on metaphor by publishing several papers on this subject. One of us has 
reviewed three of these essays in a Belgian periodical.? In the early 1970s one 
could observe, mainly in France, a revival of rhetoric, or at least of that part 
of rhetoric which deals with the definition and classification of the figures 
of speech.3 

In this joint effort—wrongly or not, but frequently labelled ‘structuralist’ 
—the concept of systems is essential. It seems quite possible that for a long 
time a lack of systematization was the major hindrance in metaphor research. 
The word ‘metaphor’ has been extensively and carelessly used, in some 
instances to indicate any ‘effet de style’, as an approximate substitute for 
‘image’. For instance, Haig Katchadourian, unable to consider simultaneously 
the different types of figures, tends to confuse such figures as oxymoron or 
hypallage with metaphor. 

The structural approach was, no doubt, that of Jakobson in his famous 
paper on the opposition between metaphor and metonymy, thought of as 
parallelling that between similitude and contiguity (and, of course, many 
other dichotomies, among them several of aesthetic status)*. But this was an 
oversimplification, and in his opening address at the first International 
Congress on Semiotics (Milan, 1974), Jakobson proposed a trichotomy, 
making room for the synecdoche, the nuclear figure in rhetorical mechanism. 

Synecdoche has always been one of the major difficulties of tropology. 
Many authors, in the past and nowadays, confuse it with metonymy.® 
Conventions in terminology may show slight variations from one language 
to the other, and are irrelevant here: the main point is to perceive the 
differences where they are. According to the theory presented by the Liège 
group, the difference between synecdoche on the one hand and metaphor 
and metonymy on the other is essentially one of level. To put it in a nutshell, 
let’s suppose that every figure implies a ‘starting’ term and an ‘arrival’ term. 
We then assume that in metaphor and metonymy the level of generality 
is approximately the same in the two terms. Consider the well-known slogan 
‘Put a tiger in your tank’. For the reader the abstraction level has not been 
greatly modified between ‘tiger’ (‘a certain species of animal’) and ‘X’ (‘a 
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certain brand of petrol’). Any synecdoche, on the contrary, necessarily 
modifies this level: species is taken for genus, part is taken for whole, and so 
on. 

One must next recall the widely stimulating influence of A. J. Greimas’s 
works and, in general, the definite progress of semiotic analysis. To put it 
simply, words are not monolithic items of meaning. They can be broken 
down into elements of meaning. Such a breaking down with two totally 
different modes (according as the cut is of conceptual or of perceptual 
origin) leads one to consider metaphors, as well as metonymies, as implicit 
couplings of two synecdoches. In a context where ‘birch’ is used as a metaphor 
for ‘girl’ the substitution must logically be composed of two sequential steps. 
Among the characteristics of ‘birch’ one at least is retained. Let’s suppose it is 
the idea of ‘slenderness’. Such a notion stands at a higher level than ‘birch’ 
on a generality scale. Thence one descends, so to speak, to another and more 
complex idea—‘girl’ in the present instance—and this idea has an intersection 
with the first. 

From the above one can deduce that synecdoche is in fact the fundamental 
trope in its four aspects: genus for species, species for genus, whole for part, 
part for whole. The metaphor is produced by two operations: the suppression 
and the adjunction of semantic elements.’ 

This novel interpretation of the metaphorical mechanism has been up to 
now subject to criticism on several particular points, but never on its basic 
foundation. Paul Ricoeur, in his recent book La Métaphore vive, has devoted 
several pages to a penetrating analysis of the French neo-rhetoric.* Basically 
this philosopher criticizes the emphasis laid by this school on what he calls 
the concept of the ‘word-metaphor’, whereas according to him the problem 
must be approached at the sentence or statement level. The argument is 
important and concerns the opposition between meaning and signifying.” In 
fact, and we have shown this in later works, Ricoeur is right in insisting on 
the importance of context. Any figure is, above all, a break in the contextual 
coherence. In the case of metaphor, even if it is located in only one lexical 
unit, it is in the sentence sequence that its meaning effect will appear. On the 
other hand, if one is interested in the mechanism through which the figure 
is formed, one must resort to the principle of semantic breaking down. This 
principle is fundamental and constitutes, in our opinion, the necessary 
starting point of a meaningful theory of figures. 
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PSYCHICAL DISTANCE IN ACTING 


Gavin M. Bolton 


Tue concert of Psychical Distance in Art has enjoyed considerable support 
since it was introduced by William Bullough! in 1912. In more recent years 
it has been questioned by writers such as George Dickie? and Allan Casebier’, 
and the former writer’s views have lately been criticised by Sneh Panditt. 
Both defenders and attackers of the concept have tended to confine their 
judgments to one aspectof Bullough’s argument—to the relationship between 
what goes on on stage and the response of the audience. Bullough, however, 
instanced a much greater range of artistic contexts in which he observed 
Distance occurring. I propose, therefore, to examine the validity of the 
concept by taking an angle which he referred to but did not pursue in detail— 
the activity of Acting. 

Let us first look generally at the principle as Bullough applied it. He 
maintained that Distancing was relevant to the act both of creating an 
artistic form and of responding to a work of art. It is as much an essential 
experience for the spectator as for the artist. Basically it is achieved by the 
artist or the spectator holding in abeyance the practical, concrete demands 
of the artistic context, thus allowing a different quality of response to be 
released. The relation to the object of art is still personal, ‘often highly 
emotionally coloured, but of a peculiar character. Its peculiarity lies in that 
the personal character of the relation has been, so to speak, filtered. It has 
been cleared of the practical concrete nature of its appeal, without, however, 
thereby losing its original constitution’. He speaks of Distance as something 
that has to be ‘inserted so that a state of ‘aesthetic consciousness’ can be 
achieved. 

A feature of Psychical Distance is its variability. The degree of Distance 
is affected by both the object and the spectator. According to Bullough loss 
of Distance may be brought about, say, by the crude naturalism of an object 
or by the inability of the spectator to separate what is happening on stage 
from his own private situation. Likewise ‘over-distance’ may be achieved 
by the object (for instance, an historical art form dependent upon currently 
inaccessible understanding) and by the spectator (for example, a detached 
professional critic). The aesthetic experience, therefore, must be neither too 
personal nor too impersonal. As Ruth Saw puts it: “The balance is a state of 
exquisite awareness, neither the cold contemplation of a mere observer nor 
the passionate warmth of a partisan.” 
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I am not concerned in this paper to discuss the arguments on whether or 
not the spectator is in a state of ‘exquisite awareness’ but whether such a 
description of a special state of mind can reasonably be applied to the actor. 
Let us first look at what Bullough says specifically about acting: 

The same transformation through distance is to be noticed in acting. Here, even more 
than in the other arts, a lingering bias in favour of the ‘imitation of nature’ theory has 
stood in the way of a correct interpretation of the facts. Yet acting supplies in this and 
other respects exceptionally valuable information, owing to its medium of expression 
and the overlapping—at least in part—of the process of producing with the finished 
production, which elsewhere are separated in point of time. It illustrates, as no other 
art can, the cleavage between the concrete, normal person and the distanced personality.® 


Acting is normally a complex, psychosomatic activity. In the hope of 
dispensing with at least some of its complexities, I shall for the time being 
confine attention to an examination of a young child’s symbolic play. In 
order to attempt this enormous switch from the sophistication of an art form 
to the acting of a child, let us find a definition of acting that will help us do 
this: 

Acting is a symbolic representation of meaning achieved by using the body in relation 

to the physical environment as a medium of expression. 
I am well aware that the above description falls short of both the actor’s 
concept of his art and the educationist’s view of ‘creative’ behaviour. 
Nevertheless the definition does successfully distinguish Acting from non- 
symbolic forms of behaviour and from other forms of art. It is perhaps not 
so much a definition as a common denominator, broad enough to embrace 
Olivier’s Hamlet and a child’s make-believe play but failing to make any. 
artistic distinction between the two. I shall work on the assumption that if 
Distance operates when it is pared down to a symbolic activity where the 
intention is not primarily artistic, then it is likely to be a feature of that same 
symbolic activity in its more obvious theatrical form. Piaget® maintains that 
this form of symbolic activity occurs in the development of a child as early 
as 18 months-2 years. He describes, for instance, how he observed a child 
who, having seen a cat on a wall, soon afterwards passed a box round, saying 
‘meow’ as he did so. 

Let us now begin to examine this symbolic play activity in terms of what 
appear to be the essential features of Bullough’s ‘Distance’ concept, the 
reduction of the concrete and the practical. In one sétise the child’s activity 
described by Piaget is clearly not concrete in that the notion of ‘cat’ is 
evoked without there being a cat present. In another sense, however, it is 
concrete in that the action of passing a box round occurs in time and space, 
in the here and now. In other words, one concreteness is used to represent 
another concreteness; there is an actual present and a metaphorical present. 
I use the term ‘metaphorical’ deliberately. The actual present (passing the 
box) is not merely an imitation of the absent context. (Notice Bullough 
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claims too that acting is not ‘an imitation of nature’.) The metaphor is 
created by a juxtaposition of selected features of the actual context with 
selected features of the recalled context. The oscillation of meaning between 
the two apparently incompatible contexts creates the metaphor. It seems, 
therefore, possible to argue that some kind of ‘distancing’ away from the 
concrete does take place but it appears to be achieved not so much by the 
direct removal of the concrete as, say, in painting, where concrete action 
can only be implied, but by the coincidence of two concrete forms each 
modifying the absolute concreteness of the other. 

For Bullough Distance also requires the reduction of the practical, i.e. the 
removal from one’s response of those elements that would result in action. 
This may seem absurdly inappropriate when applied to acting, an activity 
that by its very nature is made up of action. Nevertheless if we stick with the 
notion of acting as metaphor, it allows us to argue that whatever meanings 
it is intended the metaphor should carry those that directly deal with practical 
matters are the least relevant. If a child, playing at being his mother in the 
kitchen, is bound by the practicalities of waiting for a kettle to boil ora joint 
to roast, or an actor on stage is restricted by the sharpness of a real sword or 
the problem of getting the number of stitches right in a length of knitting, 
neither child nor actor would be working in metaphor. To move the action 
into metaphor the immediate practicalities would have to subside so that 
other meanings become available. For the child the meaning might be the 
importance of being mother or the frustrations of being mother. Similarly 
for the actor the sword fighting and the knitting are but token practical 
contexts triggering off more universal meanings. 

This emphasis on meaning allows us to begin to make some distinction 
between an artistic and a non-artistic activity. The following illustration fits 
our earlier broad definition of acting, but because the meaning to be abstrac~ 
ted is purely a practical one it can in no way be described as art. Supposing 
a professional plumber in a pub meets a friend who needs advice on how to 
repair his central heating. Over a pint. of beer the plumber is driven to 
demonstrate how the job needs to be done, using words, gestures and even 
his beer glass to recreate the plumbing job. The actual concrete context is a 
man sitting in a pub. The absent concrete context is a man doing a plumbing 
job in a house. A process of abstraction takes place from the salient features 
of both contexts and a metaphor is created. To that extent the plumber (the 
actor) is ‘distanced’ from the concrete, but is relatively nearer to the practical 
(not absolutely of course) as that is the only meaning in which heis interested. 

The ‘plumber’ illustration fails to qualify as ‘acting’ in another significant 
respect, one that needs to be highlighted if we are fully to understand the 
concept of concreteness vis-à-vis the actor. We have already established that 
there is a distancing resulting from the juxtaposition of one kind of concrete- 
ness with another, but we need to look more closely at one particular 
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dimension—the dimension of time. Acting is dependent upon the actor 
behaving as if the metaphorical present is the actual present. Whereas the 
plumber does not at any stage in his demonstration pretend that he is 
actually repairing the central heating, it is incumbent upon the actor playing 
Othello to behave as if he is actually strangling Desdemona. The tense the 
plumber is employing is a sort of conditional future: ‘if I were doing the 
task I would work in this way’. The tense of the actor is the present: ‘I am 
killing Desdemona’. And yet this is only partially true. I propose now to 
discuss another aspect of time in acting which adds to rather than reduces 
any arguthent in favour of the concept of distancing. 

It is in fact an over-simplification to say that acting is behaving in the here 
and now, for it is a here and now underlined with a tension directed to the 
future. It might be argued that all living is like this but it is nevertheless the 
degree to which such tension is concentrated that marks it as an art form. 
Susanne Langer says: “Theatre . . . moves not towards the present as narrative 
does but towards something beyond; it deals eventually with commitments 
and consequences.’ She goes on: ‘It has been said repeatedly that theatre 
creates a perpetual present moment; but it is only a present filled with its own 
future that is really dramatic.’ This eliminates our child’s play with a box 
as dramatic activity. Teachers who cannot distinguish between playing and 
creative drama might well consider the element of ‘commitments and 
consequences’ as a criterion to look for in children’s drama work. 

As far as this essay is concerned this factor of time nearly completes the 
emerging picture of Distancing in acting. To satisfy Bullough’s definition 
of Psychical Distance further we would have to argue that the actor is in a 
special state of mind. It is relatively easy to do so if we once again remind 
ourselves that the actor is concerned with expressing meanings, meanings 
which tend to veer away from concrete practicalities in favour of meta- 
phorical connotation. 

But it is not as clear-cut as this. I have given the impression that once 
acting has started the behaviour of the professional actor or the child falls 
into a nicely sustained pattern, properly tuned in to metaphor, decorously 
avoiding the practicalities of living. This in fact is to miss the point. The 
dynamics of the experience lie not in the consistency of a special level of 
behaviour, but in the interaction that is set up between more than one level. 
So there will be moments when the participant is caught up in the actual 
practicalities of the activity alternated with moments when he has removed 
himself from such practicalities. In a child’s dramatic play there is always this 
- ambivalence in both depending on and being independent of the practical 
meanings in a particular context: if it rests for too long at a practical level 
the make-believe is lost and yet without the practicalities of the physical’ 
environment the make-believe cannot be created. This is equally true for the 
actor on stage. - 
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A farther alternation already referred to is that along the time dimension 
between present and future. It seems, then, that there is a double tension— 
between the actual physical context and the evoked context and between 
experiencing and anticipating. The actor’s state of mind is a fine controlling 
of these alternating spacial and temporal contexts. “Psychical distance’ seems 
to be a useful term to describe this mental state. 
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SKETCH FOR A SOCIOLOGY OF ART! 
Ron Best 


I 


Despite THE considerable volume of works accumulated over the years in 
Art History and Aesthetics, there appears to have been little work produced 
which could comfortably be subsumed under the title ‘The Sociology of 
Art’. Of course there are elements of sociology in most standard works in 
the history of art, and in some cases aestheticians and art historians have 
focused their attention upon the connection between art and society (e.g. 
Read, 1967; Klingender, 1968; Hauser, 1962; and more recently Creedy, 
1970; Egbert, 1970; and Duvignaud, 1972); but these approaches have not 
been from within the orthodoxy of Sociology. Thus the contributors to 
Creedy’s book, for example, tend to discuss the relationship between the 
artist and existing social institutions in a way which sees neither the relation- 
ship of art and society nor the nature of social institutions as problematic in 
itself. Similarly the mammoth work of Egbert seeks to relate the history of 
a particular ideology to developments in art in a way which is highly 
selective in so far as this relationship is treated in isolation from a general 
theory about the relationship between ideas and the social and material 
world, and the implications of such a theory for explaining action. Moreover 
there seems to be a prevailing attitude amongst academics and artists alike 
that it is at the level of the artist and his products that the investigation of 
the social context of art must begin: i.e. they think first and foremost as 
artists, teachers, aestheticians and art historians, and only secondarily (if at 
all) as social theorists. Where a social ‘theory’ makes its presence felt it is 
frequently a manifestation of the tacit political theory. of the individual 
concerned and may therefore be dogmatic and prescriptive rather than 
scientific and analytic, and would thus be rendered problematic by a system~ 
atic elaboration of the various competing ‘paradigms’ in Sociology. 

There is a need, therefore, to begin at the other end with a statement of 
the sociological status quo, of the orthodoxy which constitutes Sociology 
today. This would provide a theoretical context within which artistic 
actions, ideologies, movements and artefacts, as well as previous social 
explanations of art, could be located and perhaps explained. My objective 
in this paper is to sketch a plan for such a statement. Of necessity the outline 
. given of the various perspectives extant will be schematic and extremely 
brief, and references to artists and their works few and inevitably superficial. 
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II 

The status of Sociology in Britain at the present time may be described 
against the conceptual background provided by Thomas Kuhn (1962). He 
argued that the natural sciences progress by ‘scientific revolutions’ in which 
the ‘scientific community’, working within a particular body of assumptions 
and employing an appropriate research methodology (together called a 
‘paradigm’), is forced to abandon this orthodoxy in the face of mounting 
evidence of its limitations. As the number and scale of the problems (‘puzzles’) 
which the prevailing paradigm finds insoluble increases, ‘normal science’ 
gives way to a search for an alternative set of assumptions and an alternative 
methodology which may succeed where the other fails. This is the period of 
‘paradigm change’ or ‘scientific revolution’. Kuhn’s thesis did not go un- 
challenged, of course (e.g. Lakatos and Musgrave, 1970), and several variations 
on his theme have emerged since. The important features of his and subse- 
quent work in the Philosophy of Science for our purposes are the concepts 
of the ‘paradigm’ and of the competing versions of reality which competition 
between paradigms entails. 

Contemporary Sociology may be seen as characterized by competing 
paradigms, each of which embodies a set of fundamental assumptions about 
the nature of man and his world, a definition of what counts as a ‘puzzle’ to 
be solved and a research methodology for its solution. Further, each paradigm 
can be viewed as having a group of adherents to its assumptions and pres- 
criptions (a ‘scientific community’) who are actively engaged in the elabora- 
tion and testing of the paradigm through the routine of ‘normal sociology’. 

There is some disagreement about the number of sociological paradigms 
which may be distinguished, though the conventional view is that there 
are two (Horton, 1966; Lockwood, 1964; Dawe, 1970), and several dicho- 
tomous categories have been advanced as distinguishing the two. For example: 
- normative/interpretive, system/action, system integration/social integration, 
order/conflict, structural/phenomenological, etc. . . . Such classifications 
are probably a nécessary procedure for purposes of clarification, but they 
are not without their shortcomings; they are, after all, generalizations to 
produce extreme polar models (‘ideal types’) of sociological perspectives 
and ought not to be taken as exact pictures of the realities from which they 
are extrapolated. It may also be argued that the accentuation of sociological 
division is counter-productive and there have been recent attempts to achieve 
a synthesis to bridge the gap between these paradigms (e.g. Corrigan, 1975). 

This notwithstanding, the conception of Sociology as characterized by 
competing paradigms seems to be true in substance and is, I believe, the most 
fruitful and realistic way to approach our present task. However, like 
Fletcher (1975), I see three rather than two competing paradigms. Let us 
proceed to an outline of these paradigms and some conjectures about the 
kinds of account of art each might give. 
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In this country, perhaps until recently, the dominant paradigm has been 
that of the ‘Systems’, ‘Normative’ or ‘Structural Functionalist’ theory. This 
model views society as a system of parts (‘roles’ and ‘institutions’) which 
perform tasks or ‘functions’ for each other and so for the whole. Society 
is thus viewed as analogous to a biological organism with a structure of 
organs which are functionally related and integrated through their mutual 
interdependence (Rex, 1961). In like fashion the society is viewed as a whole 
which is ‘more than the sum of its parts’, the whole being integrated through 
the ‘role structure’ and the commitment of its members to a shared set of 
beliefs, attitudes, values, traditions and customs (the ‘culture’). New entrants 
to the society internalize the culture and learn roles, norms of behaviour and 
so on through the process of ‘socialization’. The consensus characterizing 
society thus conceived led Durkheim (the ‘founding father’ upon whose 
work this model is based) to talk about the consciousness of the society as a 
whole (the “conscience collective’) constraining the actions of its individual 
members. Thus conformity is the norm and non-conforming behaviour 
(‘deviance’) is something to be controlled and corrected by society through a 
system of formal and informal sanctions, the most obvious of which are the 
definition and ‘treatment’ of criminals and the mentally ill. Deviance in this 
model is attributed to either inadequate or incorrect socialization or else to a 
pathology resulting from rapid social change. The latter Durkheim called 
‘anomie’ and it is exemplified by the insecurity, lack of identity and ‘norm- 
lessness’ experienced in the transition from pre-industrial to industrial 
society. 

Amongst the major elaborators of this paradigm is the American Talcott 
Parsons, whose model of society (Parsons, 1951; 1961) focuses on four 
fundamental problems or ‘functional imperatives’ with which any society 
must deal if it is to survive. In short, it must: 

I. find a way to attain the goals it sets itself (‘goal attainment’); 

2. adapt itself in order to maximize utilization of the available resources 
contained in the environment (‘adaptation’); 

3. integrate its parts to facilitate goal attainment (‘integration’); and 

4. maintain the cultural values of the society, and the motivational 
commitment of individuals, including the resolutión of tensions which 
result from 1, 2, and 3 (‘latency’, ‘tension-management’, and ‘pattern- 
maintenance’). 

Within the assumptions of this paradigm, the existence of any social 
phenomenon over time must be explicable in terms of the function it per- 
forms, its contribution to the smooth functioning of the social system in 
the pursuit of established goals. The normal science of puzzle-solving 
includes the identification and elaboration of functional relationships, 
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accounting for the persistence of apparently dysfunctional regularities and 
the explanation of deviance. 


IV 


Since art appears to be a persistent feature of all known societies it is 
eminently reasonable within this paradigm to give a genėral account of art 
as ‘functional’, and it is clear that functionalism is assumed in many accounts 
of art given by art historians. It appears that primitive art is the most easily 
explained in this way, as in the explanationof cave art in termsof its relation- 
ship to magic and ritual and its function of psychological preparation for 
the hunt. Such art also fits neatly into the idea of social cohesion resulting 
from a common cultural heritage: the art of the primitive hunter is both an 
essential contributor to the identity of the group, exerting a binding force 
on individual members, and also a medium for the transmission of the 
cultural heritage and the socially sanctioned goals and appropriate means 
for their attainment, to new entrants (i.e. as part of the socialization process). 

In later art similar explanations can be given of religious and patriotic 
paintings which confirm individuals’ identities as members of the existing 
order of society. One would expect this to be particularly pronounced in a 
society experiencing an external or internal threat to its security or after a 
social upheaval with the emergence of a new order which needs to assert its 
authority and establish its identity. Paintings such as Delacroix’s Liberty 
leading the People, and West’s Death of General Wolfe might be explained in 
this way, and in post-revolutionary Russia there appears to have been a 
conscious policy to make art perform this socially cohesive and patriotic 
function. 

Some art of the Industrial Revolution in England is also susceptible to this 
kind of explanation. The new culture of the factory and the machine, of 
men of science and industry, was glorified in such poems as John Dyer’s The 
Fleece, and the topographic and documentary illustration of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries may be viewed as publicizing the new order 
(Klingender, 1968). If society was to cohere through such a tranfiguration 
of the economy, it can be argued, the new culture had to be disseminated 
and accepted by the mass of the people. In this way art can be explained as 
functioning to create and maintain social cohesion and minimize the ‘shock’ 
of anomie in the rapid transition from pre-industrial ‘mechanical’ to industrial 
‘organic’ society. 

Another function can be identified in terms of the fourth of Parsons’s 
functional imperatives, that of ‘latency’ and ‘tension-management’. In 
Parsons’s scheme this is performed primarily by the family and includes the 
combined functions of allowing the individual to ‘let off steam’ as a release of 
tension and of giving him the moral support necessary to sustain him in the 
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tense encounters of everyday life. The expressive element of art may be 
viewed as contributing to tension-management in much the same way as 
relaxing at home with the family and along with sport, mountaineering, 
violent entertainment, prize-fighting, etc. may be viewed as a ‘safety-valve’, 
allowing pent-up emotions and socially generated tensions to be released 
in socially acceptable ways by both participants and spectators. 

A general problem here is how to account for art which appears to be 
dysfanctional.For instance if the documentary art of the Industrial Revolution 
was functional in its affirmation of the new economic order, much of the 
Romantic art of the same period ought to be viewed as dysfunctional in so far 
as it rejects it. The allusions to Hell and the demonic representation of 
labourers in some nineteenth-century paintings (e.g. Parker’s Pitmen playing 
Quoits, Klingender, 1968) cannot be accounted for so easily as the refined 
characters of Joseph Wright of Derby, for example. However, one could 
argue that the former was a short-term phenomenon, itself resulting from 
the upheaval involved in moving from one position of equilibrium to 
another; i.e. that this art was ‘deviant’ because it expressed the anomie of the 
artist when faced with the rapid transformation of his society. Alternatively 
one might argue that this kind of Romantic and critical art was functional 
after all in that it was publicising the imperfections of the society in order 
that adjustments might be made by its other institutions to effect their 
correction. 

Now this highlights a fundamental weakness in the Systems or Function- 
alist paradigm: there is a circularity here in the way this paradigm seems to 
be wanting its cake and eating it too. For there appears to be no way in 
which we can refute the accounts it gives about society: to cite instances of 
persistent and apparently dysfunctional phenomena is merely to invite the 
answer that, if it persists, it must be functional and the only puzzle is to 
establish the exact nature of the function. Thus ignorance (Moore and 
Tumin, 1949), social inequality (Davis and Moore, 1967) and crime (Erikson, 
1964) have all been explained as functional in much the same way as I have 
‘explained’ art which is critical and apparently socially-divisive, i.e. in the 
final analysis it all contributes to social cohesion. 

We shall return to the circularity of sociological accounts as a general 
problem for Sociology later. 


V 


The second competing paradigm in Sociology might be called the ‘Action’ 
or ‘Interpretative’ paradigm. This approach uses a model of man as an active 
producer and creator of his world rather than as a passive recipient of the 
roles to which he is allocated by society. It is assumed that an adequate 
explanation of social phenomena must be based upon an understanding of 
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the meanings which actors attach to their actions and to the actions of others. 
Society is viewed as consisting of individuals and groups pursuing certain 
goals in a more or less rational way and aware that others are doing the same. 
Unlike the Systems/Normative/Functionalist paradigm, there is no presump- 
tion in favour of order, consensus or equilibrium in this model—whether a 
society enjoys such a condition is an empirical matter—for social ‘order’ may 
be achieved by compromise and concession, dominance and coercion, just 
as much as by consensus. The Action model simply asserts that, whatever 
the case, it can only be understood ultimately in terms of the i ae /goals/ 
meanings of the actors involved. 

Now a number of distinct traditions are brought together in this sitio 
the sociology of Max Weber, the Phenomenology of Husserl and Schutz 
(1967) and the Symbolic Interactionist approach derived from G. H. Mead 
(1934). For our purposes we need to note that while all give primacy of place 
to individual actors’ meanings and intentions, Weberian sociology is more 
concerned with the overall or ‘macro-social’ structures which result from 
and to some extent govern interaction, while the phenomenologists and 
symbolic interactionists are more concerned with the specific or ‘micro- 
social’ structures of interaction between individuals or small groups. Thus 
the Weberian element in Action Theory treats society in a ‘holistic’ way, 
whereas the other two tendencies are more atomistic or ‘individualistic’ 
in their approach. 

Within this paradigm what count as ‘puzzles’ to be solved are such things 
as the identification and analysis of the symbols, ‘categories’ or ‘typifications’ 
in which actors’ meanings are expressed, the identification and explanation 
of the allocation of roles or ‘careers’ to individual actors, establishing the 
meanings which more or less routine social interaction holds for the actors 
concerned and the examination of the role of particular bodies of ideas or 
traditions in moulding the material social world. 


VI 


Taking the individualistic tendency first, it is clear that a good deal of 
history of art is phenomenological in character in so far as it seeks to explain 
the art of individual artists in terms of the individual’s biography and ex- 
perience through interaction with others, seeking to establish what sense he 
makes of the world and how he ‘creates’ or ‘constructs’ his reality. Moreover 
the emphasis in Social Phenomenology is on shared meanings, symbols or 
‘typifications’ which allow interaction to be meaningful to the actors 
concerned, and this suggests that phenomenological accounts of inter- 
subjectivity between actors is presumed by the discussion and analysis of 
communication and symbolism in art. 

The study of a particular artist’s life experiences can help us to understand 
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his art if it helps us to grasp the meanings he gave to his actions and the 
environment (physical and social) in which he lived. This will entail an 
analysis of the ‘categories’ or ‘typifications’ with which he and his contem- 
poraries/ consociates (Schutz, 1967) made sense of their world. For instance 
categories like the ‘sublime’ and the ‘picturesque’ must be grasped and 
analysed in their significance for the artist if we are to understand British 
Romantic painting of the late eighteenth century (Klingender, 1968). 

The Symbolic Interactionist approach focuses attention upon the reaction 
of individuals to ‘significant others’ in a group situation, stressing the 
influence*of others on the actor’s self-image and the presentation of his ‘self’ 
in interaction (Goffman, 1969). There are several concepts here which would 
be useful (and are adopted in conventional art history for this purpose) in 
explaining group behaviour. Thus the study of a group or association (e.g. 
the Bauhaus) or a movement (e.g. the Fauves or Cubism) would want to 
- establish how a particular set of attitudes, beliefs and meanings in art develop 
through the interaction of group members. The influence of particular 
group members (‘significant others’) might be seen as moulding the self 
images and consciousness of members, producing a common attitude which 
takes the group in a common direction (a ‘movement’). A further dimension 
of the Interactionist perspective ‘seems to be implicit in art criticism and art 
history which accounts for the success of some portrait and genre paintings 
in terms of the artist’s empathy or identification with his subject matter. 
This seems to embody the Interactionist notion of ‘taking the role of the 
other’ (i.e. putting oneself in the position of another) in the artist’s grasp and 
rendering of the experience of his subjects. In phenomenological jargon I 
suppose such works of art may be viewed as ‘second-order constructs’ 
(Schutz, 1967) in which the artist recreates his subject’s experience at so to 
speak one step removed. 

However, the Phenomenological and Interactionist approaches are limited 
precisely because they are restricted to such individualistic or particularistic 
accounts. They seem unable to tell us much about the relationship between 
art and society on an holistic or structural level as, for example, if one sought 
an explanation of the place of art in the relationship between an economic 
transformation (e.g. the Industrial Revolution) and a cultural revolution 
(e.g. the Renaissance). 

However, there are pointers towards such an holistic account in the work 
of Max Weber, whose concept of the ‘ideal type’ and whose analyses of The 
Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism and of Bureaucracy have been so 
influential in shaping modern Sociology. Following his example, we might 
try to relate ideas to structure through action by the construction of theoretical 
‘ideal-type’ models of the artist and of the particular socio-historical context 
in which he was placed. By manipulating these models we could hypothesize 
about the causal relationships between art, ideas and the material society and 
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test these hypotheses by historical or comparative methods. An example of 
such an account would be an explanation of the growth of nineteenth- 
century capitalism as a product of (perhaps amongst other things) the 
Renaissance with Renaissance art’s rediscovery of the dignity of man 
contributing to the development of autonomous individuals with ‘drive and 
initiative’, the entrepreneurs who are the backbone of a capitalist economic 
system. 


VI 


The third paradigm is that of Social Criticism, which employs a ‘Conflict’ 
model of society associated with its ‘founding fathers’ Karl Marx and Georg 
Simmel. If the first paradigm makes a presumption in favour of order 
through consensus, this paradigm makes a presumption in favour of control 
through coercion. Since the goals of individuals and groups in any society are 
rarely (if ever) entirely compatible, it follows that society will be characterized 
by more or less conflict between groups in competition for the scarce 
resources available for the attainment of valued goals. According to Marx 
an inevitable outcome is the establishment of order based on the dominance 
of one group or ‘class’ over all the others, a dominance based on the owner- 
ship or control of the means of production. It need hardly be reiterated, I 
suppose, that Marx saw this situation epitomized by nineteenth-century 
European Capitalism, in which a class of industrialists and fmanciers (the 
‘Bourgeoisie’) dominated and exploited a class of wagelabourers (the 
Proletariat’), and predicted an eventual revolution in which rule by the 
Bourgeoisie would give way to the ‘dictatorship of the Proletariat’ and 
finally to the classless society of Communism in which each individual 
would be free to develop fully his potential as a human being. 

There is of course a strong and established tradition of Marxist art criticism 
(e.g. Berger, 1972; Klingender, 1968, 1975; Fischer, 1963; Baxandall and 
Morawski, 1974), which it is not my intention to elaborate in any great 
detail here. However, I do want to bring out certain central themes in 
Marxist social theory which have implications for the way we approach the 
explanation of art. 

The first is that art is seen as part of the ‘cultural superstructure’ which is - 
itself based upon, and in the final analysis the product of, a particular economic 
arrangement: the ‘mode of production’. The second is that reality is not the 
same for all people in so far as one’s consciousness is determined by one’s 
economic existence, one’s position in the productive process. Since different 
groups stand in different relationships to the means of production it follows 
that different groups will have different versions of ‘reality’, i.e. one can 
identify class ideologies which are competing versions of reality. Since one 
class dominates the others, however, one version of ‘reality’ will have domi- 
nance in the cultural sphere. The third theme is that of the development of 
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mankind and his social, political, cultural, etc. structures, as being part of an 
ongoing historical pattern, called the ‘dialectic’, in which there are three 
‘moments’: ‘thesis’, ‘antithesis’ and ‘synthesis’, and that the third is a trans- 
cending outcome of the contradictions in the first and second. The contra- 
dictions inherent in any one epoch are the motors of change which initiate 
the new order. The fourth theme is concerned with the essential ‘alienation’ 
of mankind since the original decline of the communal life of primitive man, 
the inescapable fact that any mode of production other than the communistic 
entails the alienation of man from his labour, his fellow-men and himself. 
By contrast with the first paradigm we discussed, ‘deviance’ is not a category 
for explaining minority non-conformity resulting from anomie; rather it is a 
legitimate account of reality couched in terms of the individual's real social 
existence in a society from which he is alienated. 

Puzzles to be solved for this paradigm include the identification and 
elucidation of the agents of social control which sustain the position of the 
ruling class, and the acquiescence of the inferior class to its exploitation (‘false 
consciousness’). . 


VIII 


If we are to explain art within this Conflict paradigm, it is clear that we 
must at some stage establish the meanings individual artists attach to their 
work within the social and historical context in which they function and in 
this respect Conflict theory may perhaps be viewed as a special instance of 
the Action paradigm. However, the significance we attach to their meanings 
is rather special because they must be located within the framework of the 
sort of themes I have outlined above. 

Thus since the consciousness of the artist is a product of his position 
vis-à-vis the means of production, an essential first step in grasping the 
meanings of his actions (and their products) will be to locate his position in 
the socio-economic structure. While it would be naïve to think that the 
identification of an artist’s social class was enough to explain his particular 
actions and meanings, this would nevertheless be an important first step and 
Marx and his followers have certainly done this quite regularly (Baxandall 
and Morawski, 1974; Berger, 1972). 

Secondly, since art is part of the cultural superstructure, and since different 
social groups (classes) have different ideologies or versions of reality located 
in that superstructure, it follows that there will be more than one art, more 
than one aesthetic: we ought to be able to distinguish (say) proletarian art 
from bourgeois art, or the aesthetic of the ‘petite bourgeoisie’ from that of 
the ‘big bourgeoisie’ and so on. Further, if the ideology of the ruling class 
is in any age the ruling ideology (Marx and Engels, 1965) and serves to 
legitimate the superiority of that group, and if the art of the class is part of 
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its ideology, then ipso facto the art of the ruling class serves to help perpetuate 
its privileged position. All that was said in our discussion of the Consensus/ 
System/Functionalist paradigm about the ‘function’ of art as an agent of 
social order for the society applies here, only art is seen as functioning as an 
agent of social control for the ruling classes. The further ‘problem’ posed for 
thatparadigm by apparently dysfunctional art is no problem for this paradigm: 
it merely represents an expression of the social consciousness of the dominated 
and exploited classes. Nor is this assertion called into question when such 
sentiments are expressed by artists whose origins appear to be in the superior 
classes, for they may be explained as a reflection of the artist’s alienation, 
since Marx saw alienation as the common experience of people from all 
classes under Capitalism. 

A further point emerges from this. If the ruling class’s definition of art 
is the dominant definition, it would follow that the art of other classes will 
be undervalued, defined as ‘not-art’, and therefore neglected. There is ample 
evidence that this was the case with working-class music, dance and the 
other various types of folk-art in Britain in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. What also follows from this is the implication that a sociology of 
art must not begin by begging the question: “What is Art?’ Rather it must 
accept that, just as what was ‘art’ for the upper strata of society was art for 
them, so what was accepted as ‘art’ by the lower orders was art for them, even 
if the word ‘art’ was not used to describe it. Such a sociology could not 
exclude certain activities and artefacts from the discussion as ‘not-art’, since 
only by looking at them as they were in their context can we hope to 
understand them and their part in the life of the society under scrutiny. 

Finally, if the concept of the dialectic is not essential to a conflict account 
of society (and it may be), it is certainly a central concept in the Marxist 
account. Its potential contribution to the explanation of art can be appreciated 
in the work of Raymond Williams (1961), whose account of the developing 
trends in literature during the Industrial Revolution follows the sort of 
pattern indicated above. A similar task was undertaken in relation to 
education by Brian Simon (1960), who located attitudes to education in 
class ideologies for the same period and has demonstrated the dialectic ‘at 
work’ in the fusion of ideas accompanying the fusion of bourgeois and 
aristocratic interests. A similar account for the visual and plastic arts could 
obviously be developed from the works of such people as Klingender (1968) 
and Berger (1972), but it would need to be supplemented by accounts of 
neglected art (or ‘not-art’) of social classes other than the ruling one. 


IX 


I have advanced a model of contemporary sociology as characterized by 
three more or less competing paradigms and have tried to show the kind 
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of approach each might take to the explanation of art as a social activity and 
as the product of a social activity. I want now to draw attention to a number 
of knotty philosophical problems which confront the sociological enterprise 
and which (it seems to me) are nowhere likely to be more intransigent than 
in attempting a sociological explantion of art. Julienne Ford, discussing these 
problems in a recent original and entertaining work (Ford, 1975),.uses an 
analogue of a number of ‘bridges’ across a ‘chasm’ connecting the ‘island’ of 
sociological theory to the ‘mainland’ of reality. As a sociologist attempts to 
bring his theory across any of the bridges to apply it to reality he is set upon 
by ‘spidets’, representing the knotty philosophical problems which now 
concern us. These ‘spiders’ either turn him back or win his allegiance by 
exacting a ‘toll’ before allowing him to get to grips with the reality he seeks 
to explain. Any attempt at a systematic and comprehensive sociology of art 
would come face to face with these ‘spiders’ from the very outset.” 

The first is that of objective and subjective reality : the problem of determining 
which version of reality is the correct one, i.e. whose subjective picture of 
the world is a true representation of ‘the world out there’. We have seen 
how, for the Functionalist, ‘deviant versions of reality’, and for the Conflict 
theorist ‘competing ideologies’, are manifestations of this problem. But it 
has a much deeper significance in the paradigmatic nature of Sociology itself, 
for competing sociological paradigms are themselves rival versions of reality 
between which we have to choose and it has yet to be resolved how such a 
choice is to be made. For what seems to follow from the Kuhnian account 
of science is that all knowledge is axiomatic, i.e. statements of ‘science’ 
(Sociology included) are only known to be true within the terms and 
assumptions of the paradigm within which they are generated. This is 
evidenced by the circularity of functionalist accounts of deviance, etc., to 
which earlier reference was made: it also seems inescapable in Conflict and 
Action accounts, where such concepts as ‘false consciousness’ and ‘ideological 
self-deception’ accommodate otherwise incompatible phenomena. An 
account of art within any of the paradigms discussed would be open, it seems 
to me, to some such charge of circularity as this. 

The second problem is that of the nature of social scientific explanation: the 
puzzle of what constitutes a satisfactory explanation of social phenomena. 
It has been argued (e.g. Winch, 1958) that the kind of causal explanation 
characterizing the natural sciences is simply not appropriate to the explana- 
tion of human actions: if people act for reasons or motives, not ‘causes’, then 
their actions require a different sort of explanation. A further question is 
whether or not social collectivities (groups, classes) can have ‘reasons’ and 
‘motives’ or whether all so-called ‘holistic’ explanations must ultimately be 
reducible to individualistic accounts. (See the debate on methodological 
Individualism versus methodological Holism in Gardner, 1959). While these 
points are more or less well taken by adherents to the Action paradigm, the 
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problem hardly disappears. Nor can it, for it is a manifestation of a more 
general problem confronting the behavioural sciences. 

This general and fundamental problem is that of free will and determinism. 
In the Functionalist/Normative/Systems account and in some Conflict 
accounts (e.g. Marxist determinism) man appears to be totally constrained by 
the demands of ‘society’ or by the determination of his consciousness by his 
position in the productive process. Some persuasions in the Action paradigm 
avoid this problem, but only to the degree that they ‘legislate out’ objective 
structure by restricting their study to the subjective conscious experience of 
the actor who, by definition, is ‘free to act’. For a variety of reasôns this is 
not of much help, not least because it seems to be an opting-out of most of 
the important questions confronting Sociology. 

A fourth problem—in essence a different slant on the same one—is that 
of the relationship between the ideal and the material. This puzzle is most 
evident in comparing the Idealism of Weber’s Action approach, in which 
ideas are identified as sources of material change (as in his work on religion 
and Capitalism), and the materialism of some Marxism where the realm of 
ideas is in the superstructure produced by the material world. The common- 
sense (yet sometimes uneasy) compromise is the notion of the dialectic, in 
which the ideal and the material are mutually influencing, merely two 
‘moments’ of a dynamic and on-going pattern of interaction between man 
and his environment. In the Sociology of Art, this problem would be a 
central one. 


x 


I have devoted a good deal of this discussion to the problems of Sociology 
generally and of making a Sociology of Art in particular. I have not done 
this because I am pessimistic about the potential of such a Sociology: on the 
contrary, I see it as having a great deal to offer to our understanding of art 
as a ‘social fact’ in any era. But only by being aware of the problems before 
we begin can we hope not to fall foul of those which are avoidable, and to 
neutralize the more pernicious effects of those which are not. As Bottomopre 
(1975) says: 

To be continually aware of the peculiar difficulties encountered by any attempt to 

explain social action, behaviour, or events is, in effect, to be a better, a more subtle 

theorist (p. 39). 

We ought also, therefore, to be aware of another source of limitations on 
the sociological endeavour, and that is the nature of the questions which 
Sociology asks. For those who would argue that this outline has not con- 
fronted such questions as ‘What is Art?’ or “What is aesthetic quality?’ I 
would say this: Sociology is not concerned with these questions as such. 
They are the rightful province of Philosophy in general and Aesthetics in 
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particular. To expect answers to them from the Sociological perspective is 
unfair. The questions we would seek to answer are ultimately empirical 
rather than philosophical, explanatory rather than conceptual. While we may 
not be able to answer the question “What is Art?’ we can attempt to explain . 
the existence of something we call ‘art’ in all known societies. Similarly, we 
may not be able to answer the critic’s question: ‘Is this a good piece of Art?” 
But we can attempt to identify the arbiters of taste or aesthetic merit and 
explain their position within a particular society. 

I believe the development of a systematic and comprehensiveSociology of 
Art to b& essential for a fuller understanding of art as social process and 
social product, in order that such questions may be more adequately 
answered. My task has been to make a preliminary sketch for just such a 
venture. 


REFERENCES 
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WORKING SIR JOSHUA: 
BLAKE’S MARGINALIA IN REYNOLDS 


Roger Murray 


—IfI dont knock them all up next year in the Exhibition Ill be hangd said Suction. 
hang Philosophy I would not give a farthing for it do all by your feelings and never 
think at all about it. Im hangd if I dont get up to morrow morning by four o clock & 
work Sir Joshua—Before ten years are at an end said Quid how I will work these poor 
milk sop devils, an ignorant pack of wretches 
So they went to bed 
An Island in the Moon, chapter 7 


THE EPIGRAPH to this paper contains Blake’s earliest reference to Reynolds. 
Quid’s contempt for him, foreshadowing as it does Blake’s assault on the 
Presidential addresses in the margins of his copy beginning at least fourteen 
years later, indicates that Blake had been girding himself to do intellectual 
battle with Reynolds since 1778, when he entered the Academy school, but 
that even in 1784 he still had years of preparation ahead of him; for it is Quid, 
Blake himself, not Reynolds, who comes off the worse: it is not Reynolds but 
Quid who in his shallowness or affectation says: ‘I think that Homer is 
bombast, & Shakespeare is too wild, & Milton has no feelings.’ In short 
Quid is but the Samuel Johnson among lunatics (i.e. dwellers on the island in 
the moon), a Thel among ‘intellectuals’ unprepared to leave their moony 
vale of innocence. So they went to bed. 

My point here, and what I wish to show in the paper as a whole, is that 
Reynolds presented a very special and formidable problem to Blake, one that 
required not merely more artistic achievement on his part, along with 
careful study of the Discourses (which were not collected until 1797), but also 
the fullest possible understanding of the philosophical and even the political 
dimension of Reynold’s aesthetics. The problem was, in brief: How could 
Reynolds champion Michelangelo and Titian? How could he speak so well 
about the importance of outline, simplicity and grandeur, only to turn about 
and in his own paintings blur and blot in the manner of the Venetians? And 
how could Fuseli, the only man ‘Who did not make me almost spew’, 
defend Reynolds? The issue is a familiar one to Blake readers, yet a typical 
response to the marginalia on Reynolds is to dismiss them as prompted by 
envy and disappointment, a response justified in part by Blake’s opening 
reference to himself as having been driven into hiding by the reputation of 
the Discourses. Robert Wark, for example, who recently edited the Discourses, 
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dismisses the annotations as ‘spiteful’, ‘belabored’, and lacking all sympathy 
with the ‘rationalist component’ in Reynolds.1 What’s wrong with this view 
is that it ignores the substance of Blake’s argument, just as it overlooks his 
satire of Suction’s modish anti-intellectualism in the passage cited above from 
An Island in the Moon. To be sure, the high pitch of Blake’s most sweeping 
indictments of Reynolds does tend to distract one from their substance and 
from Blake’s proximity to Reynolds in some important areas. In whatfollows 
I hope to guide the reader towards a fairer assessment of Blake’s annotations 
in Reynolds by exploring these matters further, and to underline their 
importance in the history of the decline of the Augustan ideal. *° 

An easy answer to the mystery of Reynolds was not far to seek for the 
young Blake who, as a student of Moser, spoke (according to Malkin) of 
life-drawing and drawing from models as ‘smelling of mortality’.? That is, 
to Blake Reynold’s paintings must have smelled a little of mortality. At some 
point, however, Blake must have concluded that the answer wasn’t so easy, 
for many years later he still seems occasionally puzzled by the learned, subtle 
and diplomatic Reynolds. The past-master of deceit was not to be flushed in 
an epigram; it would take long mental fight of a sort that in some respects 
Blake was unprepared for owing to his reductive habits of mind. 

One may doubt, for example, that Blake the Uncompromising ever fully 
appreciated how delicate a balancing act the Discourses are. Not only did 
Reynolds apparently hope to consolidate opinion within broad tolerances in 
the Academy itself; there is indication, chiefly in his encouragement of young 
artists to cultivate literary friends, that he also may have hoped indirectly to 
bring about some measure of cultural accord in a society at large that was on 
the brink of intellectual fragmentation. Even among his friends that must 
have presented a challenge. Johnson’s commonsense approach, coupled with 
his Olympian tendency of mind, would have given Reynolds encouragement 
in the formulation of sound psychologically based general precepts; while 
Burke, with his horror of naked reason or reason stripped of historical fact 
and prejudice, would have pointed Reynolds in the direction of a more 
closely empirical and historical examination of styles. The Discourses are 
balanced, perhaps accordingly, between Johnsonian dicta and the detailed 
scrutiny of past works of art, just as they are poised between the claims of 
reason and intuition, rule and instinct, and imitation and original genius. 
His evident desire was to displease no judicious reader and to incorporate 
in a flexible hierarchy all those approaches that appeared to have withstood 
the test of time. 

In the variety of approaches he used in his portraits, as well asin thescope of 
the Discourses, one canin fact discern a reasoned eclecticism that links Reynolds 
with his late-Rococo contemporaries in France. Their common interest in 
the past is not yet either truly historical or Romantic; that is, it is less an 
interest in the pastness of the past, or in the past as an exotic alternative to 
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the present, than it is an interest in those aspects of the past that could be used 
to guide or ornament the present. As evidence of this, in Reynolds the tastes 
and usages of past eras are always referred to present needs and tastes. This 
would explain, of course, the wide application in Reynolds’s time of what 
were originally organic elements in the art of antiquity in the new context of 
an ornamental and eclectic art and, more broadly, the Renaissance practice 
of designing both civic and religious edifices in essentially Roman and Greek 
architectural modes, the inconsistency of which would not go unnoticed by 
Blake. Blake was a Romantic idealist, and as such was part of the intellectual 
fragmentation Reynolds saw around him rather than part of the tolerant 
unanimity that he sought, so that what was to Reynolds a reasoned eclecticism 
naturally struck Blake as self-contradiction and even hypocrisy. 

In Blake’s view Reynolds, by wittingly or not promoting his own kind of 
inferior art while in the Discourses praising Michelangelo and Raphael, was 
causing serious public confusion about the great style, the style both Reynolds 
and Blake were supposedly committed to and which both clearly saw as 
hierarchically superior to all other styles. The following indictment of 
Reynolds is likely to have incensed many Reynolds enthusiasts and is certainly 
overstated, but in terms of the eclectic-versus-purist or Rococo-versus- 
Romantic debate there is some substance in what Blake says: 


I consider Reynolds’s Discourses to the Royal Academy as the Simulations of the 
Hypocrite who smiles particularly where he means to Betray. His Praise of Rafael is 
like the Hysteric Smile of Revenge His Softness & Candour the hidden trap. & the 
poisoned feast. He praises Michael Angelo for Qualities which Michael Angelo Ab- 
horrd; & He blames Rafael for the only Qualities which Rafael Valued, Whether 
Reynolds. knew what he was doing. is nothing to me; the Mischief is just the same, 
whether a Man does it Ignorantly or Knowingly; I always consider’d True Art & True 
Artists to be particularly Insulted & Degraded by the Reputation of these Discourses 
As much as they were Degraded by the Reputation of Reynolds’s Paintings. & that 
Such Artists as Reynolds, are at all times Hired by the Satan’s. for the Depression of Art 
A Pretence of Art: To Destroy Art* 


The facts are that the quality Reynolds praises Michelangelo for is ‘correct- 
ness’ and the quality he blames Raphael for is ‘dryness’ or ‘littleness’ of 
manner.{ Reynolds’s criteria are plainly Augustan criteria of correctness, 
variety or richness, and elevation. To Blake this was tantamount to saying 
that in their failings Michelangelo and Raphael were not sufficiently Venetian. 
I have deliberately chosen one of Blake’s most intemperate and sweeping 
condemnations of Reynolds to show that even where he appears most ‘spite- 


* Annotations to Discourse 1, in The Poetry and Prose of William Blake, ed. David V. Erdman, 
commentary by Harold Bloom, 4th ptg., rev. (New York: Doubleday, 1970), p. 631. All 
quotations from Blake are from this edition in the 1970 printing. 

f Discourse §, in Sir Joshua Reynolds: Discourses on Art, ed. Robert R. Wark (San Marino, 
Calif.: Huntington Library, 1959), pp. 81-2. All quotations from Reynolds are from this 
edition. 
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ful or even paranoid Blake is usually simply magnifying Reynolds in the 
lens of his own purified and idealized conception of the great fresco artists. 
Apart from their mutual admiration for Michelangelo and Raphael the 
most important point of agreement between Reynolds and Blake is their 
shared conviction that art should be essentially allusive, ‘literary’ and mental; 
that a great work of art is necessarily the production of a genius who is 
steeped in past art. The following excerpts from the Discourses will refresh 
the reader on this argument in Reynolds and on the attendant argument that 
art is imaginative or ideal imitation rather than naturalistic representation: 


Poetry addresses itself to the same faculties and the same dispositions as Painting, 
though by different means. The object of both is to accommodate itself to all the 
natural propensities and inclinations of the mind. The very existence of Poetry depends 
on the license it assumes of deviating from actual nature. ... 

- (Discourse 13, p. 234) 


So far therefore is servile imitation from being necessary, that whatever is familiar, 
or in any way reminds us of what we see and hear every day, perhaps does not belong to 
the higher provinces of art, either in poetry or painting. The mind is to be transported, 
as Shakspeare expresses it, beyond the ignorant present, to ages past. 

l (Discourse 13, pp. 235-6) 


The daily food and nourishment of the mind of an Artist is found in the great works 
of his predecessors. There is no other way for him to become great himself. 
(Discourse 12, p. 217) 


The following extracts from Blake will serve for comparison and contrast 
on these important points: 


No Man of Sense ever supposes that Copying from Nature is the Art of Painting. . .. 

(Public Address, p. 567) 

To Imitate I abhore I obstinately adhere to the true Style of Art such as Michael Angelo 

Rafael Jul Rom Alb Durer left it [the Art of Invention not of Imitation. Imagination is My 
World this world of Dross is beneath my Notice. . ..—Del.] : 

(Public Address, p. 569) 


The Man who never in his Mind & Thoughts: traveld to Heaven Is No Artist 
(Anno. to Discourse 3, p. 636) 


The Artist [Blake] having been taken in vision into the ancient republics, monarchies, 
and patriarchates of Asia, has seen those wonderful originals called in the Sacred Scrip- 
tures the Cherubim, which were sculptured and painted on walls of Temples, Towers, 
Cities, Palaces, and erected in the highly cultivated states of Egypt, Moab, Edom, Aram, 
among the Rivers of Paradise, being originals from which the Greeks and Hetrurians 
copied Hercules, Farnese, Venus of Medicis, Apollo Belvidere, and all the grand works 
of ancient art. They were executed in a very superior style to those justly admired 
copies, being with their accompaniments terrific and grand in the highest degree. The 
Artist has endeavoured to emulate the grandeur of those seen in his vision, and to apply 
it to modern Heroes, on a smaller scale. 

(A Descriptive Catalogue, pp. 521-2) 


Whether or not Blake was here following Reynolds, the function of his 
visionary encounters with great art (and elsewhere great poets and prophets) 
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was precisely the ‘nourishment of the mind’ of the artist ‘in the great works 
of his predecessors’ prescribed by Reynolds. Of course imitation in one sense 
or the other was practised by Augustans and Longinians; it was chiefly among 
the latter, however, that the emphasis came to be placed on greatness of soul 
and on creative invention quickened by converse with great art of the past. 

In Blake, then, the Augustan and the Longinian traditions, unstably 
joined in Reynolds, come apart. The last passage from Blake above shows 
clearly that Blake and Reynolds differ sharply on what it means to steep 
oneself in the past. To Reynolds personally as well as theoretically it meant 
physically. going to Rome and Venice to see the past with his own eyes and 
making detailed notes and sketches; whereas to Blake personally it meant 
making do with a few prints and his imagination. But even theoretically, 
to Blake it would be no use going to Rome or Venice if one hadn’t first been 
visited, so to speak, by the spirit of Michelangelo, for vision—not empirical 
data—is the mind’s ‘natural propensity and inclination’ and its ‘daily food 
and nourishment,’ to use Reynolds’s phrases. The principles of great art are 
to be seen in the empirical art object, as Blake implies; but they are evident 
to him alone who has travelled in his mind, not just to the local gallery or to 
Rome, but to Heaven. Reynolds’s Discourses are carefully adjusted empirical 
generalizations, not visionary intuitions; or, to put it in Blakeian terms, they 
are based on single vision, the science of Ulro, not fourfold vision, the 
science of Eden. 

Not being truly Longinian faculties, Reynolds’s invention and imagination 
depend for their continuous nourishment on physical nature (Blake’s Vala) 
or fast-fading memories of physical nature (Blake’s Daughters of Beulah): 


... he who recurs to nature, at every recurrence renews his strength. 
(Discourse 12, p. 225) 

I again repeat, you are never to lose sight of nature. . . . 

It is not uncommon to meet with artists who from a long neglect of cultivating this 
necessary intimacy with Nature, do not even know her when they see her; she appearing 
a stranger to them, from their being so long habituated to their own representation of 
her. I have heard Painters acknowledge, though in that acknowledgment no degradation 
of themselves was intended, that they could do better without Nature than with her; or 
as they expressed it themselves, that it only put them out. A Painter with such ideas and 
such habits, is indeed in a most hopeless state. The art of seeing Nature, or in other words, 
the art of using Models, is in reality the great object, the point to which all our studies 
are directed. 

(Discourse 12, pp. 223-4) 


Implicitly Reynolds was here criticizing his academic counterpart in Paris, 
Francois Boucher, who when Reynolds visited him in 1752 claimed not to 
have used models for many years; but the quite English phrase, that it only 
put them out, is a direct echo of the phrase attributed by Hagstrum and others 
before him to Fuseli, while others are not so sure it wasn’t Blake who first 
said it.3 
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Reynolds’s advocacy of imaginative deviation from nature in Discourse 13 
was not only not new: it wasn’t even inconsistent with the argument of 
Discourse 12, where he sees the painter as an Antaeus figure. The two 
Discourses are both part of the familiar eighteenth-century English revolt 
against rules criticism. “The world is filled with false criticism,’ says Reynolds 
(p. 238), thinking no doubt of Fresnoy,* and possibly of Johnson’s brilliant 
attack on stage unities in rules criticism. Reynolds specifically attacks rules 
critics who base their strictures on false illusionist or mimetic assumptions. 
A slavish fidelity to outward appearances, according to Reynolds, could lead 
to an ultimate infidelity to nature; it is a well-understood argument’now and 
doesn’t need rehearsing here except to emphasize that in Reynolds, as in 
Johnson, the release from enslavement to the rules was but a necessary part 
of a new subjugation of the artist, this time to the psychological requirements 
of the audience, the new subjugation being an aspect of pragmatic critical 
theory that leads us forward in time, not to Blake, but to nineteenth-century 
Impressionism. Here is Reynolds’s précis of the new and true test of art: 


The great end of all those arts, is to make an impression on the imagination and the 
feeling. The imitation of nature frequently does this. Sometimes it fails, and something 
else succeeds. I think therefore the true test of all the arts, is not solely whether the 
production is a true copy of nature, but whether it answers the end of art, which is to 
produce a pleasing effect upon the mind. 

(Discourse 13, p. 241) 


The real importance of imagination in Reynolds is to detect when or where 
too literal a fidelity to appearances will lead to an unwanted deviation from 
nature. We should not assume that Reynolds’s theory any more than his 
painting was a departure from nature-mimetic theory, even in the most 
literal sense in cases where nature and physical appearance were found to be 
one and the same. The unique beauty of oil colour was in its capacity to 
record the appearances of physical nature with greater fidelity, and the Dis- 
courses as a whole are devoted to the advancement of that essentially empirical 
art. 

Thus to Blake Reynolds’s advocacy of deviating from nature involved no 
liberation of the imagination from nature at all, but was instead a closer 
binding of the imagination to nature than ever; and in fairness to Blake the 
Longinian language of the 13th Discourse is misleading. In several practical 
instances in the later discourses his desire to accommodate Longinian ideals 
results in open, albeit qualified, contradiction. For instance, there is the 
following attempt to reconcile Titian and Michelangelo: 


They [the Venetians] certainly much advanced the dignity of their style by adding to 
their fascinating powers of colouring something of the strength of Michael Angelo; at 
the same time it may still be a doubt how far their ornamental elegance would be an 
advantageous addition to his grandeur. But if there is any manner of Painting which 
may be said to unite kindly with his style, it is that of Titian. His handling, the manner in 
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which his colours are left on the canvas, appears to proceed (as far as that goes) from a 
congenial mind, equally disdainful of vulgar criticism. 

Michael Angelo’s strength thus qualified, and made more palatable to the general 
taste, reminds me of an observation which I heard a learned critick make, when it was 
incidentally remarked, that our translation of Homer, however excellent, did not 
convey the character, nor had the grand air of the original. He replied, that if Pope had 
not cloathed the naked majesty of Homer with the graces and elegancies of modern 
fashions, though the real dignity of Homer was degraded by such a dress, his translation 
would not have met with such a favourable reception, and he must have been contented 
with fewer readers. 

(Discourse 15, pp. 274-5) 


Blake’s annotations on these later discourses, if he annotated them at all, 
are missing; but for this passage, surely, he would have reserved his most 

. exasperated charge of mockery. The ‘learned critick’ was Johnson at his most 
transparently pragmatic, and one needs little further evidence of the impact 
of the new patronage on art, at least on the less-than-pure classicism of the 
period. Reynolds’s own motive was higher than his anecdote concerning 
Johnson suggests; it was, simply, to unite the best of the two styles.. More 
often than not, the practical result in painting was the reduction of grandeur 
to mere splendour, a result for wee an earlier parallel can be found in the 
neoclassical drama. 

The wish in Reynolds to unite the best of the two styles, despite his 
acknowledgement of their hierarchic incompatibility, led him in several 
instances to the brink of contradiction. In Discourse 8 he warns that to follow 
the Roman and Florentine practice in colour would put it ‘out of the power 
of art, even in the hands of Rubens or Titian, to make a picture splendid and 
harmonious’ (p. 158). The observation is not, finally, contradictory but it 
does take away splendour from Michelangelo and Raphael, and Blake 
responds in the margin that Reynolds’s theory of colour here ‘is destructive of 
All Art because it takes away the possibility of Variety & only promotes 
Harmony or Blending of Colours one into another’ (p. 651). Blake’s 
‘Variety’ suggests he may have been thinking of Hogarth, who had recom- 
mended ‘gradated’ colour (which is distinct from Reynolds’s ‘harmonious’ 
or eye-blended colour) for variety; but he is likely to have had Reynolds’s 


own earlier discussion of colour uppermost in his mind: 


. .. the distinct blue, red, and yellow colours which are seen in the draperies of the 
Roman and Florentine schools, though they have not that kind of harmony which is 
produced by a variety of broken and transparent colours, have that effect of grandeur 
which was intended. Perhaps these distinct colours strike the mind more forcibly, from 
there not being any great union between them; as martial musick, which is intended to 
rouse the nobler passions, has its effect from the sudden and strongly marked transitions 
from one note to another, which that style of musick requires; whilst in that which is 
intended to move the softer passions, the notes imperceptibly melt into one another. 

(Discourse 4, pp. 61-2) 


Blake’s response to this in the margin had been: “These are Fine & Just 
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Notions Why does he not always allow as much’ (p. 639). Perhaps E. K. 
Waterhouse best explains why he did not, in pointing out that ‘his mind was 
naturally attuned to the colour of the Venetians’. Waterhouse helps explain 
Reynolds’s ambivalence on this point by adding, 


But he was aware that Venetian practice provided too ready a gloss for lack of academic 
study, and his comparative depreciation of the Venetians in the Discourses is due . . . to 
consciousness of the danger of the young painter being seduced into Venetian slovenli- 
ness... .® 


Waterhouse has I believe put his finger on the very term that in all its 
reverberations best sums up Reynolds’s partisanship of the great style— 
‘academic’. Certainly Reynolds did not lead the way by doing monumental 
frescoes of the sort Blake hoped to receive commissions to do; and although 
his portraits sometimes veer toward classical restraint and dignity, they 
seldom even attempt the Michelangelesque. The majority are—where it is 
appropriate for them to be so—elegant, graceful, or dignified, but few are 
‘great’ in style as he himself defines the term. The danger in this, to Blake, 
was that as the leading critical exponent of the great style, Reynolds by his 
own example would foster a style that was great in name only, a style of 
Rococo splendour at most. and would thus undermine with the public the 
stylistic ideal to which Barry and Blake had committed themselves, and which 
they saw as the only legitimate public style in the nation that had already 
demonstrated its potential for greatness by producing Chaucer, Shakespeare 
and Milton. 

This last point, Reynolds’s status as a taste-maker, offers us I believe the 
best explanation for what amounts to a programmatic stridency in Blake’s 
attack on Reynolds, for the attack is in its essence political. After all it 
wasn't only Watteau, the Tiepolos, Boucher and other continental Rococo 
painters of little concern to Blake who along with Reynolds propagated 
Rubens and Titian in the post-Baroque era: Ramsay and Gainsborough were 
equally culpable, and Blake surely would have attacked them with equal 
fervour had the example of their painting been the only consideration. But as 
first President of the Royal Academy, as founder of The Club, and most of 
all as author of the Discourses on Art, not even to mention as leading portrait 
painter, Reynolds was clearly the logical target of the newly politicized young 
art-aliens. Politics also helps explain why Blake amplifies the discussion by 
mythologizing it, for by doing so he might well have hoped to convey his 
belief that ‘it is not Arts that follow & attend upon Empire but Empire that 
attends upon & follows The Arts’ (Public Address, p. 566). Rococo painting, 
as the purest expression of Enlightenment values, was to Blake Urizenic art 
or anti-art, the Covering Cherub. Satan, who is Urizen in the fallen world, 
has hired Reynolds (so the myth goes) to destroy true art. He does so specifi- 
cally by promoting oil painting, and why? (this is the best twist of all) 
because Satan, as the ‘limit of opacity” is oil pigment (opaque), as opposed 
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to fresco or water colour (transparent). Who besides Reynolds in the Dis- 
courses sums up so well what Rosenblum calls ‘the hard-won gains of oil 
painting from the fifteen to the eighteenth centuries’, the art that after 
Flaxman came to be viewed by Blake and others as ‘the disease of blurred 
and sensuous forms associated with the vulgar, empirical goals of a Baroque 
painter’s use of oils’.’ 

Politically and otherwise, then, Blake’s position vis-à-vis Reynolds is 
precisely that of Maurice Quai and the ‘Primitifs’ in France vis-4-vis David. 
Because he didn’t go far enough in opposing the Rococo, David, the leading 
exponent of the great style in France, found himself accused of being 
‘Rococo’ by the purist Quai. As Rosenblum puts it: 


Inevitably, this sequence of puristic regressions did not stop here i.e. with David]. 
The younger generation, as represented most extravagantly by that rebellious group of 
David pupils who called themselves the ‘Primitifs,’ found the Sabines grossly inadequate 
as a manifesto of artistic reform, and assaulted its painter with such abusive terms as 
“Vanloo, Pompadour, Rococo,’ words that evoked images of a hated society as well as a 
hated art.8 l 


Art historians hesitate to call Reynolds Rococo because Rococo art as a move- 
ment was primarily a continental one, and more particularly a French move- 
ment spanning the reign of Louis XV.? Indeed, according to Fiske Kimball 
it was the example of English Neo-Classicism, if mainly in architecture, that 
served as a corrective to the excesses of the Rococo in France and ultimately 
displaced it. It is true that Reynolds shunned Rococo extravagances in 
favour of restraint, good taste and ‘classical’ simplicity. And yet in theory 
as well as practice he did not reject key values—colour harmony, chiaroscuro, 
picturesque arrangement and above all grace—which, according to J. P. 
Minguet, characterized the movement.!* Moreover the pleasure principle 
in art, to which Reynolds was committed (see extract from Discourse 13, 
above), is not the leading principle of the great style of Raphael and Michel- 
angelo, whom even Reynolds allowed to have reached beyond it, to the 
sublime: 


But if, as Longinus thinks, the sublime, being the highest excellence that human com- 

, position can attain to, abundantly compensates the absence of every other beauty, and 

atones for all other deficiencies, then Michael Angelo demands the preference. 
(Discourse $, p. 84) 


The conditional mood permits Reynolds privately to prefer Raphael, and his 
Augustan (if not Rococo) premises nudge him everywhere towards Raphael, 
and of course towards Titian and Rubens as well. 

If it is not necessary, then, to call Reynolds Rococo, he nevertheless 
represented the forces of reaction as far as Romantic purists were concerned. 
As indicated earlier, a key distinction between the Rococo or late-Augustan 
and the Romantic outlook may be discerned in their respective uses of the 
past, but a difference is also to be seen in the transitional pastoralism of _ 
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Gainsborough and Stubbs, where an obvious pleasure in the gracefully 
managed garden estates of the gentry—touched perhaps with an ironic or 
even brooding awareness that their picturesque, controlled naturalism sym- 
bolized a lifestyle and a dream doomed to pass—gives way to a profound 
interest in the unarranged harmony, discovered not imposed, and bond 
between raw nature and its indigenous inhabitants. The new harmony, the 
new pastoralism, could be captured in the interpenetrating harmonies of an 
oil palette recommended by Reynolds, or in the closely interlocking web of 
Wordsworthian language. It was a harmony that surely held mystical pro- 
mise for Gainsborough, as for Wordsworth, of nature’s protective bene- 
volence in a world scarcely far enough removed from those ‘unnatural’ 
urban centres and breeding grounds of radicalism. While there were points 
of contact between the two worlds, in general the new pastoralism, in by- 
passing the city, also by-passed the confrontation between radical and 
conservative, and, if I may extend the metaphor, opened the way for Reynolds 
into the nineteenth century. But Blake, after a stay in the country that could 
hardly have confirmed any such mystical hopes as Wordsworth’s, returned 
to the city where, now fully armed, he could begin the serious and 
fundamentally political work of revolution in the margins of his copy of 
Reynolds’s Discourses on Art. 
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Scottish Painters—At Home and Abroad— 
1700-1900. By DaviD and FRANCINA 
IRWIN. Faber. 1975. pp. 508. £25.00. 

SCOTTISH PAINTING hasnot until now received 

the attention which modern art historical 

scholarship has lavished on almost every 
available period and nation. In the seventy 
years since James Caw’s Scottish Painting and 
the ninety years since Robert Brydall’s 

Scottish Art, there has been no comprehen- 

sive work on the subject. David and 

Francina Irwin have now remedied this 

neglect. Their monumental work will be an 

essential book for anyone interested in art 
history, in Scottish art and in thought 
about art between 1700 and 1900. The 

Irwins always try to put Scottish painting 

` ina broader context not only of British but 

of European art. They rightly think that 
this can only enhance the appreciation of 
what is truly good in Scottish painting. 

Calling their book ‘Scottish Painters’—and 

not ‘Scottish Painting’—has relievéd them of 

the troublesome and often impossible task of 
finding the Scottish identity in everything 
they discuss, and it has allowed them to 
treat the main figures in near monograph 
form: the excellent chapters on Allan 
Ramsay, David Allan, Raeburn, Wilkie 
and William Dyce can, and probably 
should, be read as monographs. Other 
chapters, e.g. those on the development of 
portrait painting, the early Scottish Acade- 
mies, the influence of Homer, Ossian and 
Shakespeare, the discovery of the Pictur- 
esque, Romantic and Victorian landscape, 
can be approached, if desired, in a similar 
fashion, whilst chapters on more peripheral 
phenomena establish the historical con- 
tinuity in many facets—such as studies on 
the greater men’s contemporaries and 
disciples, the establishment of a ‘Scottish 

School’, Queen Victoria’s patronage, Scot- 

tish Victorians abroad. And then there are 

the unexpectedly exotic flavours—from the 


Greece and Rome of the history paintings of 
Gavin Hamilton, Wilkie’s Holy Land, the 
Arabia and Egypt of David Roberts, the 
Crimea of William Simpson, to the highly 
individual Japanese evocations of Hornel 
and George Henry. In the penultimate 
chapter on the members of the Glasgow 
School with its Continental training and 
influence and the Whistler connection, the 
authors (surprisingly at first glance, but 
-ustifiably) place more emphasis on their 
truly international standing than on that of 
the slightly later and more widely known 
‘Glasgow Four’ (Charles Rennie Mackin- 
tosh, Herbert McNair, Frances and Marga- 
ret Macdonald), who are treated in the last 
chapter under the heading ‘Art Noveau and 
Celtic Revival’. 

The Irwins’ achievement in covering such 
a wide canvas in close and meticulous detail 
is formidable. Although they say they do not 
wish to have their book regarded as a 
dictionary, they can hardly complain if it is 
welcomed from now on by many readers as 
an indispensable reference work. Of course, 
it is also a lot more than that. The art 
historian will value (and critically assess) it 
for reasons different from those of the 
Scottish historian or the general reader; the 
aesthetician with no particular Scottish axe 
to grind will find a lot here already on mere 
browsing, which may lead him on to closer 
reading so as not to miss the innumerable 
excursions into the field of aesthetics and art 
theory. Scottish thinking about art, especi- 
ally in the eighteenth century, was truly 
cosmopolitan in its allegiances and in the 
impact it made. It may be unfair to take 
Allan Ramsay as an example here, since he 
might be regarded as too outstanding to 
count as fully representative. Yet in him the 
European character of the Scottish enlight- 
enment finds its finest exponent. 

The Irwins call Allan Ramsay ‘the most 
intellectual Scottish artist of the eighteenth 
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century’. The son of the poet and bookseller 
Allan Ramsay the elder, he was brought up in 
an Edinburgh household with a lively 
literary background. He studied in Rome, 
and the Italian experience shaped not only 
his colour scheme and style, but also to some 
extent his thought on art. Further journeys 
abroad and a long career in London as a 
much sought-after portrait painter kept him 
in touch with leading artistic and intellectual 
trends. He spoke French, Italian and 
German. He never severed his connection 
with Edinburgh where he returned freq- 
uently. He twice painted his friend David 
Hume, and seems to have shared the latter’s 
sceptical assessment of many traditional 
ideas and preconceptions. In Edinburgh in 
1754 he founded the Select Society, whose 
many famous members included David 
Hume, Adam Smith, Lord Kames, the 
future Lord Monboddo, John and James 
Adam. An offshoot of that society awarded 
a prize to the Aberdeen philosopher 
Alexander Gerard for his Essay on Taste in 
1795. In 1755 Ramsay had himself published 
A Dialogue on Taste which provides ample 
evidence of his wide learning and his deep 
interest in the art and art theory of antiquity 
as well as of the moderns. Influences of 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson are acknow- 
ledged. Whilst appreciative of Hogarth as 
an artist, he was critical of some of Hogarth’s 
ideas which were shortly to be published 
(1757) as Analysis of Beauty. Hogarth is 
known to have offered free copies of 
Ramsay’s essay to purchasers of his own 
work, The Dialogue on Taste contributed to 
the famous controversy of ‘Greek versus 
Roman’ which flared up in Rome and 
smouldered on for several decades, with 


Piranesi defending the Romans (Della 


magnificenza ed architettura dei Romani, 1761) 
against the ‘prettiness’ of Greek architecture. 
Despite disagreement on this score, Piranesi 
paid tribute to Ramsay by using a drawing 
of the imaginary tombs of the Appian 
Way—in which Ramsay had co-operated 
with his friend Robert Adam—in one of his 
sub-frontispieces to his Antichità Romane of 
1756. Robert Adam and Piranesi (and 
possibly Clerisseau) were companions of 


Ramsay’s excursions on his second visit to 
Italy which resulted in a series of water- 
colours and drawings of the remains of 
classical architecture, very likely intended as 
sketches towards the History of Architec- 
ture which Ramsay planned but did not 
execute. On his second and third Italian 
journeys Ramsay did extensive research of 
which we have the results in the unpublished 
illustrated manuscript An Inquiry into the 
Situation and Circumstances of Horace’s Sabine 
Villa. Ramsay also wrote on literary topics, 
on ancient and modern poetry, and some of 
his critical comments on Cesare Beccaria’s 
treatise on judicial practice (Dei delitti e delle 
pene) in a letter to Diderot were translated 
into French and circulated among Diderot’s 
friends. The story of Allan Ramsay belongs 
to the glories of Scotland. Many less power- 
fully shining lights which are of great 
interest to the aesthetician and the historian 
of culture are discussed by the Irwins in the 
course of the book. 

The notes to each chapter are learned and 
informative, a record of impressive scholar- 
ship, as is the impeccable bibliography. 
There are seven full-page colour plates, 208 
small monochrome plates, and thirteen 
figure drawings in the text. A splendid 
book. 


University of Glasgow BVA SCHAPER 


Imagination. By MARY WARNOCK. Faber. 

1976. pp. 209. £6.50. 
Mars. Warnocr’s book by her own account 
follows ‘albeit somewhat wanderingly’ 
(p. 131) a thread leading from Hume’s 
unambitious notion of imagination, in 
itself unambitious despite the startling use 
made of it, to the creative imagination of 
the Romantics. Thence we pass in the last 
section to Wittgenstein, phenomenology 
and Sartre, and end by touching, at least with 
bold hints, on educational theory; indeed 
coming back finally to Wordsworth. As for 
the thread itself, I find it often rather 
tenuous; but much of interest emerges by the 
way. 

As to the common or similar role of 
imagination in the epistemology of Hume 
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and of Kant: it boils down, I think, to little 
morè than this, that the present bare 
impression is somehow supplemented. In- 
deed the supplementation is dubiously 
linked by Mrs. Warnock as well as her 
authorities with the faculty of image- 
making. Even so students in search of lucid 
exposition of obscure or inaccessible authors 
—she deals, too, with the German Roman- 
tics—will find her work a godsend. Especi- 
ally welcome is a treatment of Kant’s 
Third Critique, neither book-length nor 
telescoped into a couple of pages. (One 
can’t see through closed telescopes.) Yet the 
‘thread’ here is more tenuous than ever. We 
find, unsurprisingly, that to see a pattern as 
a pattern, even a ‘free pattern,’ needs a mind 
appropriately prepared, as it does to see an 
egg as an egg. I doubt, too, Mrs. Warnock’s 
gloss of the notion of an ‘indeterminate 
concept’ as one uniquely, not recurrently, 
exemplified. And what of the mysterious 
notion of faculties not only freely harmo- 
nized but harmonized ‘in general’? 

The plainly deflating account of Coler- 
idge—she never says that, but it is so just the 
same—should be prescribed reading for 
literary Coleridgeans. A poet excited by 
ideas, not a systematic thinker, he copied 
out or inaccurately paraphrased scraps and 
gleanings from others whose total views, 
often mutually inconsistent, hardly interested 
him. Wordsworth of course is free even of 
pretentions of that sort. Indeed the minds of 
each, their gropings and intellectual needs, 
emerge vividly in Mrs. Warnock’s portrai- 
ture. Yet Wordsworth is an untypical 
figure. Consider metaphor, surely pre- 
eminently the vehicle of imagination; here 
he is singularly bare. (Significantly even the 
rock, cloud and sea-beast in The Leech 
Gatherer come rather to exist in their own 
right.) There is little need of it where 
natural objects are themselves numinous, 
‘living things’. Mrs. Warnock never quite 
disengages herself from the empiricists’ 
preoccupation with imagery, though she 
tries to; and, I think, never once mentions 
metaphor. As to creative imagination, 
Newton or Wren exemplify it as well as the 
poets; indeed a plastic and often a unifying 


power but little connected with mental 
images. 

Mrs. Warnock’s last section leaves much 
of this behind or improves on it, while 
claiming to tie up the threads. I would have 
wished her to say still more firmly that 
Wittgenstein, who saw so much, hung back 
from properly linking—what had it to do 
with bringing words back to the language- 
game where they belong?—first both 
normal and ‘imaginative’ cases of aspectual 
perception with, secondly, ordinary percep- 
tion. It seems odd to feel a need to refer an 
Oxford philosopher to Austin. Yet I note 
that the distinction of ‘imaginary’ and 
‘imaginative’ goes unmentioned—at best it 
hovers half in view, not quite focused—and 
with it the paradox it implies; the one term 
pointing us towards present reality, the 
other away from it. ‘The ability to detach 
oneself from the existing situation’, Sartre’s 
thought cited on p. 197, does well enough 
for ‘imaginary’ but for ‘imaginative’ is 
unhelpful; ‘from pre-existing views’ would 
do better. 

This section concerns itself with our power 
to apply to things now before us under- 
standing acquired elsewhere, a -power 
manifest, to repeat, both in aspectual and in 
ordinary perception; hence, too, of seeing 
significance and framing signs; of using 
images as vehicles for meaning; and last 
with creative imagination—linked, I think, 
(despite Mrs. Warnock’s reference to 
significance) rather loosely with the rest. 
Its necessary connexion with emotions seems 
to me not to be made out; though doubtless 
one naturally tends to imagine what one 
intensely desires or fears, and conversely. 
Perhaps she intends only a psychologically 
necessary tendency. 

Having written this much I fear I have 
spoken far too negatively of a bold, sensi- 
tive and itself imaginative work. The range 
of Mrs. Warnock’s interests, her deep 
honesty, her desire to connect, her concern 
with important, unfashionable themes, are 
all things to be warmly grateful for. I have 
dwelt on doubts, but it is emphatically a 
book to read. 


King’s College, London DAVID POLE 
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Poetic Sound—Patterning Reconsidered. By 
DAVID Masson, Leeds Philosophical and 
Literary Society. 1976. pp. 124. n.p. 

The Poet’s Self and the Poem. By uricu 
HELLER. The Athlone Press. 1976. pp. 99. 
£3.50. 

THE READER of these two antithetical books 
—the one purely formal criticism, the other 
speculative metacriticism—is likely to find 
the former more dull and less significant. 
Rightly perhaps; yet it is David Masson’s 
highly technical investigation that makes the 
greater sense as a work purporting to be 
concerned with literature. True, his ascetic 
restriction to the sound, the whole sound, 
and nothing but the sound, does seem to 
make it criticism of a rather peripheral kind. 
But at least it is not irrelevant to literature— 
and in fact Mr. Masson demonstrates that 
there is a good deal more to this topic than 
most of us would have thought. Professor 
Heller, on the other hand, is really mulling 
over the contradictoriness of human nature 
and the problems of identity it leads to—a 
topic that could just as well have been 
pursued on the basis of observation and 
introspection as on that of reading and 
scholarship. It concerns literature only in so 
far as he has chosen to focus his meditations 
on discrepancies and parallels in the lives and 
works of Goethe, Nietzsche, Rilke and Mann; 
the chosen contradictions are those of Life 
and Art. 

As criticism, therefore, The Poet’s Self and 
the Poem, as the title suggests, is always 
subject to the chance of falling into the 
biographical fallacy; as philosophical specu- 
lation, to the charge of irrelevant particu- 
larizing—a parade of scholarship, often made 
irksome by withholding the point it is 
leading up to: ‘And when was this stanza, 
beginning with “Leave me now, loyal 
companions of my journeying”—when was 
it written? Perhaps on the very day on 
which, according to the diary, he conversed 
in the most vivacious manner about the 
mineralogy and geology of Bohemia.’ (p. 
15). Critically speaking, who cares when? 
Speculatively speaking, is the supposed 
coincidence relevant? Were it not ‘on the 
very same day’, the point would be just as 


valid—that what a writer says in a poem may 
not tally with what he does in life. However, 
it has to be conceded that these rather 
ponderous ruminations do give a very 
general key—largely thematic—to the works 
of these major German writers. 

Mr. Masson's book in contrast is highly 
specific, looking microscopically at selected 
bits of works rather than telescopically at 
constellations of ideas, so naturally it has its 
limitations. In particular one feels a need for 
some extension of the technical into the 
explanatory, from demonstrations of what 
is there to suggestions as to why it is—or 
indeed whether it is a good thing or not. 
Hopkins, on some of the evidence here, 
seems sometimes to have sacrificed sense to 
the pleasures of pure sound-patterning not 
particularly related to the sense. Mr. Masson 
is content to demonstrate the patterning 
without further discussion. Must effective 
sound rely on sense? Could irrelevant 
sound effects be positively disadvantageous 
in a poem by distracting attention from 
sense-subtleties? 

However, the fact that one wants more is 
a tribute to what is given. It is indisputably 
shown that sound-patterns of numerous 
kinds do exist in poetry, for good or ill, 
going far beyond Pope’s dictum that the 
sound should be ‘an Echo to the Sense’. 
Sometimes a pure conjuring trick, brilli- 
antly elucidated, itself appears to be so 
brilliant that one is convinced without 
argument that it must add to the pleasure of 
the poem whether or not it aids, is indiffer- 
ent to or even hampers the sense. 

On the other hand it won’t quite do to 
say of the sound-effects of the last two lines 
of stanza vii of Keats’s Ode to a Nightingale 
(‘Charm’d magic casements, opening on the 
foam/Of perilous seas in faery lands for- 
lorn’) that they are ‘almost pure spell’. 
True, they are not directly relatable to their 
own sense—but perhaps wouldn’t work 
their spell in a different context. Similarly, a 
few sentences more seem to be required on 
the Housman stanza: 

Strapped, noosed, nighing his hour, 

He stood and counted them and cursed 
his luck; 
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And then the clock collected in the tower 
Its strength, and struck 


“Apart from . . . (various subpatterns) . . . 
the major triumph within the total pattern- 
ing in s, £, (and d), is the way in which iron 
fate is thrust at the listener through the 
strongly-stressed “Strapped (stood) . . . 
strength . . . struck.”’ (p. 81).0 This feels 
right—but would it also have felt right if 
something else had been thrust at the 
reader? Ahd how do we know that ‘st’ 
equals ‘iron fate’ in terms of suggestion? 


Would the sheer fact of repetition (of any 
consonants) produce the effect—reminding 
us of the ticking of a clock, perhaps? Plus 
the grammatical culmination and lexical 
finality of ‘and struck’? 

These, however, are carping criticisms of 
a book which within its own limited terms 
is excellent, often original—and always of 
far more relevance to an aesthetic apprecia- 
tion of literature than Heller’s. 


ALLAN RODWAY 
University of Nottingham 
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ON THE ‘INTENTION’ AND ‘MEANING’ 
OF WORKS OF ART 


Mark Roskill 
THE FOLLOWING article seeks to clarify and provide an explanatory context 
for a use of the term ‘intention’, applied to the work rather than its author, 
which has gained some currency in the area of criticism and its theory. It then 
goes on to discuss how talk of the meaning of a work of art, in various senses 
or applications of the term ‘meaning’, correlates with that usage of ‘intention’. 


I 


Besides talking of the artist’s intention it is also possible in principle to 
speak of the intention of a work; and through some of the most serious 
contributions to modern criticism and theory, though the critics did not 
necessarily formulate the point theoretically in such terms and may not even 
have understood it in that way, there is in fact a recognizable distinction to 
be found between these two usages. Thus one finds T. S. Eliot writing of a 
‘harmonics of poetry which would interfere with the poem’s intention’ 
(rather than the poet’s); the Marxist critic George Lukacs of the ‘intention 
realized in the work [which] need not coincide with the writer’s conscious 
intention’? And in art history, for reasons somewhat similar to Lukacs’s, the 
term Kunstwollen, introduced by Alois Rieg and usually translated as 
‘artistic intentions’, was taken up by Panofsky in a Kantian framework 
which explicitly distinguishes it from the artist’s intentions.4 

The third person and object-predicated use of the term ‘intention’, as it 
will be called, which is in question here has some lexical history and authority 
to justify it, but the line of descent to the modern critical usage is not entirely 
clear. One reason for this is that there is no real Latin equivalent for the term 
‘intention’, in law or otherwise; either a noun is used with essentially different 
connotations in reference to mental states, such as voluntas, animus, consilium, 
or the sense is rendered by a conjunctive phrase indicative of aim or purpose.® 
Intentio always carries the implication of application or effort. This carries 
through to medieval Latin, where it is used in that sense of an author, and 
also of a thing, without any appearance of a distinction in this respect. In the 
sixteenth century and later intention or intent is correspondingly used of a 
poetic allegory to be explicated or a philosophical precept recommended, in 
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a form which couples it with meaning, purpose or some equivalent word, 
very much as in the common phrase ‘the spirit and intent of the law’. In the 
nineteenth century the intention of collective entity such as a multitude or a 
movement may be spoken of, which has its equivalents also in late or medi- 
eval Latin but with the difference that what is in question now may be more a 
matter of spiritual bent or sincerity. And where the use of ‘intention’ in 
reference to a text, again either poetic or philosophical, has to do with an 
underlying scheme of thought or ideas which is to be unfolded, the medieval 
Latin use of sic intendit or hic intendit quod, in the sense of ‘the author means 
by this +. .’ would seem especially relevant.” This indeed is perhaps the 
beginning of that transposition to the third person which is of present interest 
in the case of art works, taking the form ‘the intention here is . . .’ and other 
variations. 

In any event, whatever the exact background or orientation of the writer, 
the object-predicated or, more generally, object-oriented use of ‘intention’ 
has become sufficiently established in recent times to be a quite familiar, and 
even representative, feature of critical discussion. To say this is not to imply 
either clarity or consistency; to the examples cited others could be added in 
which there is confusion between the two uses, or a sliding back and forth 
between them, and others again where a terminology that includes ‘intention’ 
is effectively part of a closed system with no external or properly logical 
justification.® What is evident, though, from the passages cited, is that the 
phrase can be used by a literary critic of a poem, as it is by Eliot, in reference . 
to features and resources which are particular to the medium, such as 
assonance or irony. It can be used by the critical theorist, such as Lukacs, of a 
longer work such as a novel, and the reference is then to the essential ideo- 
logical concept or orientation underlying the work’s form as this is to be 
seen and understood in its historical context. Talk of the intention ‘realized’ 
or ‘enacted’ in the work is a form of critical stringency which can be argued 
and supported in either of those ways. In philosophy of criticism there may 
also be talk of the intention of a fiction such as a myth where the reference is 
again a contextual one, here to the ideals and aspirations of the culture which 
are reflected in the myth and give it its collective validity;!° and in art 
history it becomes possible, in relation to a movement or development such 
as Cubism, to speak both of the artistic intentions of the period, in the 
manner of Riegl, and also of the ‘real’ intention of the style that. was devel- 
oped.!! Analytical philosophy, for its part, recognizes that one can speak of 
the intention of an appliance, as for example that it should act as a brake;}® 
and an occasional writer in aesthetics, noting that it is possible to speak of a 
work’s intention, equates this with what is ‘going on’ in the work or its 
‘point’,! as if struggling in this way to bridge the gap between the creative 
and the created. 

There are, then, these precedents in particular disciplines, but the basis in 
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ordinary language usage for speaking of the intention of a work of art is not 
so easily arrived at. A suitable starting-point here is the analogy of moves ina 
game such as chess. One can speak of the intention of a certain move there," 
where no words are used at the time, and yet the player could be asked by a 
questioner if the intention of the move had been understood correctly. If the 
analogy here with the case of a work of art is an incomplete one, this is 
because art does not normally involve a competitive element, as between 
chess-players, but rather a co-operative form of relationship on the respon- 
dent’s part. Significantly, it is certain kinds of ‘trick’ drawing which seem to 
offer the closest correspondence: those drawings which first succeed in 
puzzling one as to what they might represent, and then succeed in convincing 
one that they could represent what the answer to the puzzle is, such as a bear 
climbing a tree; or those which tempt the respondent into thinking that a 
pair of lines could not be parallel to one another when a ruler establishes that 
they are, or into adding feet when it should be legs that are added. In all of 
these cases there is an element of gamesmanship, it being the intention of 
those drawings to deceive, tempt or mislead: an intention which, like the 
move in the chess-game, may or may not be seen through or resisted. 

Questions that might be asked about a strange but clearly man-made 
object or set of objects, and about a building of a certain type, point towards 
some of the reasons for the shift to the third person referred to earlier. The 
question ‘What is it for?’ or “What is it there for?’ might be asked about an 
unfamiliar object in circumstances where, if there was a specific function or 
use that was implied or recognized, it was of only secondary. interest to the 
speaker, and also where consideration of the object as a work of art was 
unsettled. In the case of buildings one might say in explaining the character 
of the Roman atrium that it was not just done that way to catch the rain— 
which would be the object or purpose of it—but to create a pleasant living 
atmosphere with an interaction between the inside and out. Such a comment 
could be made of a building irrespective of the architect, who might be 
either unknown or a participant in a collective and growing tendency in 
structures of this kind. These very factors, indeed, might positively encourage 
the shift to the third person; for ignorance as to who the architect was, or 
the possibility that there might be more than one, or again a reluctance to 
ascribe to a single personality what might be the shared tendency of a whole 
period or school, would all be relevant sources of discomfort here. 

As some of the phrasing which has now been used would imply, talk of the 
‘intention’ of a work of art can be seen as equivalent to asking, in the Latin, 
quo tendit?!®—with the proviso that Classical and Renaissance art theory 
lacked any such conception. Analogies with situations outside the arts are 
again helpful in this context; here ones from law and history help to explain 
how the intention is not in this to be taken as separable from the work itself, 
as it otherwise tends to be, and how correspondingly the artist’s capacity 
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to help relegates itself to a possibility only, dependent on the sort of thing 
that he is prepared to say and how what he says is taken. 

Whereas criminal law characteristically conceives of intention as lying 
behind a person’s act, prior to it and most often separate from it, civil law 
does sometimes include a different and apposite consideration of intent in 
its terminology. In the case of acts of defamation a published statement may 
be adjudged to be malicious in intent; and when a law has been introduced 
but its enforcement has not yet come into effect action may be taken against 
it on the grounds that—to the exclusion here of any individual responsibility, 
including the drafters’—it is discriminatory in intent. Again there is no 
equivalent to this in Roman law, because the concept there of criminality 
based upon mens rea precluded any possibility of it. The nearest equivalent in 
Latin generally would be propositio or propositum used of a thing, such as a 
person’s life;1® and this is closer to the retrospective and interpretative con- 
cept of intention that comes up in the writing of history. 

Intention in that conception is depersonalized in the sense that results or 
upshots become bound to occur, to the exclusion again of any individual 
responsibility. Hitler’s armies entered Poland in 1939 and this event, com- 
parable as an event to the creation of a certain work of art in a given year, 
meant war for the British. Or a hunger-fast of Gandhi's, it may be said, 
meant the beginning of a disturbance of accepted conditions among the 
factory workers, leading on to organized strikes and so on—and was perhaps 
so intended by Gandhi. Rather than being taken as having specifically trig- 
gered a sequence of events, Gandhi’s action is treated here as a symbolic 
marker. Or it may be suggested and argued, at the time in this case rather 
than retrospectively, that the hidden or undeclared or the real intention of 
the ordering of a paratroop attack on a prison camp in North Vietnam was 
to lead up to, or promote or justify, an extension of the war farther north. 
No statement here by the person responsible is needed and it is possible to 
say, in the light of unconscious or unadmitted factors, that the attack effec- 
tively ‘meant’ an extension of the war, without the person who ordered it 
intending this. An intention of this kind, correspondingly, cannot be affected 
or altered in direction by a change of mind or shift of tack in the way that a 
stated intention can, but it can be aborted by an intervention of other factors 
such as may interfere with execution or fulfilment in that case also. 

The concept of Kunstwollen or “artistic intentions’ in art history is therefore 
an abstraction from the third-person use of ‘intention’ into the dimensions 
of time and history. It arose from cases where the individual is subsumed 
within a collective organization such as a workshop; and where, in addition, 
there is no historical evidence apart from the works as to what the intentions 
of the persons responsible—whether as commissioner, designer or executant 
—might have been, and no evidence that those people would have either 
given or accepted an account in the terms in question. Intentions of this sort 
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would thus be both unrecorded, so far as is known, and unstated in the sense 
that one speaks of the apparent unstated agreement of a group such as a 
village; and those points apply also to the extension of the concept on 
Riegl’s part to the group portraiture of seventeenth-century Holland.” 

The third person use of ‘intention’, while most familiar to art historians 
in this latter guise—as when it is said that the intention in a Gothic cathedral 
is to lift up the soul towards God, or in the Dutch group portrait to express 
civic pride—may also occur for other and simpler reasons. It can sometimes 
be an extrapolation from the first person use, as when Gauguin, by way of 
conveying his approach to Symbolism as compared to that of Puvis de 
Chavannes, wrote that ‘Gauguin under the title Purity would paint a land- 
scape with limpid waters’.!® Sometimes it may be like a use of the editorial 
‘we’, making the statement then akin to one of policy on these same lines 
as when a civil law is called discriminatory in intent or the government 
representative at a conference table pronounces: “This means war." Talk of 
unconscious intentions would seem characteristically a third-person usage, 
and possibly the prime source for the tendency to assume in modern criticism 
that intentions are accessible in a progressive deepening of critical scrutiny. 
Nevertheless, it is a confusing usage at least according to the legal and be- 
havioural concepts of intention, which put a key emphasis interpretatively 
on responsibility and causation. It would seem stricter in that light to talk 
of unconscious motivations and inclinations, which impel without plan or 
deliberation as feelings and instincts may do alsa, and of subconscious 
intentions. In post-Freudian parlance subconscious intentions are ones which 
come to be recognized later as having been there all the time, in an action and 
comparably in a work or art. They may suggest a motivation on the artist’s 
part or show one to have been present implicitly rather than overtly, but 
they may do so without the artist’s cognizance or agreement as well as with 
it and without need to ask whether or not the feature that proves revealing 
here was an intended one. Thus Henry Moore; faced with a psychoanalytical 
explication of the holes and protrusions in his sculptures, could say that this 
was something of which he preferred to remain unconscious;*° and Dylan 
Thomas’s use of the name Llareggub for his Welsh village in Under Milk 
Wood, when spotted as representing “Buggerall” spelt backwards, may 
suggest a latent aggressive urge of a childlike sort® but not that he was 
unaware of the joke as such. The reason, on this front, why the intentions 
of the artist and those of the work are not interchangeable is not that 
exploration of the latter is invariably more probing and comprehensive by 
virtue of the tools and evidence which are brought to bear; but rather that 
the artist’s attitude towards explorations of this‘sort is at least as important 
as what he is prepared to say. 

The process of reconstruction from what the artist gave or left to posterity 
may also aim towards a kind of blueprint of the work’s structure in the sense 
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that a textbook or the companion volume for a novel offers summaries of 
this sort; and where the author is dead and the task is to complete what is 
missing, it may entail a following of notes on the subject which, it could be 
said, show the intention here. Further reasons why the two kinds of intention 
are not interchangeable emerge from these situations. A blueprint recon- 
structed from the work may not coincide with the author’s own sketch-plan, 
where one survives—though it also may. And to talk of completing a work 
posthumously according to the author’s intentions, or of its being done 
contrary to them, would suggest fulfilling or going against what was stated 
in a set ef instructions, such as a will, rather than a following of notes and 
drafts. l 

How the intention of the work differs from that of the artist stands in 

particular need of clarification when. it is a matter of explanations, moti- 
vations of the artist’s or references to concerns of his being put forward and 
discussed. One may give an account of why the work is the way it is and how 
it came to be that way, as in saying of Goya’s Black Paintings that the artist 
had suffered severe mental stress, that he needed to get the bile out of his 
system, that he was obsessed with human superstition and violence. One can 
also discuss in terms of explanations, motivations and concerns what the 
artist originally had in mind or planned and subsequent changes or shifts in 
what he did. This is what happens in the case of a discrepancy between the 
avowed intention, or what a first draft or sketch shows, and the final work. 
That the work of art as it is comes in for comparison here may be a source of 
confusion, but it needs to be recognized that the two kinds of discussion are 
in fact distinct in procedural character, if not in their materials. 

There can be no summary here; but in what could be called the most 
objective usage of the phrase, the ‘intention’ of a work of art can be said to 
represent an aspect of the work’s identity. To consider it along with other 
aspects, which include the work’s category or genre, its purpose and the 
context of its creation, is to see the work for what it is in itself and for what 
it represents in time and history. It is important that in ordinary life-situations 
comparable statements concerning people may be predictive as well as 
retrospective and explanatory. Just as it is possible for the historian or 
biographer to say, in interpretation of his subject’s personality and career, 
that this person was too overweening to be able to remain long in office, so 
it may also be said, in the future tense, that a certain combination in a man 
of education and background, or of generosity and tactlessness, means that 
he will be bound to clash with his superiors. The interpretative art historian 
may move similarly, through knowledge of a certain body of art, to a 
characterization of what has been called here its identity.24 The statement 
that Greek sculpture exemplifies, or urges on the viewer, the dignity of man 
carries the implication of comparison with the sculpture of other periods, 
which the artists in question would not have known. It also clarifies and 
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isolates a tendency in art, so as to make it easier to grasp, in the same sort of 
way that an author may say that he is writing a preface to clarify the inten- 
tion of a book, which may or may not be his own. A modern equivalent in 
art would be Emil Nolde’s affirmation of a striving in his art for ‘strength 
` and inwardness’ as against their opposites,2? which serves both to clarify 
and to prescribe a certain line of development on his part. 


II 


Two questions which are already raised by the preceding section, aad which 
bear on the use of the term ‘meaning’ also, are how there can be an intention 
without an intender, and how the discussion of intention can in the case of a 
work of art go beyond describing a property of the work. On the first of 
these points the intender may, as has been seen, be plural or a collective entity; 
and in a case such as the Gothic cathedral the intention to lift up the soul to 
God resists being called anyone’s in so far as, like Nazi participation in the 
Final Solution, it breaks across the conventional boundaries between respon- 
sibility and assent. But while human agency is normally and naturally 
expected of works of art, with the exceptions serving as a kind of fiat to the 
contrary, it is also possible to debate, in the realm of meaning, whether or 
not the coherence given to the plot of a play such as Hamlet by a certain 
interpretation is or could be an intended coherence, and at a further remove 
from the playwright’s control, or for that matter the director’s, whether or 
not certain associations that a line might carry would be ones that any 
audience—not just that of the time—could be intended to grasp. Illuminating 
here, and more generally also, for the shift of viewpoint that takes place is 
the distinction between ascribing an intention and describing one. 

The process of ascribing an intention entails, in ways that differentiate it 
from the describing of one, the use of experience, comparison and inference. 
By those means, furthermore, it is possible to move progressively towards, 
and then into, the ascribing of an intention to a non-human agency, as in the 
case of a phenomenon such as hauntings.*4 When this happens it becomes 
clear that both an interpretation and a claim are being made. Thus when 
Hamlet says concerning the Ghost and before he has met with it: “My 
father’s spirit in arms! all is not well’, he is effectively doing both of those 
things in the same line. And what is read into the happening in this way, 
though it may be based on observed properties such as pattern, and how they 
are understood, cannot itself be or become a property of the happening. To 
attribute or ascribe a meaning to something represents an exactly parallel 
process. 

A look at the uses of the word ‘meaning’ supplies a background to how 
this comes about. As with ‘intending’ and ‘intention’, so also with ‘meaning’, 
there is a tendency for two uses, one of a person, the other of a thing such as 
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an act or word, to become confused. Analogies with codes and games are 
helpful here, and especially games which involve both rules as to the cir- 
cumstances in which a certain bid can be made and also particular bidding 
systems. To ask what it meant when a person redoubled in a game of Bridge 
might seem on the one hand like asking what it meant to make that bid and 
on the other like asking what the player had meant by it, and a beginner. 
learning the game might indeed be liable to run the two forms of question 
together. But they are distinctly separable questions, the first being like asking 
the point or object of castling in chess, which would invite a general 
explanation of the move and its uses; the second like a request to specify how 
one takes or understands one’s partner’s last bid, which can be made by one’s 
opponent in Bridge. Inasmuch as the latter question concerns the meaning 
of the bid in the system being played, it is like asking what a certain symbol 
means in a code being used; and just as, however private the code, and even 
where there is a slip or may have been one in the coding, the question is still 
this and not what thecodifier meant that symbol to mean, so also retrospective 
discussions of a pattern of bidding in a Bridge game are not in principle 
accounts or explanation of what the bids were intended to mean. 

In the case of literature and other appropriations or inflections of language 
to special ends there may be, beyond basic meaning and use such as a 
standard gesture has, either a further implication carried by conventional 
words or a special meaning brought in by the context. But whatever the 
intricacies of these kinds and their role as clues to what may be considered the 
‘real’ or underlying meaning, the basic distinction holds between the meaning 
of a word or phrase and what a person means by something. To ask “What 
is Proust’s meaning there?’—attaching the word ‘meaning’ in this turn of 
expression, and perhaps this one only, to a person—is not the same as asking 
the meaning, either generally or in that specific instance, of the words that 
Proust wrote. Rather it is a question of the drift or general idea, as in “he got 
my meaning’. One also talks in a related way about the meaning that events 
have (or had) for different people and in retrospect and impersonally about 
the meaning of events for history, and of concepts in the history of ideas; 
and to say in this connection that an event meant nothing to someone, or to 
contemporaries, is not to imply that it was meaningless. Then there are 
further kinds of question that can be asked and responded to as to the meaning 
of a piece of behaviour, on stage for example, or when it was not clear at 
the time; the meaning of a personal situation, as in ‘what is the meaning of 
this?’; and the meaning of a person’s life, either for him or for the world. In 
this grouping such notions as coherence and integrity are brought in. Thus 
the search for and finding of meaning leads variously to the dictionary or 
the code-book; to appeal to someone with experience or authority; and to 
the hazarding or affirmation of ontological or teleological significance. 

In all of these cases the lines of inquiry tend to be different, and the same 
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is also true in respect to purpose and raison d’étre. These two terms, as applied 
to works of art, show how the very articulation of speculative questions as to 
why something was done, and why it is the way it is, leads across into the 
more general realm of meaning. A work of art has no purpose, or is dis- 
possessed of one, in so far as it is conceived and treated as unavailable, in 
Kantian terms, for any kind of practical use.?® It is possible to ask a historical 
question about the purpose for which a painting was made or a poem or 
play written, but the answer is likely to be one that restricts itself to a 
classification of the work—as altarpiece, satire, masque—with supporting 
details. Raison d’étre is generally backward-looking also, as one might speak 
of parts of the body no longer serving their original raison d’être; and the use 
of the term of a work of art goes beyond simply the reason that might be 
given for its being in a certain physical state, as for example that acid was 
thrown or paint dripped on a canvas. It reaches out here to comprehend a 
disposition or attitude, such as one that accepts accident in the creation or 
subsequent history of a painting or leads to the building of a ruined castle. 
Purpose and raison d’étre may be reconstructed, by these accounts, from 
internal or external evidence or a combination of the two; but not on the 
basis of an intention somehow inherent in the work now. And there remains 
the sense in which a work of art is a construct made up of invocation to the 
Queen and addresses to her, drips on raw canvas, tower and gateway 
juxtaposed: a construct in the sense in which lives or parts of lives, in their 
actions and interactions, are constructs and the universe is taken as one in the 
argument from design. 

To ask the meaning of a work of art is, it may be said in this light, to 
recognize—from whatever point of view—a complexity of feature calling 
for that term. What one receives in response is, if it is to qualify as a response 
to this particular question, the attribution of a certain meaning to the work 
as a whole; and this entails, in recapitulation of what was said earlier about 
comparable acts in other contexts, the combination of an interpretation and a 
claim, which may or may not be convincing. Both an account of the work’s 
properties and features, and a statement of its historical significance, however 
slanted towards judgement, are likely to fall short of carrying the conviction 
that is apposite here. For an assent or even partial assent to the interpretation 
put forward requires what may be called an act of faith. The word ‘faith’ is 
used here not in the sense of religious faith but rather as in such phrases as ‘in 
good faith’ and ‘faith in one’s own judgement’, where it implies confidence 
and positive expectations. Understanding comes correspondingly, not 
necessarily as a matter of sudden or dawning enlightenment, but in terms of 
feeling able to go further with the work and the effects of this.?7 

The understanding of meaning raises a last question as to how it is possible 
to say, in response to a work of literature, that one understands what the 
words mean but not what the poem means. This is a phrasing special to 
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literature, meaning in the visual and performing arts being generally a matter 
of subjects and themes, while individual elements such as figures or musical 
phrases are talked of in terms of what they represent or connote. Certainly 
there is a shift in the sense in which ‘meaning’ is used from the first half of 
this sentence to the second, where the meaning in question is like that of a 
piece of behaviour or a person’s life. Further, the failure to understand in 
the second half may, like saying that one does not understand someone, 
represent one or another of two things: either aversion or disinterest, as when 
a person says that something means nothing to him; or alternatively and 
perhaps more probably, that the work in question has not yet ‘come together’ 
for the speaker, or not yet fully registered in the way that other works have 
by the same author. Tone and context will between them establish which of 
these alternatives is the relevant one, by implying in the latter cases that 
there is an effort of comprehension on the speaker’s part. Assent to the exis- 
tence of a meaning is necessary for that effort. A continuous taxing of it 
could at the same time be part of the work’s intention, and even its prime 
intention. 
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WITTGENSTEIN ON WORDS AND 
MUSIC? 


P. B. Lewis 


THE EXTENT of Ludwig Wittgenstein’s interest in music has been remarked 
by many of his former students and friends. In his “Biographical *Sketch’? 
G. H. von Wright observes: “Wittgenstein was exceptionally musical, even 
if one judged by the highest standards. He played the clarinet, and for a time 
wished to become a conductor.’ And Maurice Drury writes: “To watch 
Wittgenstein listening to music was to realize that this was something very 
central and deep in his life . . . I will never forget the emphasis with which he 
quoted Schopenhauer’s dictum, “Music is a world in itself”. 

Wittgenstein’s concern with music is in some measure revealed by the fact 
that references to it occur in almost all his published writings. The following 
illustrations will convey some impression of the nature of these musical 
references. In the Tractactus Logico~Philosophicus we find the remark (in the 
original 1922 translation): “The proposition is not a mixture of words (just 
as the musical theme is not a mixture of tones).’ (TLP 3.141) In the Philo- 
sophical Investigations Wittgenstein writes that ‘speech with and without 
thought is to be compared with the playing of a piece of music with and 
without thought.’ (PI. §341; c£. Blue and Brown Books, p. 42) And in the 
Remarks on the Foundations of Mathematics the nature of mathematical problems 
is compared with the problem of constructing the second part, in the style 
of the first part, of one of Brahms’s variations on the theme of Haydn’s 
St. Antony Chorale.(RFM. p. 167). 

It can be seen from these illustrations that Wittgenstein’s references to 
music are made in order to illuminate some non-musical problem or idea 
which is being considered. And this is characteristic in two respects: (a) 
Wittgenstein’s philosophical preoccupations were always with the nature of 
logic and language. To the disappointment of many contemporary philo- 
sophers interested in aesthetics Wittgenstein seldom discusses music as a 
topic in its own right.4 (b) Wittgenstein’s style, particularly in the later 
works, is heavy laden with imagery, simile and the comparing of one topic, 
problem or argument with others. Another frequent source of analogies is 
the human face.® Music and faces are brought together at PI. §536, “The 
reinterpretation of a facial expression can be compared with the reinterpre- 
tation of a chord in music, when we hear it as a modulation first into this, 
then into that key.’ 
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In this paper I want to look at an explicit parallel Wittgenstein draws 
between understanding a sentence and understanding music. He does this in 
the Philosophical Grammar (§4), in the Brown Book (p. 167), and the Philosophical 
Investigations (§527). Here is the Investigations version: ‘Understanding a 
sentence is much more akin to understanding a theme in music than one may 
think. What I mean is that understanding a sentence lies nearer than one 
thinks to what is ordinarily called understanding a musical theme . . .’ 

The purpose of drawing this parallel is to throw some light on what it is 
to understand a sentence. My interest for the moment is in the reverse direc- 
tion. I want to look at the analogy to see that Wittgenstein thinks understand- 
ing a theme in music is like. This ought to be possible, since the analogy 
couldn’t work, there wouldn’t be any point in drawing the parallel in the 
first place, unless Wittgenstein had some ideas about what it is to understand 
a musical theme. 

Even a passing acquaintance with the Blue and Brown Books or the Investi- 
gations reveals that Wittgenstein vigorously opposes the view that under- 
standing language consists in having one or more inner experiences. We 
should expect, then, that he would oppose a similar account of understanding 
music. . 

It cannot be denied, of course, that music does evoke various sorts of 
experiences in us: the last movement of Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony can 
provoke feelings of melancholy and despair, whereas the last movement of 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony can inspire joy and triumph. But some 
philosophers and writers, such as Tolstoy in his book What is Art?, have gone 
further; they have claimed that art just is an activity in which by means of 
certain external signs one man hands on to others feelings he has lived through, 
others being infected by those feelings and also experiencing them. (See 
Chap. 5.) On this sort ofi account, understanding a piece of music consists 
in having the experiences, or experiences similar to those, which provoked 
the composition of the music; or, in a more sophisticated account, in having 
the experiences which the composer intended to convey through his music. 

In the Brown Book Wittgenstein makes it plain that this kind of account 
repels him. His objection is that it reduces music to the level of an instrument 
for producing sequences of feelings in us. (BB., p. 178) At this level it seems 
that anything else which produced the same sequence of feelings would do 
instead of the music; a drug, perhaps, as Wittgenstein suggests in his 1938 
lectures on aesthetics (LC., p. 29, ftn. 3). And, interestingly enough, Colling- 
wood in The Principles of Art (1938) makes exactly the same criticism when 
he points out that on this account of art ‘the artist as such is simply a purveyor 
of drugs, noxious or wholesome . . > (p. 34) 

Part of Wittgenstein’s attack on the view that understanding language 
consists in having one or more experiences involves drawing attention to the 
circumstances in which we say that someone understands, to the grounds 
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which justify us in attributing understanding to a person. This is what is 
being done in the first of the 1938 lectures on aesthetics when he says: 
‘Suppose there is a person who admires and enjoys what is admitted to be 
good [music] but can’t remember the simplest tunes, doesn’t know when the 
bass comes in, etc. We say he hasn’t seen what’s in it. We use the phrase “A 
man is musical” not so as to call a man musical if he says “Ah!” when a piece 
of music is played, anymore than we call a dog musical if it wags its tail when 
music is played’. (LC., p. 6, §17) The background of behaviour against which 
we decide that a person understands the music he hears includes more than 
the use of interjections such as ‘Ah!’ or ‘How marvellous!’ or ‘Ish’t that 
lovely!’ It includes his making (aesthetic) judgements which draw attention 
to features of the music, which express reasoned preferences for this piece as 
opposed to that, or this performance as opposed to that. Unlike a jumble of 
sounds, or a drug, music is something about which you can talk intelligibly 
and intelligently, about which, for instance, you can give reasons for thinking 
that there is something right or wrong with a particular modulation. This 
partly explains why in his 1933 lectures on aesthetics? Wittgenstein compared 
the statement “That bass moves too much’ with a bit of mathematics. And it ` 
also explains why talk about the experiences you get on hearing a piece of 
music is not a criterion of whether you understood the music: for it is not 
talk about the music. Thus you could be said to have certain feelings when 
listening to music and at the same time not to have understood the music; 
and you could be said to have understood the music even if you didn’t have 
certain feelings. The general point here is that the criteria for saying that 
someone is having certain experiences, sensations or images are different 
from the criteria for saying that someone has understood something. (Cf. PI 
p. 181) Understanding is not a process which accompanies hearing, whether 
it is a sentence or a musical theme you are hearing. (Cf. Z §§159, 163) 
Talking about a piece of music is not the only criterion of understanding 
it: how you perform it is equally, if not more, important. For example we 
can distinguish between a pianist who does and a pianist who does not 
understand a particular piece by the way in which they play it. But by 
‘perform’ I don’t just meant highly accomplished instrumental performances: 
I would also include fairly unsophisticated hummings, or singings of the 
music in question. Performing a piece of music, emphasizing this, simplifying 
that, is as good a way of drawing attention to its features as talking about it. 
Another way of drawing attention to the features of a piece of music, 
strangely enough, and one upon which Wittgenstein lays some stress in both 
the 1933 and 1938 lectures on aesthetics, is to compare it with something 
else. The something else could be another piece of music by the same com- 
poser—Brahms’s Cello Sonata in E minor with his Cello Sonata in F major— 
or by a different composer—the final movement of the Brahms D minor 
Piano Concerto with the finale of Beethoven’s Piano Concerto in C minor. 
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But the comparison could also be between the music and a non-musical 
work of art—say between Debussy and the paintings of Monet, or, using 
one of Wittgenstein’s examples, between Brahms and the poetry of Keller 
(LC., p. 32, ftn.). Or the comparison could be with something non-artistic— 
as Mrs. Elgar compared one of Elgar’s Enigma Variations with, the way in 
which a friend went out of a room; or as E. M. Forster compared the third 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony with ‘a goblin walking quietly 
over the universe’ to be followed by an ‘interlude of elephants dancing’. 
(Howards End, Chap. 5) 

The “denial that understanding music consists in having one or more 
experiences is compatible with the admission that having certain experiences 
is a part of the enjoyment, or appreciation, of music (Cf. Z. §169)—the 
tingle in the spine as a Rossini overture climaxes, the feeling of exhilaration 
in the course of Mozart’s Requiem. Now although this approach to music, 
this denial and this admission, is quite typical of Wittgenstein’s discussions of 
experience, understanding and meaning in his later work, there are passages 
which suggest a different approach. For example, in §165 of Zettel he writes: 
‘The understanding of music is neither sensation nor a sum of sensations. 
Nevertheless, it is correct to call it an experience inasmuch as this concept of 
understanding has some kinship with other concepts of experience. You 
say, “I experienced that passage quite differently”. But still this expression 
tells you “what happened” only if you are at home in the special conceptual 
world that belongs to these situations.’ In order to say something about this 
‘special conceptual world’, I want to consider briefly what Wittgenstein 
says about experiencing the meaning of a word. In this way it is possible to 
bring out a further feature of the analogy between understanding a sentence 
and understanding a musical theme. 

Under the label ‘experiencing the meaning of a word” Wittgenstein 
collects together a variety of phenomena, all of which involve our reactions 
and attitudes to the use of language. Here are three examples. (1) It’s some- 
times possible to get the feeling that a familiar word is not just an arbitrary 
mark (BB., p. 170), but the only word which, as we say, ‘fits its meaning’. 
One situation in which you are likely to have this feeling is that in which 
you use a new word in place of a familiar one (cf. PI., p. 214). This happens 
frequently in reading Anthony Burgess’s novel, A Clockwork Orange. If the 
word ‘litso’ is used in place of ‘face’ and the word “goloss’ in place of ‘voice’, 
then talking of someone making a sneering litso and speaking in a loud proud 
goloss sounds odd, for these new words have not yet ‘taken on’ their meanings. 
(2) Another occasion on which you can have an experience of the meaning 
of a word is when you repeat a familiar word over and over again until it 
feels like a mere sound, hardly a word with meaning (PI., p. 214), like a fish 
helpless and clumsy out of water. But replace it in the water, use the word 
again in an ordinary context, and it seems to fit, to be a natural part of its 
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environment; the word seeming to become an actual likeness of its meaning 
(PI., p. 218). (3) Wittgenstein also refers to the game of saying an ambiguous 
word to oneself, meaning it now in one sense, now in another, and having 
the impression that the word feels different each time. Say the word ‘march’, 
meaning it as the name of a month, March, and then meaning it as an order, 
March! (PI .,p. 215) As well as pronouncing it differently, it also seems to feel 
different each time: you experience its meaning differently. 

How, then, should these experiences of the meanings of words be under- 
stood? One answer is: not in the way William James understands them. In 
his Principles of Psychology,’ for example, James maintains that no ‘word in 
an understood sentence comes to consciousness as a mere noise. We feel its 
meaning as it passes . . .’ (p. 281) And James means every word in a sentence. 
‘There is not’, he says, ‘a conjunction or a preposition, and hardly an adverbial 
phrase, syntactic form, or inflection of voice, in human speech, that does not 
express some shading or other of relation which we at some moment actually 
feel to exist between the larger objects of our thought.... We ought to 
say a feeling of and, a feeling of if, a feeling of but, and a feeling of by, 
quite as readily as we say a feeling of blue or a feeling of cold’. (pp. 245-6} 
Now it is just not true that we have all these feelings when we hear 
and understand a sentence. In order to convey what experiencing the 
meaning of a word is like, I described certain special circumstances (cf. PI., 
p- 182) in which we tend to have such experiences. Wittgenstein, commen- 
ting on the game of meaning an ambiguous word now in one sense, now in 
another, asks: ‘If a sensitive ear shows me that I have now this now that 
experience of the word,—doesn’t it also show me that I often do not have 
any experience of it in the course of talking?’ (PI, pp. 215-16) The answer 
is clearly ‘yes’. The claim that we do not always have experiences of the 
meanings of words when we use and understand language is, of course, 
another way of underscoring the point that understanding is not an experi- 
ence. But it also leads to the suggestion that we could imagine a person who 
is meaning-blind, that is one who is incapable of experiencing the meanings 
of words even though he uses and understands a language (Z §183); and this 
in turn suggests that we could imagine a race of people who are meaning- 
blind. (C£. Z §145; PI., §530) I will turn to this suggestion later. 

Wittgenstein goes some way towards elucidating the notion of experiencing 
the meaning of a word in Section 6 of Part Two of the Investigations. The 
example he considers, the iffeeling, echoes William James’s discussion. 
Wittgenstein points out that ‘the if-feeling is not a feeling which accompanies 
the word “if”. (PI., p. 182) This amounts to more than the denial that we 
always have the if-feeling when the word ‘if? is used. Even on those occasions 
when we do have the if-feeling, the feeling does not accompany the use of the 
word. For an accompaniment can exist either with or without what it 
accompanies; just as a pianist and a singer can rehearse separately before 
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getting together to give a song recital. But the if-feeling does not occur when 
the word ‘if? is not being used. Indeed it is not clear how we would under- 
stand the claim that it could. To adapt one of Wittgenstein’s examples, what 
would we say if we found a man who, speaking of how words felt to him, 
told us that he had the if-feeling when he used the word ‘but’? (ibid.) If we 
could establish that this man used the words ‘if’ and ‘but’ in the same way we 
do, we would be inclined to react, I think, by saying that the man is not talk- 
ing about what we are talking about. Wittgenstein’s point, as I understand it, 
is that a feeling can be identified as an if-feeling only in the context of the 
word ‘if’; chat the feeling cannot be identified independently of the use of 
the word. This is perhaps confirmed by the fact that when the word ‘if’ is 
used in different contexts—for example, ‘when it bears the principal stress of 
a sentence, and when the word next to it does’ (Cf. PI., p. 182)—we are 
inclined to say that there is more than one if-feeling. Thus TIL go if Jones 
does’; ‘TIl go if Jones does’. 

Wittgenstein suggests that the if- feeling should be compared with the 
special ‘feeling’ which a musical phrase gives us. (ibid.) One example he 
provides is the feeling described by saying “Here it’s as if a conclusion were 
being drawn’. It seems to me that you might use this expression to describe 
feelings you have on listening to a number of different pieces of music which 
do not have any particular musical phrase in common. Perhaps what should 
be said here is that, just as there is more than one if-feeling, so there is more 
than one ‘conclusion-feeling’. But to take the feeling which a particular 
musical phrase gives you: while the phrase can be played without your 
having the feeling, it seems that, like the iffeeling, you cannot have that 
feeling when that musical phrase is not being played. The feeling does not 
accompany the playing of the music, for the identity of the feeling is determined 
by this music being played in this way. 

In order to explore further the similarity between experiencing the mean- 
ing of a word and the special feeling a musical phrase gives us I want to 
return to the point I made earlier, that we could imagine a race of people 
who were incapable of experiencing the meanings of words. What would 
their language be like? It would be one in ‘whose use’, Wittgenstein thinks, 
‘the impression made on them by the signs played no part’ (Z §145) or, as he 
puts it elsewhere, it would be one ‘in whose use the “soul” of the words 
played no part’. (PI., §530) The difference between them and us would show 
itself in the way in which ‘we choose and value words’. (PI., p. 218) The 
meaning-blind people might, for example, have no objections to arbitrary 
changes in the spelling of words (cf. Z §184) or to systematically altering the 
words every day. (Z §148) Wittgenstein suggests that stories would not be 
written in this language (Z §145), the reason being, presumably, the fact that 
writing and telling stories concerns how you say something just as much as 
what you have to say. But if this is true, then surely poetry would not be 
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written in such a language. For here, if anywhere, you need a feeling for 
words. That is, the writing and understanding of poetry requires what the 
meaning-blind lack: for example, a feeling for the right word, the feeling 
that this word is the best or only possible word that could be used at this point 
in the poem; and, again, the ability to read a poem with expression, to read a 
poem in such a way that every word seems to be filled with its meaning. 

Let me illustrate the role of experiencing the meaning of a word in poetry 
with these lines from Gerard Manley Hopkins’s poem ‘Spelt from Sibyl’s 
Leaves’: 


Earnest, earthless, equal, attuneable, vaulty, voluminous, . . . 
stupendous 

Evening strains to be time’s vast, womb-of-all, home-of-all, 
hearse-of-all night. 


F. R. Leavis comments on these lines in the following way in his New 
Bearings in English Poetry? 


The poem opens with evening deepening into night, We are not merely told that 
evening “strains”, we feel evening straining, to become night, enveloping everything, 
in the movement, the progression of alliteration, assonance, and rime. This progression 
is associated with, and hardly distinguishable from, the development of meaning in the 
sequence of adjectives: evening is first sweetly solemn, serene, etherealizing, and 
harmonizing, then becomes less tranquilizing and more awful, and finally ends in the 
blackness of night. 


It seems to me that to feel evening straining in Hopkins’s lines is in part to 
experience the meaning of the word ‘strain’. But, as Leavis indicates, the 
occurrence of this feeling is not independent of knowing the meanings of the 
adjectives in the sequence in which ‘strain’ appears, and not independent of 
recognizing the relations of alliteration, assonance and rime which hold 
between these words. Indeed I want to suggest that to experience the meaning 
of ‘strain’ in these lines is a part of what it is to understand these lines. For 
someone to fail to feel evening straining would be to fail in understanding the 
poetry: he would not, for instance, appreciate that using some other word 
in place of the word ‘strain’ would destroy the meaning! of the lines. 
Furthermore, one criterion of someone’s understanding of these lines, viz 
the way in which he reads them, would at the same time be a criterion that 
he experiences the meaning of the word ‘strain’, viz. reading the word as if 
it were filled with its meaning. 

A similar point can be made with respect to understanding music. To have, 
on listening to a particular musical phrase, the feeling described by ‘Here it’s 
as if a conclusion were being drawn’ is a part of understanding the music. 
And, again, the way in which you play this music, expressively, with feeling, 
would be a criterion of having the feeling as well as of understanding the 
music. As an example, take Chopin’s Polonaise in A flat major (Op. 53). 
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Its ending is in the form of an urgent crescendo of rising chords, a rest, and 
then four chords in the polonaise-tempo of the piece. For a long while I felt 
that this ending was wrong: I couldn’t understand why the piece hadn’t 
ended on the top of the crescendo; the final four chords seemed just a point- 
less addition. Now, however, I hear these chords as a conclusion—not in 
Wittgenstein’s sense of drawing an inference, but in the sense of resolving 
or summing up what has gone before: I have grasped the relation of the 
ending to the rest of the music. And instead of sounding isolated or tacked 
on at the end, the final four chords sound integrated, a part of the whole. 
There is à change in the way I hear or experience this bit of music which is 
at the same time a development in my understanding of it. IfI could play the 
piano, I think I would play this differently. (Cf. PI., p. 197) 

In understanding the nature of this experience of music it is important to 
realize that there are not, as it were, two things going on in my soul (cf. LC., 
p- 14, §16): hearing the music and applying a concept, such as ‘conclusion’. 
For there is a difference between hearing that this is a conclusion and hearing 
this as a conclusion. Thus if I explain to someone how the ending of the piece 
of music is related to the rest of it, he might, on becoming familiar with the 
piece, be able to recognise the ending when he hears it. Since he knows that 
this ending is a conclusion, he can identify this music as a conclusion by 
hearing it. But he hears that it is a conclusion: he doesn’t hear a conclusion 
being drawn. He hears no more than the temporal relation of the ending of 
the music to what has gone before: he doesn’t hear it in its thematic relation, 
he doesn’t hear it as concluding the piece. The difference, I think, is 
comparable to identifying a bit of music as a variation because you've been 
told it is a variation and hearing the theme in the variation. 

How, then, does someone make the transition from hearing that to 
hearing as? It is difficult to do much more than provide analogies. One possible 
analogy is with the experience of a meaning of a word. For one way of 
describing what happens when you experience the meaning of a word is to 
say that you maké the meaning a part of your experience of hearing it; or 
that you experience the word through its meaning. Similarly, to hear the 
music as a conclusion is to make the concept ‘conclusion’ a part of your 
experience of the music, to hear the music through the concept or through 
the meaning of the word ‘conclusion’. This is, of course, a further analogy, 
but one which can be spelt out. In taking photographs of landscapes with a 
black-and-white film there is the difficulty that beautiful cloud formations 
often fail to appear in the negatives. This difficulty can be overcome either 
by superimposing a negative with clouds recorded on it over the negative 
of the landscape when you make the print—which is like hearing the music 
and identifying it as a conclusion—or by placing a filter over the lens of the 
camera when you take the photograph. Then the negative has clouds recor- 
ded on it, which is like hearing the music as a conclusion. 
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I now want to return, finally, to the original analogy between understand- 
ing a sentence and understanding a musical theme, and in particular to the 
statement of it in the Brown Book. There Wittgenstein maintains that the 
point of the analogy is to help counteract what he calls ‘the picture one tends 
to make oneself of understanding a sentence. . . For understanding a sentence, 
we say, points to a reality outside the sentence. Whereas one might say 
“Understanding a sentence means getting hold of its content; and the con- 
tent of the sentence is in the sentence”. (BB., p. 167) To say that the content 
of the sentence is in the sentence is to imply that the content cannot bespeci- 
fied in terms of some other sentence. Evidently it is often possible to explain 
what you mean by a given sentence by just providing another sentence. 
What I think Wittgenstein wants to say here is that while in one sense I have 
certainly said the same thing in different words, I have in another sense said 
something different in using different words. Thus when it comes to asking 

for the meaning of familiar, everyday sentences, Wittgenstein suggests that 
the proper reply in many cases ought to be “They mean what they say’. 
(Z §4; cf. PG., §13; PI, §s02) Understanding this sentence consists in 
accepting the use of or in using these words in this combination in these 
circumstances. This is particularly true of poetry. Sometimes it is not possible 
to provide a prose sense for a poem or particular sentence in a poem. But 
when it is possible, we do not regard it as an adequate substitute for the 
poetry. It is not like extracting information from a civil service document: 
for one thing, you carry on reading the poem, whereas once you know what 
it says you don’t return to the civil service document unless just to check 
that your summary is correct. 

It is the same in music. If you succeed, which is doubtful, in putting what a 
piece of music says or means into words or pictures, they do not take the 
place of the music. In the Investigations version of the analogy of under- 
standing a sentence and understanding a musical theme Wittgenstein claims 
that in order to ‘explain’ what a piece of music is all about he could only 
compare it with something else which has the same rhythm or the same 
pattern. (PI., §527) This is a possibility I mentioned earlier on. But this is 
only a comparison: the one doesn’t replace the other. As Wittgenstein puts 
it in the 1938 Lectures on Aesthetics: ‘If I admire a minuet, I can’t say “Take 
another. It does the same thing”. And he stresses: ‘It is not the same’. (LC., 
p. 34) It isn’t the same, and couldn’t be, because what it says or expresses or 
what it means is a function of these notes grouped or arranged in this way, 
just as what a line of poetry says or means is said or meant only by ‘these 
words in these positions’. (PI., §531) Consequently understanding a musical 
theme will consist in grasping the interrelations between or amongst its 
‘parts’, in appreciating the contribution of each to the whole. 

This attempt of mine to elucidate what is meant in the Brown Book by the 
idea that understanding a musical theme does not point to a reality outside it 
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is brought to a halt by the encounter with §175 of Zettel. Wittgenstein asks: 
‘Doesn’t the [musical] theme point to anything outside itself? and he 
answers, ‘Yes, it does!’ However, what Wittgenstein means here by saying 
the musical theme points outside itself is that ‘it makes an impression on me 
which is connected with things in its surroundings—for example, with our 
language and its intonations; and hence with the whole field of our language- 
games’. One of the examples he provides is of saying of a bit of music: ‘Here 
it’s as if a conclusion were being drawn’, and saying this, he points out, 
‘presupposes a familiarity with inferences . . `. Another example, my own, 
would be hearing the relationships between the orchestra and piano in the 
second movement of Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto (G major) as a 
dialogue in which surly bad-temperedness is rebuked and won over with 
soft words and quiet dignity. Hearing the music in this way presupposes 
familiarity with conversations and family life. (Frank O’Connor has a story 
in which he turns this back upon itself when he describes the conversation 
of three women in terms of the relationships between violin, viola, and 
cello in a typical trio.) 

The expression ‘points outside itself’ has, then, a different sense in Zettel 
from that in the Brown Book. The sense in Zettel could be captured, I think, 
by saying that understanding a musical theme overlaps with or is not isolated 
from other aspects of human life. This is something I have not emphasized 
in this paper, and yet it is something which Wittgenstein says a lot about 
in his 1938 lectures on aesthetics (LC., p. 8, §§25, 26): and this is what you 
would expect, considering what he says about our understanding of language 
being interwoven with out social activities, our forms of life. 
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THE IDEA OF ART 
T. J. Diffey 


THE DISeINCTION which Coleridge draws in On the Constitution of the Church 
and State between an idea and a conception is fundamental to his entire 
argument.! He writes: 


By an idea I mean . . . that conception of a thing, which is not abstracted from any 
particular state, form, or mode, in which the thing may happen to exist at this or at 
that time; nor yet generalized from any number of succession of such forms or modes; 
but which is given by the knowledge of its ultimate aim. 

. .. this knowledge, or sense, may very well exist, aye, and powerfully influence a 
man’s thoughts and actions, without his being distinctly conscious of the same, much 
more without his being competent to express it in definite words. This, indeed, is one 
of the points which distinguish ideas from. conceptions, both terms being used in their 
strict and proper significations. The latter, that is, a conception, consists in a conscious 
act of the understanding, bringing any given object or impression into the same class 
with any number of other objects or impressions by means ofsome character or characters 
common to them all. . . . we comprehend a thing, when we have learned to comprise it 
in a known class. On the other hand, it is the privilege of the few to possess an idea: of 
the generality of men, it might be more truly affirmed that they are possessed by it. 


“What is here said’, Coleridge continues, ‘will, I hope, suffice as a popular 
explanation. I hope so, since without considering the distinction or the 
argument about church and state I want to take Coleridge’s distinction 
between ideas and conceptions out of its context and assert that in the senses 
as above defined, art is an idea and not a concept. To conform to contempor- 
ary usage I shall use the term ‘concept’ for ‘conception’. I shall also speak of 
the ‘notion’ of art when I want a term which is neutral between ‘concept’ 
and ‘idea’. I shall do little more than suggest that the notion of ‘art’ is an idea. 
Not much by way of argument is to follow; merely some observations and 
impressions. 

In the long passage which I quoted from Coleridge there are at least six 
propositions concerning ideas and concepts which are worth applying to 
‘art’. We may express these as follows: 

(1) “There is a conception of art such that the idea of it is not abstracted 
from the state in which art happens to be at any given time’. It seems, then, 
that ‘art’ after all is a concept. It does no harm to allow this, providing we 
note that ideas and conceptions, taking the terms ‘in their strict and proper 
signification’ are best distinguished. Then there are two questions: whether 
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art does happen to be in different states at different times; and whether, those 
different states notwithstanding, we can abstract a universal concept of art. 
It seems pedantic to argue for the historicity of art. That art has a history is 
commonly held to be an important fact for aesthetic theory. Although I 
have to let this fact pass largely unexamined here, it is the commonly held 
assumption, of course, which philosophy should not take for granted. In 
the present case the question should therefore be put, how is the fact that 
art has a history important for aesthetics? Is the question this: granting art 
does undergo historical change, nevertheless can we abstract from or detect 
behind the diversity of works of art a universal concept of ‘art’? We shall 
return to the question of abstraction. Here we may simply observe that those 
philosophers who have argued most strenuously against the possibility of 
abstracting the ‘essence’ of art from the extraordinary variety of works of 
art have also argued that theories of art which seem to treat Art as an ‘eternal 
object’ must properly be understood as localised accounts of art at a particu- 
lar time. Apparent definitions of ‘art’ should, for instance, be understood as 
instruments for changing taste and attitudes towards prevailing styles, 
idioms and forms in art.4 

(2) “The idea of art is a conception given by knowledge of its ultimate 
aim.’ It has often been maintained that art has no such function, purpose or 
use; so the suggestion that art is an idea involving the ultimate aim of art 
is bound to provoke hostility. A radical defence is that ‘art as such’ is a sense- 
less notion, so naturally art as such can have no function, purpose or use. 
We do in fact know a good deal about the uses to which the arts have been 
put, including of course their aesthetic use. If such knowledge is to be ruled 
out as impure or irrelevant on the grounds that it fails to capture the notion of 
art as such, one may wonder if indeed there is any such notion which can 
ever be captured. However, one may be more conciliatory and invite 
attention to Coleridge’s phrase ‘ultimate aim’,-noting with care both words. 
It seems perfectly natural then to suppose that a work of art does have aims; 
and if we cannot specify its ultimate aim, we may at least be able to single out 
some aims as more important than others. This contention may prove 
unacceptable on the grounds that only persons can have aims, so works of 
art not being persons can have none. In fact things besides persons are said 
to have aims, for instance academic courses. If this sort of thing can be dis- 
missed as a hideous example of educational jargon, it still seems necessary 
to approach works of art as if they had aims: Kant’s account of beauty 
echoes here, encouraging the belief that we may be on the right road since 
modern aesthetics advances in the name of art theses which were once 
advanced as accounts of beauty. If someone says that a novel is ultimately 
aimless, that person, far from merely applying a universal truth about art 
to the particular case (‘art as such has no aims’), is making a controversial 
contribution to the critical debate about that particular novel. (“You couldn’t 
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say that Jude the Obscure is ultimately aimless, but perhaps The Man Withou 
Qualities is.’ Since a careful reading of the novels would be required to support 
these statements, they cannot merely be formal applications of a general 
theory of art which says that art as such has no aims.) Our attitude to aim- 
lessness in art is similar to our attitude to meaninglessness in discourse. 
Ordinarily we sustain the contrary supposition. We must believe the other 
fellow to be talking sense however obscurely, but eventually we may be 
forced to deny it. Similarly if I learn that a painting has no aims (and is 
therefore aimless), I am inclined not to take this at its face value (what does 
it mean?) but to include aimlessness among the possible aims of art. This 
has an air of sophistry. The trick consists in refusing to allow that there is 
aimlessness in art and then when aimlessness nevertheless is apparently 
encountered to persist in looking for some aim. However, if a contemporary 
work say is described as aimless I am likely to regard that work as a (probably 
not very interesting) attempt to subvert traditional artistic standards and 
conventions; to take it as some kind of comment on more traditional 
paintings to which, whether I should or not, I do attribute aims. This 
sophistry therefore turns out to be the sort of sophistication upon which 
contemporary art trades. Moreover the cant of the age commands us each 
to find his own meaning in a work of art, for it has none, we are told, but 
what each can find. What is this except an invitation to ascribe to that work 
some aim? But we are under no obligation to formulate the ‘ultimate aim’ 
of art, since: 

(3) “This knowledge may exist without a person’s being distinctly con- 
scious of it, and certainly without his being able to express that knowledge 
satisfactorily in words.’ 

St. Augustine’s remarks, via Wittgenstein, about time have been pressed 
into service in aesthetics. We know what art is but we cannot define it.’ If 
‘art’ is an idea, this is what we should expect. For to be able to define the 
ultimate aim of art would be like defining God, freedom and immortality 
to the satisfaction of the empirical understanding. This claim that art is an 
‘idea’ will seem fraudulent to the positivist and the sceptic. What can never 
be understood is not to be understood because it is bogus. Against this we 
might, however, appeal here not to positivist readings of the Tractatus, nor 
to the family resemblance theorists in aesthetics who follow the Philosophical 
Investigations, but to another reading of Wittgenstein: the account which 
Janik and Toulmin give of the Tractatus.® Then we might suppose that art 
is one of those values which Wittgenstein, through his analysis in the Tractatus 
of what can be said, sought to defend against philosophers and sceptics. 
On this view ideas would then be a prime instance of the unsayable, but 
not for that reason of the indefensible or the inadmissible. However, if it 
is Coleridge whom I purport to follow and whose words I wish to adapt to 
the case of ‘art’, then the claim ought not to be what I have just implied; 
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that the ultimate aim of art is indefinable. Rather the claim should be that 
few men are able to define its ultimate aim. Few, but there may be some. If 
asked to define the ultimate aim of art, my own reaction conforms to this 
belief that there are a few men who can do it. My reaction is not to demon- 
strate the absurdity of the question, which at a slick level of philosophical 
analysis it is an easy and a tempting thing to do; nor is it to report what I 
and my fellows commonly think the aim is, since we have no such knowledge 
to report. Rather my inclination is to refer the questioner to a select company 
of authors, which will include, say, Aristotle, Coleridge, Hegel. 

(4) ‘Art does not comprise a class’. No significant progress has been made 
in identifying the criteria for membership of the class of works of art. If 
art is an idea, such progress is not to be had or expected. One reason for 
suspecting that art does not comprise a class is the damage we do the language 
if we make the contrary supposition. In short, our language grows barbarous 
and we find ourselves having to use terms like ‘art object’ and, still worse, 
the complementary term ‘non-art object’. I am not objecting here to the use 
of technical terms in philosophy, though I doube if ‘art object’ is a useful 
one, since the essential point about technical terms is that they must be 
unambiguously usable. Furthermore technical terms are typically organized 
in systems. But in aesthetics terms like ‘art object’ are promiscuously scattered 
through discourse which is predominantly non-technical in character. If, 
however, there are works in aesthetics which rely heavily on technical 
terms, questions must inevitably arise about the value of the undertaking. 
The only art objects there are are the objets d’art of antique shop and sale- 
room. These have strayed into philosophy where they have no business, 
since philosophers under the impression that art is a concept have naturally 
assumed that the concept must have instances. What can these be but ‘art 
objects’? 

(s) ‘Objects are not brought into the same class with any number of 
other objects by means of some character or characters common to them all.’ 
That it is a mistake to look for that common property in virtue of which 
works of art are works of art is a familiar thesis. If it is true as well as being 
familiar, it provides the strongest grounds yet for my assertion that art is not 
a concept. So much has been said about the term’s not denoting a property 
in virtue of which all works of art are works of art that there is nothing 
to be added here save this. Philosophers who argue for it have not shown 
that ‘art’ is an open or family resemblance concept. What their arguments 
really show is that ‘art’ is not a concept. The mistake of the open concept 
theorists consists in supposing that ‘art’ is a concept but a concept of a 
peculiar kind. Philosophers of this persuasion are right that there is some- 
thing distinctive about the notion of ‘art’, but are wrong to suppose that 
the distinctiveness they require must be the fact that ‘art’ is an open concept 
comparable to ‘game’ and not a closed concept like ‘triangle’. If, as I think, 
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art is not a concept, then naturally the question what is conceptually distinc- 
tive about it cannot arise. 

(6) Few possess the idea of art: many are possessed by it.’ The notable 
scarcity of important works in aesthetics is one indication that few men do 
possess the idea of art. More stringently, if we demand that our few great 
works in aesthetics should deal thoroughly and squarely with the notion of 
‘art’ (and not with tragedy, with beauty and a host of other more or less 
allied matters), then the shortage of relevant major works becomes an 
embarrassing famine. On the other hand the promptitude and enthusiasm 
with which the question ‘what is art?’ is all too often tackled suggests that 
many people are indeed possessed by the idea of art. “What is art? will set 
them arguing more readily and willingly than topics in philosophy like 
causation or identity. 

Finally, there is a more interesting point of view from which to discuss . 
possession, and that is what idea of art does the artist possess? Of course 
aesthetics orientated to the spectator tends to overlook this. 

I have borrowed six headings from Coleridge under which to advance 
the assertion that art is an idea. By way of concluding I shall not make further 
use (or misuse) of Coleridge except for one point, but shall offer some 
considerations independent of Coleridge’s philosophy in support of my 
claim that art is an idea and not a concept. 

First, that art is not a concept: to show this I need to assume that notions 
like ‘music’, ‘poetry’, ‘romanticism’, which are narrower than ‘art’ but 
which obviously belong in our thought about the arts, share an affinity in 
their notional structure with ‘art’. I am forbidden of course to say that the 
shared affinity is in conceptual structure. On my account ‘music’, ‘poetry’, 
‘romanticism’ must themselves, like ‘art’, be ideas. If I am granted the 
claim that ‘romanticism’ shares with ‘art’ a notional affinity, then the 
following remarks to the effect that ‘romanticism’ is not a concept may be 
readily adapted to the case of ‘art’. Warren and Wellek write: 


The many futile attempts to define ‘Romanticism’ show that a period is not a concept 
similar to a class in logic. If it were, all individual works could be subsumed under it. 
But this is manifestly impossible, An individual work of art is not an instance in a class, 
but a part which, together with all the other works, makes up the concept of the 
period.” 


I shall take liberties with this passage and rewrite it to make my point 
that ‘art’ is an idea. My changes are in italics. No suggestion whatever is 
intended that the authors of the passage would approve of this adaptation. 


The many futile attempts to define ‘art’ show that art is not a concept similar to a class 
in logic. If it were, all individual works could be subsumed under it. But this is mani- 
festly impossible. An individual work of art is not an instance in a class, but a part which, 
together with all the other works makes up the idea of art. 
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In the paragraph preceding the passage I quoted, Wellek and Warren say 
of ‘Romanticism’ what I wish to claim for ‘art’. ‘It is a historical category 
or, if one prefers the Kantian term, a “regulative idea” (or, rather, a whole 
system of ideas).’8 Kant would not allow something to be both a historical 
category and a regulative idea. But ‘art’ is a historical category in that works 
of art compared display historical change. Theories of art too change from 
period to period. Moreover, just as the concepts of the understanding are 
not restricted to those only in the fixed and definite system argued for by 
Kant, so equally there can be an indefinite number of ideas of reason. There 
need not only be those ideas of reason which are recognized as such*by Kant. 

Secondly, if I am allowed the dogmatic assertion that there is a notional 
affinity between ‘art’ and ‘poetry,’ say, then an interesting supplement may 
be attached to Kant’s suggestion that lyric poetry expresses rational ideas.® 
If poetry expresses rational ideas, and if the notion of ‘poetry’ is itself a 
rational idea, this would help to explain that peculiar isomorphism which 
holds, I believe, between ‘art’ the concept (mistakenly so called) and its 
instances, works of art, ‘art objects’ (barbarously thus called). When philo- 
sophers talk about art it is not always clear if they mean the concept or its 
instances. In the last sentence the phrase ‘talk about art’ is itself one example 
of this widespread confusion in aesthetics. Thus it is commonly said that art 
is open, adventurous, creative and therefore indefinable. This seems to be 
a remark about the concept of ‘art’. And yet what is open, creative, advent- 
urous: Powys’s Morwyn or the concept of ‘art’ (so-called) or both? And if 
both, how does the creativity that (‘openly’) defines the ‘concept’ of ‘art’ 
differ from the creativity of a novel which falls under the ‘concept’ of ‘art’? 
But is this unclarity I complain of really a confusion? Yes, if ‘art’ is a concept, 
for it seems obvious that concepts should be distinguishable from their 
instances. But if ‘art’ is an idea, there is no confusion. The great difficulty, 
and. indeed the manifest failure, in preserving the distinction between ‘art’ 
as concept and works of art, its instances, disappears. 

Thirdly, if ‘art’ is an idea and not a concept, we can criticize the belief 
that the word ‘art’ has two uses, a descriptive use and an evaluative use. 
If art does not comprise a class, there will be no ‘descriptive’ use which is 
independent of our understanding, however implicit and indefinite, of the 
ultimate aim of art, and consequently no point in picking out a special 
‘evaluative’ use of ‘art’ to be distinguished from its ‘descriptive’ use. The 
distinction between art as category and art as value is impossible to sustain 
when the question is put: what sort of activity is art? If ‘art’ is an idea, then 
like other ideas, ‘freedom’ for example, art matters. But the importance of 
these things cannot be explained exhaustively or definitely. This remark is 
liable to provoke derision or disbelief. Nevertheless the position it reflects 
is superior to the ‘two uses’ view according to which we should have 
neutrally, so to speak, to say what freedom or truth (to take another idea) 
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were (give the ‘descriptive’ use of ‘freedom’ or ‘truth’) and then go on in a 
separate step to show why they matter. This second step would consist in 
giving the ‘evaluative’ uses of the terms. Attempts to define ‘truth’ descrip- 
tively as ‘correspondence,’ say, leave unsolved the problem of what con- 
ceivable importance to men could this correspondence be. The merit of 
the pragmatic theory of truth perhaps is that it addresses itself to this second 
question, but at the cost of neglecting the first. Pragmatism is widely 
criticized for its failure to give a convincing account of what ‘truth’ means. 
My enthusiasm for the view that ‘art’ is an idea seems to have led me 
into unpardonable exaggeration. For even if we can swallow the claim that 
‘art’ is an idea, what warrant is there for slipping in the assertion that so is 
‘truth’? Coleridge is the warrant. This brings me to the one further use which 
I warned I should wish to make of Coleridge’s philosophy. Ideas, Coleridge 
says: 
or the truths of philosophy . . . correspond to substantial beings, to objects the actual 
subsistence of which is implied in their idea, though only by the idea revealable. . . . 
(Ideas), in fact, constitute (man’s) humanity. For try to conceive a man without the ideas 
of God, eternity, freedom, will, absolute truth, of the good, the true, the beautiful, 


the infinite. An animal endowed with a memory of appearances and of facts might 
remain. But the man will have vanished, and you have instead a creature. .. . 10 


Ideas, then, are constitutive of our humanity. It does not seem eccentric to 
add art to Coleridge’s list. 

Finally, aesthetics has emerged from the period when logical -positivism 
restricted it to two questions, one of which was ‘what is art?! My suggestion 
that art is an idea and not a concept preserves for aesthetics the importance 
of the question ‘what is art?’ while at the same time redefining what the 
philosophical response to the question should be. Of course philosophers 
are now developing aesthetics without harping on art. Nevertheless when 
the question ‘what is art?” is raised, the claim that art is an idea and not a 
concept may strike a note which is more melodious and resonant than that 
which is generally to be heard when philosophers do discuss the question. 
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CRAFT AND ART: 
A PHENOMENOLOGICAL DISTINCTION 


C. B. Fethe 
ALTHOUGH PHILOSOPHERS have a well known penchant for making distinc- 
tions wherever distinctions can be made, few have been attracted to the 
distinction between craft and art. I do not know why this distinction has 
been generally ignored, but certainly it deserves attention; for the concept 
of craft is not an obscure one and by comparing it with various theories about 
the nature of art we might be able to make progress in dealing with some of 
the traditional problems of aesthetics. In this paper I shall examinea few of the 
suggestions that have been made for distinguishing craft from art and then 


offer a new proposal, one based on the phenomenological concept of the 
‘life-world’. 


I 


The philosopher who has devoted most attention to the distinction 
between'craft and art is R. G. Collingwood. The distinction as Collingwood 
draws it depends on differences in the creative processes and in the nature of 
the objects being produced. It is basically a metaphysical distinction since 
Collingwood’s conception of art derives from his Idealist philosophy. 

Collingwood introduces his proposal by listing six characteristics which 
can be used to distinguish the craft-making process from the creation of art. 
Not all of these characteristics need be present for an activity to be considered 
craft, but the absence of most of them would guarantee that the activity was 
not a craft. Of the six characteristics, the following three are most important 
for his analysis: 


1. Craft always involves a distinction between means and end, each clearly conceived 
as something distinct from the other but related to it. 

2. It [craft] involves a distinction between planning and execution. 

3. There is a distinction between raw material and finished product or artifact. A craft 


is always exercised upon something, and aims at the transformation of this into some- 
thing different.t 


On this view a craft is essentially a planned, step-by-step activity aimed at 
transforming raw material into finished product. 
129 
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This view of craft does not seem particularly noteworthy but it takes on 
interest when Collingwood uses it as a foil to develop his rather remarkable 
conception of art. Art is not craft: it does not formulate plans, it makes no 
use of raw material or matter, it produces no finished artifact. Its relation 
to the objective, physical world is tenuous at best. Art exists in the realm of 
feeling and consciousness. What the artist is trying to achieve is the articula- 
tion and expression of emotion through the activity of imaginative con- 
sciousness, and when he is successful he experiences his emotions in a new way, 
with a new understanding. The physical artifact—the painting or sculpture 
or written poem—is not itself the work of art; it is only the outward mani- 
festation and sign of this imaginative creation. 

Collingwood’s theory of art has been the subject of numerous critiques 
and most philosophers now agree that its weak point is its identification of 
the art object as an imaginative experience different from the physical 
object which the artist produces. Collingwood discounted the importance 
of the artifact in the artistic process, and yet it is only through the external 
manifestations of his experience that the artist can come to understand what 
he is doing and what progress he is making. This is the point of Margaret 
MacDonald’s comment that ‘an imaginary picture or statue just isn’t a 
picture or statue because these words stand for works which need hands as 
well as heads to bring them into existence’? 

But once we grant this, Collingwood’s proposal for distinguishing art 
and craft collapses. Both artist and craftsman are makers of physical objects, 
so no difference can be drawn on the basis of the ontological nature of the 
products each makes. The claim that the craftsman but not the artist works 
from a plan to achieve a preconceived end also fails; for although it is true 
that a difference exists between working from a plan and working spontane- 
ously, this difference does not adequately reflect the distinction between 
craft and art. 

There remains Collingwood’s contention that art can be distinguished 
from craft on the basis of its power to express emotions. This seems to be a 
stronger claim than the others we have considered, for it does not depend 
on Collingwood’s metaphysics and it does help to explain the widespread 
belief that art is superior to craft even though certain craft objects may be 
more valuable than certain art objects. No matter how well made it is, no 
craft object seems able to embody the emotions we find revealed, for example, 
in Guernica or in a Beethoven symphony. Thus craft does not seem as pro- 
found and as humanly significant as art can be. But valuable as this insight is, 
it does not take us far enough in drawing the boundary between craft and 
art, for many artists go about their work in a calm and business-like manner 
and do not feel the need to articulate their emotional states or to involve 
them in the art-making process. Relevant to this point is John Hospers’s 
observation that ‘artists have been creating great works of art for many cent- 
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uries, yet only in the last two centuries or less would it have been customary, 
or even seemed natural, to say that the distinctive activity of the artist was 
that of expression’ .3 

Collingwood’s attempt to find an ontological difference between craft 
object and art object has not been successful and few philosophers have tried 
to follow this approach, but his effort to account for the superiority of art 
over craft opens a wider field of speculation and seems to offer more of a 
chance for drawing the distinction we want. A recentarticle by T. R. Martland 
illustrates this line of thought. Here is how Martland sees the distinction 
between art and craft: ? 


Art, but not craft, avails that which its activities lay bare, never something which men 
grasp and predict beforehand. If an activity . . . has no room, either in practice or in 
principle, for new relationships or for new understandings, it cannot but be a craft, 
never art. It is a service to categories which men already have completed, like the one 
which exists between the craftsman and his blueprint.4 


Martland shares with Collingwood the belief, or prejudice, that the crafts- 
man -works according to plan, but this is not essential to his position. His 
fundamental claim is that craft works within the sphere of the familiar 
whereas art strives for creativity . This claim is based squarely on the convic- 
tion that art is superior to craft and it is very similar to Collingwood’s way 
of justifying this value judgement, for from Martland’s examples of art one 
gathers that the ‘new understanding’ which art provides is different from 
that offered by scientific investigation—it is more involved with emotional 
experience. : 

Martland’s position highlights certain concepts which Collingwood does 
not consider, but it does not take us appreciably closer to a significant way 
for distinguishing art from craft. His view needs correction on at least two 
counts. First, the distinguishing property of art requires further characteriza- 
tion since not all creative emotional experiences are part of art’s domain. 
A second inadequacy, which this time borders on misconception, lies in 
Martland’s claim that craft works within familiar categories. I believe this 
point has some value, but Martland’s explication of it goes in the wrong 
direction. Crafts, he contends, ‘crystalize prejudices into stereotypes’; they 
provide ‘canned reaction’ in contrast to the ‘open response’ of the arts. And 
as examples of this subservience to the familiar he cites Andrea del Sarto as 
portrayed in Browning’s poem and Breughel as Roger Fry conceives him— 
‘essentially an illustrator rather than an artist’. What has happened here is 
that Martland has lost sight of the basic fields which must be included under 
any definition of craft—pottery, jewellery-making, basketry, weaving, 
etc.—and has identified craft with low-quality, hackneyed art. Art is indeed 
superior to craft, but this does not mean that craft is simply poor art. To 
discover what makes art bad is not to learn what makes craft craft. 
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In the next section of this paper I shall try to show a better way to develop 
Martland’s insight about the association of craft with what is familiar, but 
first I shall briefly consider one more theory about the art/craft distinction. 
This theory bases the distinction on the belief that craft is useful whereas 
art is not—art is ‘gratuitous’. This is a popular position with both craftsmen 
and artists. Margaret Waidenhaim, a California potter and designer, expresses 
it nicely from the craftsman’s view when she defines the craftsman as a 
person ‘who can experiment inside of whatever it is that limits the possibili- 
ties of use and function’. 

This i$ a good point, but it encounters difficulties when we try to clarify 
the idea of usefulness. Many of the objects at contemporary pottery shows, 
for example, do not seem able to serve any of the functions which pottery 
traditionally serves. Should these objects be considered ‘decorative crafts’? 
If so, how do they differ from art on this criterion? And aren’t decorative 
objects useful? 

Sorting out these problems and attempting to answer them does not seem 
to me a profitable enterprise, but the association of craft and usefulness 
cannot be dismissed. I suggest, therefore, that instead of analysing in detail 
the problems surrounding concepts such as usefulness and familiarity we 
see these concepts as indicators of a more fundamental concept, one which 
has drawn a good deal of attention from philosophers of the phenomeno- 
logical school and which can be used to gain a broader understanding of 
how craft differs from art. This fundamental concept, first conceived by 
Edmund Husserl, is that of the Lebenswelt or ‘life-world’. In the following 
section I shall describe this concept and show how it can be used to advance 
our thinking about the art/craft distinction. 


II 


The word ‘Lebenswelt’ or ‘life-world’ refers to the world as experienced 
in everyday living. Husserl originally developed this concept in order to 
distinguish the world of daily life and common experience from the idealized 
models of reality which science was developing. In this context the most 
important characteristic of the life-world was its perceivability; but since 
this characteristic alone could not fully capture the ‘texture of daily life’, 
other characteristics were added. Phenomenologists differ among themselves 
as to exactly which characteristics should be attributed to the life-world— 
the concept is still in the process of development—but the following observa- 
tions capture its essential features: 


1. The most important, and most problematic, fact concerning the life-world is that it 
constitutes a mode of reality, the reality perceived by the normal adult going about 
his daily affairs. This mode of reality is finite; it differs from the realities perceived by, 


for example, the dreamer or the insane. 
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2. The finite character of the life-world might lead one to think that we are dealing with 
a subjective concept, but it would be more correct to say that the concept of the life- 
world is neither subjective nor objective in the normal sense of these terms. For although 
the life-world is a world-as-perceived and could not be what it is apart from the con- 
sciousness which is aware of it, it is not created by consciousness nor is it a function of 
the peculiarities of individual minds. It is a world of meanings, but there, pre-given and 
inter-subjective.® 

3. ‘The life-world,’ says Husserl, ‘for us who wakingly live in it, is always already there, 
existing in advance for us, the “ground” of all praxis, whether theoretical or extra- 
theoretical.” It is the world conceived pragmatically, the ground of actions and 
expectations: we expect it always to be there and we have a good idea of what to 
expect from it. 

4. The life-world is mediated to us through culture. It is structured into the various 
categories and types which are built into our language. It is thus a common world, one 
which can be shared by others who follow our culture and our linguistic habits. 

A consideration of these characteristics of the life-world will show that 
they include the features which the philosophers we considered earlier 
attributed to craft. When Collingwood argues that craft involves planning 
and goals, when Martland tells us that craft is part of the familiar and every- 
day, when Waidenhaim limits craft within the sphere of the functional, 
all are showing the need to explicate craft by means of a concept like that 
of the life-world, a concept which incorporates each of these suggestions 
under a broader, richer and more unified vision. 

Seeing craft within the life-world is a sound beginning, but it would be 
a mistake to leave the matter there. For although craft is part of the life-world, 
it is a very special part. The special quality of craft is often overlooked. 
Thus Collingwood, for example, takes blacksmithing as his basic example 
of craft and Herwin Schaefer, in a recent article on craftsmanship, accepts 
carpenters, plumbers and mechanics as representatives of craft. Now 
certainly the word ‘craft’ is broad enough to include examples of this sort, 
but a distinction must still be made between on the one hand skilled labourers 
and artisans and on the other hand those who make objects which are 
valued for more than their utility. It is this latter group which presents the 
problem of distinguishing art from craft, for their work is given a special 
place because of the presence of aesthetic qualities. To understand craft we 
must see it as part of the life-world which displays aesthetic qualities. 

To use the word ‘aesthetic’ is to tread on uncertain ground. The word is 
vague and treacherously riddled with a multitude of meanings and rather 
than attempt to deal with every suggestion I shall have to restrict my dis- 
cussion to what seems to be a fairly general view of what the aesthetic is all 
about. I take the following statement by Stuart Hampshire to represent a 
common and influential interpretation of the experience of someone who 
sees objects aesthetically: ‘He (the spectator-critic) needs to suspend his 
natural sense of purpose and significance. To hold attention still upon any 
particular thing is unnatural; normally, we take objects—whether perceived 
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by sight, touch, hearing or any combination of the senses—as signs of 
possible actions and as instances of some usable kind. . . . Nothing but holding 
an object still in attention, by itself and for its own sake, would count as 
having an aesthetic interest in it’.® If we compare this description of the 
aesthetic experience with our previous account of the life~world, we see 
that the two are opposites. The aesthetic experience is, in essence, a denial of 
the characteristics which mark our experience of the life-world: it is a 
denial of purposiveness, utility and common expectations. 

This conflict between the life-world and the aesthetic is the basis for 
understanding the special nature of craft, for the craftsman’s primary aim 
is to create objects which have an assigned place in the world of common 
activities but which at the same time, by virtue of their formal structures 
and sensuous qualities, present themselves as intrinsically valuable. When 
we judge a craft object we base our judgement on the success of its ‘function’, 
that is on how well it plays its assigned role in the life-world, on the power 
of its aesthetic qualities and on the way the two have been integrated. An 
object which retains either function or aesthetic qualities but not both loses 
the special complexity which gives craft its unique appeal; a functional 
object whose aesthetic qualities can be enjoyed apart from its function falls 
into the category of a decorated object—one which has failed to achieve an 
integration of the two basic qualities or characteristics of craft. How much 
weight is to be given to each of these criteria may be a matter of individual 
preference, but at least these are the criteria which reveal the nature and 
aim of craft. 

If this is the nature of craft, then what is art? We cannot expect to find a 
clear and simple answer to this question, for the concept of art is too broad, 
too vague, too open to individual interpretation to be captured by a generally 
accepted definition. The proposals I shall make about the nature of art must 
therefore be taken simply as suggestions aimed at highlighting certain signifi- 
cant aspects of the relation between craft and art. 

Since we have a basic understanding of craft we might begin by considering 
the proposal that art is nothing but a species of craft, perhaps craft of the 
highest quality. Many philosophers and aestheticians have argued for this 
position—John Dewey is a good example—and there has been a number 
of historical periods, such as the Middle Ages, in which painters and sculptors 
saw themselves as basically craftsmen, creating attractive objects used in 
the conduct of daily life. But to see art as a species of craft requires that art 
be placed within the confines of the life-world and this violates the intentions 
of many artists and tends to discount the revolutionary effects art has had 
on common ways of experiencing the world. The radical ‘differentness’ of 
art, its habit of challenging the ordinary perspective, is too important a 
feature of art to be ignored; and so although it might be true that much of 
the world’s painting and sculpture would fall under the category of craft 
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as we have defined it, a significant portion of these objects do not fit here. 
The contrast between art and craft must still be made. 

One suggestion which might be offered at this point is to see art as con- 
sisting of those objects which have a purely aesthetic appeal. This is a popular 
view, and unlike the proposal we have just examined it makes a clear dis- 
tinction between art and craft. The problem with this view is that it does not 
take into account the full range of art’s potentiality. There are, certainly, 
many objects which are judged to be art because they make a purely aesthetic 
appeal to our sensibility; but if, as we have contended, craft also can make 
an aesthetic appeal and join it to function, then art seems less than craft, a 
conclusion those familiar with the history of art are not likely to accept. A 
defender of this view of art might contend that the aesthetic appeal which art 
makes is more valuable than that found in craft: perhaps the purity achieved 
by dissociation from the life-world alters the quality of the experience. 
But even if such a claim could be reasonably argued, it does not seem able 
to do justice to the significance art has had throughout history; it refines 
away too much of the art experience, leaving it with the appearance of a 
pure sensation vibrating without making waves. 

Connecting art with the aesthetic experience seen as essentially a denial 
of the life-world consciousness moves us in the right direction for under- 
standing how art differs from craft, but we must go further if we are to 
account for the effects art has had ow our ways of thinking and perceiving. 
Let us agree that art is not part of the life-world—it is not functional, not 
common, not captured by ordinary concepts. But before we conclude that 
art is identical to the aesthetic experience, at least as defined by Hampshire, 
we should first consider how art negates the experience of the life-world. 
The proposal I should like to make is that art negates the life-world not 
simply by providing us with qualities which delight in themselves, formally, 
sensuously and non-functionally, but by presenting us with at least the 
suggestion of an alternative way of seeing reality. The art object on this view 
negates the life-world in a radical way by presenting a possible substitute 
for it. 

The belief that art can provide alternative views of reality is not new. 
One sees it reflected, for example, in the association of the artist with the 
madman and the dreamer or, on a more complimentary level, in the associa- 
tion of art with religion and philosophy. But although not new, this meta- 
physical interpretation of art’s function is difficult to explicate. The proposal 
I am arguing for attempts to advance efforts at explication by using the 
concept of the life-world to clarify the idea of ‘alternative visions of reality’. 

To understand better the advantages which the life-world concept offers 
here, consider the following quotation from Ernst Cassirer on the experience 
of art: 


When absorbed in the intuition of a great work of art we do not feel a separation 
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between the subjective and the objective worlds. We do not live in our plain common- 
place reality of physical things, nor do we live wholly within an individual sphere. 
Beyond these two spheres we detect a new realm, the realm of plastic, musical, poetic 
forms and these forms have a real universality.1¢ 


Cassirer proposes a metaphysical interpretation of art similar to the view I 
am taking and although his position as fully developed in his philosophy is 
a strong one, it can be improved by using phenomenological studies of the 
life-world. This can be shown even with the quotation above. His comment, 
for example, that the experience of art dissolves the subjective-objective 
dichotorfty corresponds to the second characteristic of the life-world concept 
which we listed previously; the inadequacies of this dichotomy in explica- 
ting concepts of reality have thus been recognized by phenomenologists 
and their arguments on this point can be used to bolster the claim Cassirer 
is making. Phenomenological arguments can also be used to describe more 
fully the reality which the art experience denies and to explain why the ‘new 
realm’ which art opens should be seen as an alternative to the commonplace 
world rather than as an added, more exciting feature of that world. Cassirer’s 
distinction between ‘our plain commonplace reality of physical things’ and 
‘the realm of plastic, musical, poetic forms’ is addressed to this latter point, 
but the physical-formal contrast does not seem to do the job even when 
fully elaborated in the context of Cassirer’s general philosophy. What must 
be explained is not simply the nature of forms but how they constitute a 
realm of forms, an alternative to commonplace reality. By studying the features 
which give unity to the life-world we can understand how horizons of reality 
are drawn, how they constitute a dimension of experience broad enough 
to be considered a type of reality and then, with this knowledge, look for 
corresponding features within the experience art provides. In this way the 
student of art may make use of the independent work of the phenomeno- 
logist to further understanding of the very complex nature of his subject. 
My remarks here must be restricted to suggestions about how to go 
about explicating this metaphysical interpretation of art; whether these 
suggestions have value will depend on an understanding and assessment of 
the writings of Husserl and other phenomenologists who have studied the 
life-world concept. But if the analysis of art can be carried out along the 
lines I have suggested, then we shall be able to go beyond the work of 
Collingwood, Martland and others in fulfilling our basic aim of drawing 
the distinction between art and craft. The distinction as I propose to make 
it does not depend on the material nature of the physical object, on whether 
it is a painting or a basket or whatever. The distinction depends on the 
potential the object has to affect our experience of the life-world. A painting 
or a sculpture should be considered a craft when we place it in an assigned 
rolé in the world of common events and reflect, for instance, on how it fits 
a room’s décor or whether it captures the image of its subject; it approaches 
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the state of art when these questions vanish and the object introduces us to 
a new conception of reality. How a physical object manages to do this is a 
matter for art critics to discuss. Perhaps it is done by altering our conception 
of space or by evoking the impression of a world made of light and colour; 
but however it is done, this power the object has to challenge the whole 
domain of the life-world offers a way of distinguishing art from craft and 
of accounting for art’s prestigious position in the comparison. 
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THE AESTHETIC CONCEPT 
OF CRAFTSMANSHIP* 


Harold Osborne 


I 


Ir 1s the very familiar things in life which are often the most difficult to 
define. We seem to know all about them until we begin to think about them, 
and then our assurance vanishes and we are confused. So it is with the concept 
of craftsmanship. We know what we mean by it, or seem to do so. We can 
call to mind examples of it and we can recognize it when we see it, or so 
we think. We speak of good or bad craftsmanship as if we had built-in 
standards and criteria ready to hand. And the closer we look at it the more 
complicated it all becomes. Indeed it has been well said that ‘craftsmanship’ 
is a word to start an argument with. 

This can be illustrated by three conflicting ideas about the nature of 
craftsmanship that are current today, all to do with the relations of crafts- 
manship to technology. First, in a good deal of writing about the early stages 
of human progress, before the dawn of history and in the centuries which 
constitute what is sometimes called ‘proto-history’, advances in craftsmanship 
are spoken of in the same breath as technological advances, no distinction 
being made between technology and craftsmanship. Secondly, we have all 
heard those who indignantly proclaim that for the technological culture of 
today craftsmanship is simply an anachronism, the perpetuation of primitive 
technology as a time-wasting hobby into an age which has advanced beyond 
it. In opposition to these, again, there are people who with almost mystic 
fervour ascribe a spiritual value to craftsmanship as an antidote to the soul- 
less standardization imposed upon modern man by the technology of mass 
production. 

As an instance of the refusal to differentiate craftsmanship from technolo 
I will quote a statement from the Introduction to John Harvey’s book 
Medieval Craftsmen written in 1975. He says: 


Craftsmanship is the basis of society. From shaping the most primitive tool to the 
assembly of the latest computer, human activity has depended upon skill: the coordina- 
tion of the brain and hands. This process takes many forms, but these do not differ in 


* Part of this paper was read at the Colloquium on Art and Craft organised at Loughborough 
for The British Society of Aesthetics in November 1976. 
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kind. Each output of skill represents exactly the same faculty, an ability to learn an 
existing method of doing something. Although it is nowadays fashionable to talk of 
technology, this is nothing more than the discussion of crafts. Essentially such difference 
as there is remains only one of degree. 


Language is flexible and it is, of course, possible to speak of craftsmanship 
as the manifestation of skill in any sphere, making it synonymous with 
technology.* Indeed it is not uncommon nowadays to hear talk of a new 
kind of craftsmanship, meaning skill resulting from practical experience in 
the efficient manipulation of a machine. But in practice a distinction is 
drawn between craftsmanship and technology and by and large it is a useful, 
even a necessary, distinction. In the most general terms it is the distinction 
between making a thing individually by hand and mass-producing many 
identical things by machine. 

The Amerindians who lived in what are now the territories of the Central 
Andes and the coastal valleys of Peru before the Spanish Conquest are 
recognized to have been perhaps the most accomplished craftsmen the world 
has known—in stone masonry, metal working, ceramics, textiles and many 
other crafts. Yet they were technologically backward. They did not know 
the use of the saw or the wheel—not even the potter’s wheel. They fired 
their ceramics by the open-hearth method without kiln and they smelted 
their metals—if indeed they smelted at all—in small pottery furnaces which 
made use of the prevailing winds for draught. Their weaving was done 
with primitive backstrap looms. Their stone cutting, which is one of the 
stock marvels of skill and ingenuity, was done by pecking with stone mauls 
followed by the use of abrasives. The ancient Chinese were also among the 
world’s great craftsmen, but they too remained technologically undeveloped. 
Although they anticipated the West in a surprisingly large number of tech- 
nological discoveries—I am thinking of such-things as steam power, paper, 
printing, gun-powder, the compass—they did not exploit these discoveries 
for the purposes of mass production but cultivated the various crafts without 
attempting a sophisticated technology. In situations such as these it becomes 
apparent that the distinction between craftsmanship and technology corres- 
ponds to a real difference in the realm of fact and one which it is important 
to be able to signalize. 

In practice, then, we must differentiate craftsmanship from technology. 
A complicated cluster of factors enters into this always loosely formulated 
distinction, the most important of them being the degree of sophistication 
achieved in tools and machines, the nature of the reliance on these tools and 

* The Greeks included the whole of theoretical knowledge, even the theoretical sciences, 
within the term techne. Similarly the word ‘art’ today has a narrower sense in which it refers to 
those ‘art objects’ which we find in museums and galleries and a wider sense in which we speak 
of ‘the art of fencing’, ‘the art of agriculture’, etc. The dictionary definition of ‘technology’ as 


‘the practical arts collectively’ is not helpful but seems to perpetuate the confusion between 
- art and technology. É 
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machines which is involved, and a different attitude of mind towards the 
product. The distinction does not depend upon the use of machines rather than 
tools both because it is not possible to draw any clear-cut distinction between 
what is a machine and what is a tool and because both machines and tools 
are used in craftsmanship and technology alike. 

What, then, is a tool and what is a machine? Man is not the only animal 
which uses tools, but he is the only animal whose whole way of life is shaped 
by the use of tools. By and large other animals adapt themselves physiologic- 
ally to their environmental conditions whereas man adapts his environment 
to his own needs. Animals which live in conditions of cold evolve thick fur 
or layers of blubber. Man makes for himself garments from the fur ofanimals, 
builds shelters, lights fires, invents central heating and—eventually—air 
conditioning. In general terms both tools and machines are devices for 
facilitating man’s constant business of adapting his environment to his needs 
and improving the conditions of his life. We speak of ‘tools’ when we mean 
devices for extending the powers of the organism for manipulating its 
environment. A part of craftsmanship consists in a man’s understanding 
the tools of his trade, possessing the skill and dexterity to use them to the 
best advantage, and also in the invention of new and more effective tools 
and the corresponding skills. A good craftsman, it is said, does not blame 
his tools. It is a sign of good craftsmanship to know the right tools for the 
job and to have the skill to use them. This distinguishes the true craftsmen 
from the amateur. We tend to speak of ‘machines’, on the other hand, when 
tools become not necessarily more complex but more automatic, particularly 
when their operation depends upon external motive force. The cowrie 
shell or wooden batten with which a potter shapes, polishes and decorates 
his clay body is a primitive tool. The potter’s wheel, which is turned by an 
assistant with a pole or by the potter’s kick, leaving both his hands free, is 
a standard example of an elementary machine. But there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between them. It might be said that when a man uses tools he 
is in direct control of the fashioning of his product from beginning to com- 
pletion, but when he uses machines his control is restricted to the program- 
ming and efficient running of the machine. But here too there is no precise 
distinction. Power-tools, from the potter’s wheel to the electric drill, are 
intermediary. The most-one can say is that the marks by which we tend to 
differentiate machines are automatic operation and diminution of control. 

The more sophisticated a tool or a machine becomes the more it gains in 
accuracy and precision at the expense of versatility. Even fairly simple tools 
such as drills and lathes and planes have increased accuracy over more element- 
ary devices at the expense of some loss of versatility. The leather worker of 
ancient Egypt and Rome, for example, had sets of knives each shaped and 
adapted for a specialised operation. The most versatile and least specialized 
of all tools is the human hand. And as versatility decreases the demand for 
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human skill diminishes, or at least changes direction. A machine is planned 
and constructed to perform a limited number of specialized operations. It 
must then be programmed for some specific operation or sequence of opera- 
tions within its competence. And once programmed, the more sophisticated 
the machine the more automatic its operations become. In modern machine 
production judgement, experience, ingenuity, dexterity, artistry, skill are all 
concentrated in the programming before actual production starts. In 
craftsmanship they are necessary from beginning to end throughout the 
production process. The difference is as that between typography, where 
craftsmanship and artistry are restricted to designing a type face, and 
calligraphy, where they are operative throughout. The sophisticated 
technology of the modern world has divided the functions of the craftsman 
between the engineer, who plans the machine, and the industrial designer, 
who plans the programming of the machine. The old unity of craftsman- 
ship has been broken up in our time. 

The same concept of craftsmanship is implicit in the ideas of those who 
condemn it as an anachronism in our modern age and those who regard it 
as a spiritual and aesthetic boon. Both regard craftsmanship and machine 
production as alternative ways of doing the same things. It is their system 
of values that differs. And so much confusion of values prevails in this area 
that it behoves us to tread warily. 

As machines have become more sophisticated they have not only achieved 
a degree of precision and accuracy which in previous generations were no 
more than an unrealisable ideal, they have also become stereotyped to an 
extent beyond all previous imagination. Once a modern machine has been 
built and programmed it can do the same thing over and over again with a 
minimum of variation. Machine products are standardised and so become 
impersonal. The small irregularities and imperfections which are the marks 
of what we call handwork, causing each product to differ slightly from every 
other, are eliminated. It is this standardisation and impersonality which 
seem to be the inevitable concomitants of mass production. And it is this 
which makes us restive. We live in an age-when factory production has 
penetrated every nook and cranny of our daily lives—clothes, food, furniture, 
utensils, everything is mass produced. And there seems to be no way out. 
The cost of designing and setting up a complicated machine—perhaps a 
complete plant, perhaps involving prior designing and making of specialised 
machine tools—the cost in time, labour, energy, skill, experience, in making, 
testing, modifying the prototype—all this makes it inevitable that once built 
the machine will be used to capacity for turning out as great a volume of 
standardised products as the market will absorb. It must pay for itself and 
then it must work for the profit of its owners and designers; and this is 
equally true under a system of private ownership or under a system of state- 
controlled and state-owned industry where initiative is suspect. In either case 
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our lives are invaded by standardized uniformity that seems to reflect the 
regimentation of a bureaucracy-which—in either kind of political set-up— 
converts the individual into a cypher. It is this which we obscurely resent. 
We revolt from the impersonal sameness of the factory product. And the 
reaction leads to a romantic exaltation of handwork for its own sake. But it 
is just here that false values begin to creep in and caution is necessary. 

In the past men valued accuracy, precision, regularity of workmanship 
because these were signs of care and skill, dexterity and experience. These 
were the qualities which could not be faked, the marks of the best crafts- 
manship, reserved for prestige products made for princes, the Church or 
the dead. In reaction from the mechanical regularity of the machine we 
nowadays tend in contrast to put higher value on the irregularities and im- 
perfections which proclaim that a thing is hand made. But this is a false 
value, opposed to the age-long ideal of craftsmanship. In a technological 
age it is no doubt good for us, a source of spiritual refreshment, to use our 
own hands from time to time to make something for ourselves. But we must 
beware of supposing that the product of handwork has a merit or an added 
beauty simply because it was made by hand. There is no merit, no increment 
of aesthetic quality, merely in the fact that a thing was made by hand, nor 
even in the fact that it bears the evident signs of having been made by hand. 
The sole benefit is to the worker not to the consumer. Being hand-made 
does not guarantee the excellence of the product. The old craftsman possessed 
a hard-won skill derived from lifelong immersion in a centuries-old tradition 
involving inarticulate knowledge of materials and tools, inherited skills and 
dexterities, principles of design and a pride in excellence. The modern 
glorification of handwork for its own sake, however inexpert or crude it 
may be, has little to recommend it. It is not the precision or accuracy of the 
machine that we should resent. There is an aesthetic satisfaction in a precision 
job done to a high degree of tolerance. It is the uniformity, the standardization 
that is bad. And in particular the regularity and sameness of machine produc- 
tion is aesthetically revolting when it is associated with bad workmanship, 
cheap and inferior materials. 

I have mentioned how in a technological culture what used to be the 
performance of the craftsman is split between the engineer and the industrial 
designer. We must now consider a further separation, that between design 
and what may loosely be called workmanship. In craftsmanship design, 
planning and making are united. Whatever he may use in the way of tools 
of machines, the craftsman keeps the whole job in his own hands and is 
responsible for the finished product through all stages of production. In a 
factory economy we have the engineer who designs the machine, the indust- 
rial designer who designs the product and draws up a blue-print for program- 
ming the machine, and finally there is the man on the job, whose function is 
to operate the machine and see that the product comes as nearly as may be 
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into accordance with the design. For the design is an ideal to which the 
product approximates according to the suitability of the machine and the 
quality of the workmanship. But shoddy workmanship may also be inherent 
in the blue-print design. It may be built into the design for a number of 
reasons, the chief of which are economic. For economic reasons a designer 
may specify inferior materials, cheap and ramshackle processes, etc. Part of 
the job he is paid to do may be precisely to design a product which looks 
more expensive than it is in order to con the public into buying inferior 
goods at too high prices. This sort of thing is peculiarly liable to happen in a 
socialist state, where the consumer public must be continuously sweetened 
and gulled. In a capitalist system the deliberate debasement of workmanship 
is most commonly practised in relation to durability. A very wide range of 
consumer goods of all sorts are purposely designed and manufactured to be 
less durable than they could be made, less durable than they could be made at 
the same cost, and this is done in order to keep a market open, in order that 
people must purchase again in order to replace goods which have perished 
before their time. In this way the production line is kept rolling, the wheels of 
industry turning. I am concerned here with the aesthetic aspect of all this. For 
there is an aesthetic aspect to workmanship. We approve of things well made 
and we are aesthetically distressed at the shoddy and ramshackle. Distress is 
never so keen as when the precision and polish of machine manufacture are 
used to cloak shoddy workmanship and to give a spurious appearance of 
excellence to what is of deliberately inferior quality. This too is one of the 
sicknesses of our age. 

This brings us to a difference of mental stance which I think is fundamental 
to the change from an age of craftsmanship to an age whose economy 
derives anarchically from machine production. In the Preface to The Oxford 
Companion to the Decorative Arts I wrote that craftsmanship 


involves a genuine pride in the process of production itself, a pride which drives a man 
to make whatever things he makes as well as they can be made, even beyond economic 
considerations of reward. This impulse, which lies at the roots of fine craftsmanship, is 
now recognised by anthropologists to have existed from the earliest stages of human 
activity .... It is this impulse, this cult of excellence, which through the centuries of 
prehistory and history led to the perpetuation of traditions of craftsmanship, the rich 
storehouses of know-how and skill. 


The motivations of an economically controlled industrialized society leave 
no room for this cult of perfection and this is why, apart from a few isolated 
pockets, it is disappearing from contemporary life. Yet is is one of the most 
ancient and deeply rooted of human drives. It has been largely responsible 
for human progress from primitive barbarism to civilized comfort. And it is 
still probably a necessity to a fully integrated and satisfactorily self-realized 
personality, so that its excision causes a sense of unexplained loss and a be- 
wildered feeling of spiritual emptiness. It is one of those essentially human 
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drives which finds its place in the borderland between a psychological 
urge and an obligation, between an aesthetic and a moral ideal. One might 
perhaps best speak of it as an ethical life-style aesthetically based. 

Closely allied to this is the sense of quality and the respect for quality. It 
is an attitude of mind which is integral to craftsmanship and just as foreign 
to factory industry where economic considerations permit no valuation of 
quality for itself. In the world of today quality must be sold and like any 
other commodity it has its market price. It is not respected for its own sake 
and the feeling for quality is disappearing among producers and consumers 
alike. Yet it is a precious thing, as every craftsman knows, and much of the 
unanalysed discontent today maybe traced to the encroachment of shoddy 
goods cloaked by a superficial glitter of spurious machine precision until 
they have dominated our living environment. 

There is quality in design as well as in materials and workmanship, but 
not everyone has the gift to originate design of high quality—indeed this 
talent, if not as rare as the genius which produces great art, belongs to that 
order of rarity. But everyone engaged in craftsmanship needs the gift to 
recognize quality of design. Otherwise you have vulgarity and meretricious- 
ness. The old craftsmen had access to long traditions of design within which 
they could initiate modifications and innovations. But unless a craftsman ` 
could absorb the tradition and make it his own, unless he had an inborn 
capacity for good design, he was a mere journeyman copier. The modern 
craftsman for the most part lacks this foundation: too many traditions are 
open to him for any one to be absorbed as his own and however secretly 
frustrated they are, his public are habituated to the designs of machine-made 
goods. And quality of design is what deteriorates most rapidly and most 
seriously in a machine economy. In theory the most subtle design can be 
specified and communicated in a blue-print for programming a machine 
designed for its production in mass. But in practice the specification of 
subtlety and refinement of design and their implementation are usually so 
complicated that they are not an economic possibility. Design in factory 
industry tends always to the crude, unsubtle, vulgar, ready-made. And the 
general public, the masses of people on the receiving end, with each new 
generation are losing the sense and feeling for discriminating quality of 
design—this lies at the heart of what some of the Pop artists were trying to 
communicate. Yet this too creates a widespread feeling of unexplained 
deprivation and loss. 

If the craftsmen who are still active in the world can do something to 
maintain the cult of excellence, the pride in a good job well done, and the 
respect for quality, then indeed their contribution to contemporary society 
is more than justified. They are no anachronism but one of the few forces 
that are left to stem the deterioration and dehumanization of contemporary 


life. 
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II 


In order to reach a rounded understanding of what we mean by ‘crafts- 
manship’ it is necessary to differentiate craftsmanship not only from techno- 
logy but also from fine art. The distinction between craftsmanship and fine 
art is also largely a pragmatic one which seems straightforward at first sight 
but becomes the more complicated the more closely one looks into it. It 
corresponds in part to the distinction which museums make between ‘fine’ 
and ‘decorative’ art on the analogy of the French ‘beaux-arts’ and ‘arts 
décoratifs’. ° 

Traditionally the great majority of fine art has also involved fine crafts- 
manship. But craftsmanship is not essential to fine art. There can be good 
art without fine craftsmanship (though more often today art which seems to 
flout craftsmanship does in fact hide excellent craftsmanship under the guise 
of careless facture) and some schools of contemporary art—for example, 
those inaugurated by Allan Kaprow—have expressly repudiated the ideals 
of craftsmanship from their concept of art. On the other hand craftsmanship 
is, of course, not restricted to the field of art but is far more extensive even 
than what is customarily recognized as ‘decorative art’. At the same time 
there is a fairly intimate link between craftsmanship and aesthetic quality, 
at least in many of its manifestations. Whatever other purposes they may l 
serve and whatever other associations they may evoke, works of decorative 
art are also appreciated in the same sort of way, command the same sort of 
experience, as works of fine art. And over the whole field of craftsmanship 
there is aesthetic delight in the apprehension of skilled and devoted work- 
manship applied economically to the successful achievement of a practical 
purpose, while virtuosity deployed for its own sake arouses the same sort 
of distaste as any other form of self-display. 

If it is not easy to reduce these considerations to logical coherence and 
clarity in terms of closely defined concepts, this is not to be wondered at in 
view of the fact that historically, until the late seventeenth and the eighteenth 
centuries, no general distinction was consciously made between the fine arts 
and the practical crafts. When the concepts of fine art gradually emerged 
practical considerations weighed as’ importantly as theoretical ones in 
determining the shape it took and it was not until the present century that 
the idea of fine art as ‘autonomous’ came to the forefront of aesthetic 
thinking. To this day the distinction has not been clarified with general 
acceptation. Four main bases for discrimination have been suggested: 
(1) art is expressive of feeling and emotion while craft is not; (2) craft is 
‘end-directed’ but artis not; (3) crafts, typically, envisages utility and function, 
whereas fine art is ‘gratuitous’, divorced from utility and function; and (4) 
while the products of craftsmanship function within the confines of every- 
day social life, the fine arts carry new insights or suggest new ways of 
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apprehending life and affairs. While each of these suggestions brings some 
insight into the distinctions that are made, none has proved wholly satis- 
factory or attracted general agreement.* 

(1) The idea that works of art are vehicles for the communication of 
feeling and emotion or carry a spiritual message of high import whereas 
the products of the crafts, primarily and typically, serve utilitarian purposes 
has an initial plausibility and has been supported by many writers. But it 
will not hold water as the basis for a final distinction between art and craft. 
In reaction from Abstract Expressionism in America and Tachism in Europe 
there have been schools of art which deliberately aimed at impersonality, 
eschewing personal feeling and emotion. Much painting and sculpture during 
the 1960s and 1970s has intended the work of art to be seen exactly for what 
it is and any suggestion of ‘message’ or emotion has been deplored. This is 
not an entirely new thing but has been a recurrent feature of art, emphasized 
but.not originated by Constructivism. (See my article “Non-Iconic Abstrac- 
tion,’ The British Journal of Aesthetics, Vol. 16, No. 4.) Even in figurative art 
there have been schools which aimed at objective representation rather than 
personal interpretation. Expressiveness is not on any count a universal 
feature according to which all works of fine art can be appraised, but is 
one possibility among many. On the other hand expressiveness cannot be 
wholly eliminated from the products of craftsmanship. The love of materials, 
devotion and care in their shaping for a purpose, joy and pride in the appli- 
cation of skill and know-how, delight in fine appearance, functional and 
elegant design, appropriate decoration—all these are reflected in craft 
objects and are communicated in their appreciation. Moreover through the 
crafts of a people or a culture we come to know not only their technology and 
way of life but something of their spiritual outlook and their attitudes to 
the world and to human destiny. This generic affinity between art and craft 
is perhaps more basic than the distinctions which arose later in Western 
culture. 

(2) It is sometimes said that the crafts are end-directed in a way in which 
fine art is not. The purpose of the craft object is ‘external’. The craftsman 
knows what he intends to make, has an exemplar of it before his mind, knows 
what its use is to be, how it should function. Contrary to this the purpose of 
an art work, it is claimed, cannot be separated from it but is implicit in the 
work itself and the process of its production. Hence the purpose of each art 
work is unique to it, the success with which that purpose is achieved can 
be judged only by ‘internal’ standards, and this is what is meant by calling 
art ‘creative’. Again, it is not easy to express this distinction in absolute 
terms. Artists often do work to external ends. An artist-may set himself to 

* The grounds of differentiation suggested by Collingwood in Principles of Art (1938) envisage 
his own peculiar theory that a work of fine art is a mental created object whose material 
embodiment is irrelevant to its existence. 
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make a picture of a certain piece of scenery, to paint a Crucifixion or 
incidents from the life of a saint; his purpose may be to write an oration for - 
a specific effect (Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke), to write a sonnet on the theme 
of love and mortality, to compose a dirge, and so on. Sometimes artists 
work to a commission which determines the nature of their performance 
within certain general lines. It is argued that such ‘external’ aims and purposes 
as can be expressed in a commission or otherwise formulated are irrelevant 
to the appraisal of a work of art. The artistic end, which alone determines 
its quality as art, is inherent in the work and cannot be verbalized. The artist 
can reveal it ostensively by pointing to the work but cannot describe it in 
isolation from the work. To some extent this is true and to some extent it 
represents a real difference between fine art and craft. But it would be rash 
to allege that failure to achieve an ‘external’ purpose successfully is always 
wholly irrelevant to the quality of a work of art in appreciation. And when 
products of craftsmanship are appreciated as ‘decorative art’ there is always 
much more involved than awareness of successful functioning. 

(3) The criterion of utility is also both plausible and ultimately unsatis- 
factory. It may be pointed out that some works of craftsmanship are non- 
useful in conception—jewellery, etc. are intended for appearance and decora- 
tion rather than use; much fine craftsmanship in ceramics, sculpture, textile 
and other crafts has been intended to honour the dead or placate the gods 
in the same manner as religious ritual, music, hymns, etc. Much fine art is 
of course useful in intention, including most architecture. Being useful does 
not debar an artifact from being classed as a work of fine art and being with- 
out practical utility does not exclude it from categorization as decorative 

„art. Yet as a broad distinction utility makes some sense. Indeed in much 
modern Minimal art, kinetic art, pseudo-machine art, etc. non-utility is 
the main feature which distinguishes purporting art objects from industrial 
products made for use. 

When the concept of fine art emerged in the eighteenth century non- 
utility (in the common senses of ‘utility’) and the expression of feeling or 
‘sentiment’ were prominent features of it. It is therefore not unnatural 
that they retain importance in the pragmatic distinctions that are still made. 
But it is important that the distinctions be not exaggerated in such a way 
as to lose sight of the basic affinities between art and craftsmanship. It is 
especially deplorable if those sectors of craftsmanship whose products find 
their way into museums as ‘decorative art’ are dismissed as no more than an 
inferior or second-grade category of fine art. They have their own 
aesthetic status and their own wealth of aesthetic appeal deriving not least 
from their deeply rooted integration in human and social activity. 

(4) Finally, the claim that fine art is ‘revelatory’ whereas craftsmanship 
belongs within the sphere of practical life in society has been ably and 


plausibly argued. Fine art, it is claimed, reveals essentially new insights into 
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fundamental truths of human nature and the world or suggests new appre- 
hensions, new ways of perceiving and understanding, human nature, human 
destiny and life in the world itself: In this sense it is ‘metaphysical’ but its 
insights and apprehensions, its new attitudes and perceptions, cannot be 
transcribed into words or communicated in scientific prose. If this is accepted, 
each work of art is by definition creative and unique. Its uniqueness must 
be seen and cannot be described. 

Two considerations render it doubtful whether this claim, however, 
plausible, can be ultimately acceptable as a necessary condition for any arti- 
fact to be a work of art; and if it is not a necessary condition, it is not ulti- 
mately satisfactory as the basis for distinguishing art from craft. The con- 
siderations are the following: (1) Although many works of fine art, and in 
particular those which have been recognized as masterpieces, do seem to have 
this revelatory character and to communicate this kind of insight, to claim 
that all fine art must be revelatory in this sense would involve a very radical 
and extensive revision of the class of artifacts which traditionally and 
currently are recognized to be fine art. There are many works commonly 
and unquestionably accepted as fine art but for which it could not be plausibly 
asserted that they are revelatory in this way. (2) In the case of those works of 
art which do seem to impart new ways of perceiving the world, new truths 
about life or destiny in the world, we do not consider that their use and 
value has ended when their ‘message’ has been imparted. We do not value a 
Manet or a Cézanne the less when we have grasped the new ways of per- 
ceiving which they embody; our ‘use’ for a Beethoven quartet is not over 
when we have heard it with a sense of the revelation which it carries. But 
this would be a very strange thing if the essential feature in virtue of which 
we value such artifacts as art were their power to impart new insights, new 
revelations. Rather, our behaviour seems to indicate that the value of great 
art consists in what it is for appreciation and continuous apprehension rather 
than in any revelatory insight which it carries into things other than itself. 
Both fine art and craftsmanship are valued and appraised for what they them- 
selves are, whatever incidental uses and values they have. 


BIOGRAPHY, LITERARY INFLUENCE 
AND ALLUSION AS ASPECTS 
OF SOURCE STUDIES i 


Michael D. Wheeler 


I 


Or THE various kinds of source study undertaken by literary critics the 
analysis of literary influence is one of the most common and the most 
contentious. When an inquiring reader turns from the close scrutiny of a 
particular isolated text to speculation on the biographical background of the 
writer of that text, the nature of the creative process, the spirit of the age in 
which the text was written, or virtually any other matter which is related to 
the text and yet is in some way external, he is almost certain to ask what the 
writer read. The kinds of questions which prompt the reader to look up 
from the text are familiar enough. Have I read anything like this before? If 
so, is the writer of this text playing upon his and my shared knowledge of a 
previous work or works? Why does this part of the text remind me of an 
earlier work? How can I be sure that this section has a ring of an earlier 
writer’s work about it? Another related question is somewhat less familiar: 
what is the function of this allusion to an earlier writer or work, through 
which I seem to be implicitly or explicitly encouraged to discover some kind 
of link between the text I am reading and the earlier writer or work? 
Although the boundaries between the relationships which we usually call 
influence and the relationships indicated by allusion are often difficult to 
trace, one can say that the critic who discusses biographical sources and 
literary influence is concerned mainly with hidden pressures on authors, 
which are often unnoticed by the reader, whereas’ the critic who examines 
allusion is mapping areas which are open to inquiry and indeed often 
explicitly invite examination. Whereas the Wimsattian anti-intentionalist 
will tend to shy away from speculation on biography and influence, even he 
can examine allusion (often an indicator of inter-textual rather than inter- 
authorial relations) with an easy conscience. In this paper I define various 
kinds of literary allusion before relating aspects of allusion to the problems 
raised by biographical sources and literary influence. Having discussed the 
views of certain theoretical critics who have written on literary influence 
149 
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since the publication of Wimsatt’s and Beardsley’s famous essay on intention, 
I examine related critical problems which I have encountered when studying 
two Victorian novels: Mary Barton and Jane Eyre. 

In the absence of received critical terms with which to describe literary 
sources and allusions, I must suggest certain definitions before proceeding 
further. An adopted text is a work or part of a work from which matetial is 
borrowed, and an adoptive text is a work in which that material is placed. A 
quotation is an identifiable word, phrase or passage taken from an adopted 
text. A marked quotation is one whose nature is indicated by means of punctu- 
ation or typography, whereas an unmarked quotation is one whose nature is 
not thus indicated. A reference is a word, phrase or passage which directs 
attention to an adopted text but which does not share stylistic similarities 
with it. Allusion is the generic term for quotations and references and for the 
act of quoting or referring. 


I 


In Wimsatt’s and Beardsley’s essay on “The Intentional Fallacy’ (1946) 
Lowes’s Road to Xanadu, a locus classicus for the source-hunter and a familiar 
butt of the ‘clean text’ man, is subjected to searching analysis, behind which 
lies the uneasiness which most readers of the book must have felt—that here 
is a critic trying to explore the necessarily secret workings of the imagination 
and often using external evidence in order to support his theories when the 
internal evidence of the poetry itself does not supply him with enough data to 
work on.? Wimsatt develops an important point which is related to his 
early criticism of Lowes in a more recent (1968) essay on intention: “The 
search for the author’s generative intention as context of the poem is a 
search for a temporal moment which must, as the author and the poem live 
on, recede and ever recede into the forgotten, as all moments do.’ The Road 
to Xanadu is an extreme example of an attempted reconstruction of the 
‘author’s generative intention as context of the poem’ through a ‘search for a 
temporal moment’—in this case, the moments of Coleridge’s reading and 
writing. A reader of past literature usually has to hold in tension the anti- 
quarian instinct to reconstruct the context in which a work was written and 
the historical instinct to view the work in hindsight from his own time and 
place. The undergraduate whose main concern is with the modern ‘relevance’ 
ofa historical work of literature may need encouraging to consider what the 
writer's contemporaries would have looked for in the work, and whether 
‘relevance’ was at issue at the time of writing. Lowes could be accused of the 
reverse bias, bending all his critical faculties to the reconstruction of the 
elusive past. But Lowes uses Wimsatt’s and Beardsley’s ‘external’ and ‘inter- 
mediate’ evidence in his book. I submit that a critic recognizing allusions in a 
historical text has to make some kind of reconstructive move towards 
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understanding the ‘temporal moment’ of publication (rather than writing); 
but that whereas the critic who analyses literary influence is likely to stray 
from ‘internal’ to ‘external’ evidence, first showing how a similarity between 
two texts suggests influence and then that the writer of the adoptive text 
admits in his letters that he read the adopted text, the critic who analyses 
allusion can concentrate wholly on adopted and adoptive texts and use only 
‘internal’ and ‘intermediate’ evidence, valid even for the anti-intentionalist. 

Wimsatt and Beardsley end their essay with an examination of the ‘ques- 
tion of “allusiveness” . . . as acutely posed by the poetry of Eliot, . . . where a 
false judgment is likely to involve the intentional fallacy’ (Wimsatt 1946, 
p. 14). They make an important distinction between two approaches to 
allusion, rightly suggesting that in order to determine whether a line in 
Prufrock is an unmarked quotation from Donne, critical tests should be 
applied to the adoptive text rather than external ‘personal studies’ tests to 
Eliot. However, marked quotations raise a new difficulty. If the author did 
not ‘intend’ to put inverted commas around a phrase in his manuscript or 
inset it to mark it as a quotation, why is the punctuation or typography as it 
is? Wimsatt and Beardsley would probably want to emphasize the dangers in 
asking not this question, which can only be rhetorical, but those which 
naturally follow it: what effect did the author intend that allusion to have in 
his text (invoking the intentional fallacy), and how did he think the allusion 
would affect the reader (invoking the affective fallacy)? 

Eight years after the early ‘Intentional Fallacy’ essay F. W. Bateson pub- 
lished a short note on ‘source-hunting’, in which he isolated three types of 
verbal echo: conventions, plagiarisms and coincidences. In his paper Bateson 
makes two kinds of judgment on his categories at once (analysis of those 
inter-textual relations which are most interesting and useful to the critic, 
and of the difference between allusion and influence), and thus blurs the 
issues raised. The most important distinction he-makes is that between 
the sources whose associations ‘get in the poem’s way’ and those which do 
not.‘ The latter must have some positive effect in the text, whereas the 
former merely clutter it with redundant associations. Allusion is one of 
the best indicators of this qualitative distinction between kinds of sources. 
Influence is a private matter between a writer and his literary precursor, 
into which the critic pries. (Bateson displays scholarly tact in refusing to 
pry.) On the other hand allusion invites the participation of the reader in 
the process of placing borrowed material in some new, recognizably sig- 
nificant context. 

R. W. Stallman has challenged not only Bateson’s system of categories, but 
also his analysis of each category. He simplifies the issue intelligently by 
reducing the number of categories to two: 


In place of Mr. Bateson’s three-part divisioning of literary sources I should prefer simply 
the general label ‘literary source’, and for relationships between works that are not 
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necessarily borrowings of the one from the other, I would use the general label ‘parall- 
elism’. The differentia of the parallelism is, I suggest, that a parallelism is not necessarily 
a conscious borrowing. In establishing literary sources we are tracing the creative 
process; in establishing parallelisms we are negotiating points of critical relationships 
between works of art. A ‘literary source’ is necessarily a ‘parallelism’, but a parallelism is 
not necessarily a literary source.® 


An adopted text is always a ‘source’ when an allusion is taken from it, as the 
very nature of allusion determines that an adopted text cannot simply be a 
‘parallelism’. But the critic who follows Wimsatt, Beardsley, Bateson and 
others in avoiding speculation on the unknown workings of the creative 
imagination will confine his inquiries to those inter-textual relations which 
allusion can establish without implying that influence is at work. (For ex- 
ample, an allusion which has a structural function in an adoptive text can be 
analysed without considering the question whether the allusion suggests 
that the writer of the adopted text influenced the writer of the adoptive 
text.) Wimsatt, Beardsley, and Bateson would not follow Stallman in 
‘establishing literary sources’ and thus ‘tracing the creative process’. 

In the same year as Stallman’s essay (1955) a cogently argued attack on the 
very principle of literary influence was mounted by Ihab H. Hassan, who 
was ‘led to suspect that an approach substantially different in natute and in 
assumption may possibly afford a readier access to the problem of literary 
relationships. Such an approach is, I believe, prompted by the two concepts of 
Tradition and Development’.* (One is reminded of Eliot’s claims that a 
poet’s or artist’s ‘significance, his appreciation is the appreciation of his 
relation to the dead poets and artists’, and that ‘what happens when a new 
work of art is created is something that happens simultaneously to all the 
works of art which preceded it’, in his influential essay, “Tradition and the 
Individual Talent’ (1919).”) The study of literary works in relation to 
‘tradition’ is clearly one of the literary historian’s most important activities 
and can generally be distinguished from author-to-author influence study. 
Three years after the publication of Hassan’s paper Haskell M. Block noted 
that the ‘scope and vigor of the recent attacks on the concept of influence 
would suggest that its use is rapidly becoming discredited’.® Having stated 
that the ‘primary object of the study of influences should not be “rapports 
extérieurs” as has been too frequently the case, but “rapports intérieurs,” in 
which the movement of influence is not simply from writer to writer but 
from work to work’, Block consolidates his argument with an illustration: 
“We could speak of the influence of Don Quixote on Joseph Andrews or Tom 
Jones even more readily than of the influence of Cervantes on Fielding, and 
without necessary recourse to the title page of Joseph Andrews’ (p. 35). The 
concept of influence is still useful: ‘I see no reason why we should define the 
relationship between these novels in terms of tradition when it is far more 
accurate to speak of influence’ (p. 35). Eliot and Hassan in their essays on 
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tradition, and Block in his countering defence of the concept of influence, 
all turn to inter-textual relations rather than inter-authorial relations as 
evidence for their quite different arguments. What Stallman calls the ‘inter- 
relatedness of literary works’ (p. 37) is most clearly discernible when the 
reader finds an allusion in an adoptive text which unquestionably indicates 
some relationship with an adopted text, whether parallel or contrastive, 
parodic or simply derivative. To borrow Stallman’s words, the study of 
allusion tends to lead the critic away from the dangers of seeing influence as 
‘the determining cause and unique source of a literary creation’ towards 
‘direct insight into both the individuality and the inter-relatedness of literary 
works’ (pp. 36-7). 

Harold Bloom’s two recent books on literary influence, The Anxiety of 
Influence: A Theory of Poetry (1973) and A Map of Misreading (1975), embody 
a theory and a practical demonstration of that theory. Bloom summarizes the 
ideas which he develops in both books at the beginning of A Map of Mis- 
reading, suggesting that reading is a ‘belated and all-but-impossible act, and if 
strong is always a misreading’, that influence means that ‘there are no 
texts, but only relationships between texts’ (a statement reminiscent of Eliot’s 
in “Tradition and the Individual Talent’), that these relationships ‘depend 
upon a critical act, a misreading or misprision, that one poet performs upon 
another, and that does not differ in kind from the necessary critical acts 
performed by every strong reader upon every text he encounters’, and that 
‘the influence-relation governs reading as it governs writing, and reading is 
therefore a mis-writing just as writing is a misreading’ (p. 3).-His main 
concern is with what most critics call ‘sources’ rather than with what I call 
‘allusion’ : “Poetic influence, in the sense I give to it, has almost nothing to do 
with the verbal resemblances between one poet and another’ (p. 19). Bloom 
examines the way in which the ‘strong’ poet swerves away from his strong 
precursor, always aware of the pressure of that precursor on him as he 
writes. He pries into the areas (often psychological) which other critics I have 
cited avoid. However, while stating that his concept of influence has little to 
do with the ‘verbal resemblances between one poet and another’, his most 
interesting demonstration of the anxiety of influence at work is in fact a 
discussion of Milton’s use of allusion to earlier epic writers in order to den 
his own belatedness: “His handling of allusion is his highly individual and 
original defense against poetic tradition, his revisionary stance in writing 
what is in effect a tertiary epic, following after Homer in primary epic and 
Virgil, Ovid and Dante in secondary epic’ (p. 125). He then examines this 
important aspect of allusion in his chapter 7, “Milton and his precursors’. 
Adopting Wimsatt’s and Beardsley’s distinction between ‘personal studies’ 
and “poetic studies’, one could say that Bloom as a literary historian valiantly 
tries to make the two one; that in spite of his unnecessary application of an 
over-elaborate set of definitions of modes of influence and varieties of 
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anxiety, his theory is an interesting and valuable one; but that a niggling 
doubt remains. “Personal studies’, fascinating for their insights into the 
unknowable mind of the artist, cannot, safely be allowed to spill out on to the 
page of critical ‘poetic studies’. Bloom’s speculation on why Milton quoted 
classical epic writers in the way that he did begs the kind of question which 
Wimsatt and Beardsley asked so forcefully. 

Bloom writes: ‘Critics may be wary of origins, or consign them dis- 
dainfully to those carrion-eaters of scholarship, the source hunters, but the 
poet-in-a-poet is as desperately obsessed with poetic origins, generally 
despite himself; as the person-in-a-person at last becomes obsessed with 
personal origins’ (pp. 17-18). The antagonism towards ‘source hunters’ 
which many writers and critics express is usually based on a recognition 
that the kind of work being done is barren in the way described by Block— 
influence study as ‘an end where it should have been a means’ (p. 36). Bloom’s 
work is outside the main slow-running stream of ‘source’ criticism, but as 
soon as even he begins to speculate on the pressures which a poet senses as he 
works, he runs the risk of trusting his own judgments on that poet’s psycho- 
logical impulses rather than his judgments on his poems. 

Most of the critics that I have cited, irrespective of their basic interpretative 
principles, acknowledge the validity of inter-textual rather than inter- 
authorial source studies. These critics tend to use poets and poetry as their 
problematic examples, largely because a poem invites interpretation of two 
mutually exclusive types: as an ‘icon’, which must be analysed as a free- 
standing artifact, and as the product of its maker’s imagination, which must 
be analysed as part of the maker. Prose fiction presents other difficulties. For 
example, the presence of a narrator, particularly of the omniscient variety, 
makes the problem of the presence of the author in a literary work acute. 
And strong links between a fictional world and the ‘teal’ world on which it 
is based appear to deny the possibility of an iconic view ofa novel. However, 
as the problems faced by the critic stumbling upon a literary source in Mary 
Barton, and by the reader trying to forget the Bronté story as he reads Jane 
Eyre, are in most respects identical with the difficulties raised by the theorists 
quoted above, I do not need to discuss the specifically novelistic issues here. 


ill 


During a period of detailed research into Elizabeth Gaskell’s early novels I 
followed up two leads which were likely to prove important in relation to 
the composition of Mary Barton, written between 1845 and 1847 and pub- 
lished in October 1848. The first lead was the writer’s explicit claim, in a 
letter, that she had not consciously based the Carson murder in Mary Barton 
on the famous Ashton murder.® Although the relationship between the real 
and fictional murders had been touched on in early Gaskell criticism, I 
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wanted to go over the ground myself and turned to contemporary news- 
papers and local historical records for accounts of the Ashton murder, 
committed near Manchester on 3 January 1831.!° (Elizabeth Stevenson 
married William Gaskell and moved to Manchester in 1832.) It became clear 
that the Ashton case was consciously or unconsciously used as the model for 
the Carson murder, but that although Elizabeth Gaskell used ideas based on 
the factual source and developed them skilfully in Mary Barton, the treatment 
of the Ashton murder reveals more about the novel when it is approached 
through textual criticism rather than through biographical detective work. 
One particular borrowing proved to be more important than the others 
because it became part of a network of allusions in the novel: the idea of the 
wadding used in the murder weapon as a clue to the identity of the 
murderer. 

Contemporary reports of the Ashton murder laid heavy emphasis on the 
fact that the wadding which was found on the victim’s body would prove to 
be a valuable clue. In fact the ‘coarse blue paper’ and the ‘white adhesive 
plaister’ was never traced to its source. In Mary Barton a piece of paper be- 
comes the symbolic link between the social-problem plot and the love plot. 
After his return from a disastrous Chartist rally in London, in chapter 9, 
John Barton discusses his trip with Mary, his old friend Job Legh, and 
Margaret Jennings. Job tries to take Barton’s mind off his recent disappoint- 
ment and reads him Samuel Bamford’s poem ‘God Help the Poor’. Barton is 
moved by Bamford’s description of the lot of the poor and asks Mary to 
copy it out for him: ‘And the next day, on a blank half-sheet of a valentine, 
all bordered with hearts and darts—a valentine she had once suspected to 
come from Jem Wilson—she copied Bamford’s beautiful little poem.”! A 
piece of this valentine is later used by John Barton as wadding in the murder 
weapon—a gun borrowed from Jem Wilson. A scrap of the paper is dis- 
covered at the scene of the crime by the prostitute Esther—Barton’s sister- 
in-law (21). She gives it to Mary, who destroys it, now realizing that her 
father murdered Harry Carson. The police arrest Jem and bring him to 
trial, knowing that he has recently had an angry exchange with Carson, his 
rival lover. They pursue the line of reasoning which, for the reader, is 
symbolically represented by the valentine greeting on the card. The motive 
of the actual murderer (John Barton) is symbolically represented by the 
Bamford poem written on the ‘blank half-sheet’ of the card. Barton avenges 
the poor. A marked literary quotation here becomes an integral part of the 
action of the novel. In the first half of Mary Barton the harrowing portrayal 
of urban poverty which makes the novel justly famous is underpinned by a 
number of allusions to the Bible and literature which working-class charac- 
ters make their own: John Barton’s distortion of the Lazarus story (1, 9), Mar- 
garet Jennings’s rendering of the “Oldham Weaver’ and ‘Lord, Remember 
David’ (4), and Jem Wilson’s love of the poetry of Burns, which gives him 
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moral support (15), are particularly important. In contrast young Carson 
knows his Shakespeare (15, 16) and his sisters read Emerson and Mrs. Hemans 
(18). After John Barton has used Bamford’s poem as a real as well as a 
metaphorical weapon against the masters the love plot becomes dominant, 
while Jem is tried and released. In the final chapters of the novel John Barton 
sees that he has come to ignore the true message of the New Testament, and 
Harry Carson’s father is converted from Old to New Testament ethics in a 
series of parable-like incidents, each of which is associated with key biblical 
allusions. In order to see this pattern of allusions in the text one does not have 
to reseatch the Ashton murder. My efforts at what Wimsatt and Beardsley 
call ‘poetic’, or here ‘novelistic’, studies proved to be more valuable than my 
‘personal studies’, as the relationship between adopted and adoptive texts 
(Bamford’s poem and Mary Barton) invites analysis as one reads, whereas the 
relationship between the source and the influenced novel (the Ashton murder 
and Mary Barton) is the hidden province of the scholar who pries into the 
ways of the imagination. 

The second lead which I followed up was Elizabeth Gaskell’s implicit 
suggestion in her letters that she had not read or been influenced by an 
earlier novel: Elizabeth Stone’s William Langshawe, the Cotton Lord (1842).22 
Having read the novel, I researched the life of its author, about whom nothing 
had been known formerly apart from the fact that she was the daughter of 
John Wheeler, proprietor of Wheeler’s Manchester Chronicle. I then returned 
to William Langshawe and Mary Barton in order to analyse the relationship 
between the two novels and to examine how biographical data might help to 
prove influence. Dozens of detailed similarities between the love triangles 
and between the portrayals of conspiracies and assassinations in the two 
novels made it quite obvious to me that influence was at work—probably 
conscious influence at that. However, Mary Barton is vastly superior to its 
main literary source. Although it is interesting to compare a good first 
novel with a lifeless novel from which the abler writer clearly borrowed 
ideas, this kind of analysis is of far more value to the source-hunter and the 
biographer than it is to the literary critic and the common reader. Literature, 
in the form of William Langshawe, is reduced to documentary evidence of the 
same status as the Ashton murder. The literary source may as well be a 
‘real’ source. 

Finally, I went back to the letters in which Elizabeth Gaskell mentioned 
William Langshawe and came to the conclusion that she almost certainly 
aimed to deceive her correspondents by pretending that she had not heard of 
the novel or its writer (see Letters, pp. 62-3). The only explanation seems to 
be that she was trying to hide her indebtedness to Mrs. Stone’s novel. My 
suspicions strengthened when I considered that Elizabeth Gaskell must have 
at least known of the Wheeler family, as two of her husband’s poems appeared 
alongside Samuel Bamford’s ‘God Help the Poor’ and other writers’ contri- 
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butions in Manchester Poetry (1838), which was edited by Elizabeth Stone’s 
brother, James Wheeler, and published six years after the Gaskells’ marriage 
and removal to Manchester. Could it be that she broke one of the cardinal 
rules of the unwritten Unitarian ethical code and deliberately aimed to 
deceive? The question raises all kinds of fascinating issues which a biographer 
would have to face, but is quite irrelevant to the critical reader of Mary 
Barton. As there are no allusions in the novel to William Langshawe making it 
an adopted text and thus signalling some kind of parallel between the two 
works which has to be recognized in order to understand the adoptive text, 
the reader can leave the problems of influence and intention to thé source- 


hunter and the literary biographer. 


Ever since Elizabeth Gaskell wrote her controversial Life of Charlotte 
Bronté (1857), revealing many of the secrets surrounding the elusive Currer, 
Ellis and Acton Bell, the ‘Brontë story’ has fascinated biographers and 
general readers alike. Each year a quarter of a million biographical source 
hunters are attracted to the Bronté Parsonage Museum at Haworth, where 
they can see the ‘actual’ trunk which Charlotte took to Brussels and her tiny 
wedding dress—relics which must have stirred many memories of Lucy 
Snowe’s trunk in Villette and Jane Eyre’s luggage, carefully prepared for her 
wedding tour. This kind of source-hunting adds to the prevalent confusion 
between the biography and the fiction, which itself helps to strengthen the 
Bronté mythology which Tom Winnifrith has attempted to disentangle 
from firm biographical data in The Brontés and their Background: Romance and 

Reality (1973). (Winnifrith demonstrates that much of the received informa- 
` tion on which the ‘Brontë story’ is based has emanated from distorted or 
inaccurate biographies.) Many readers and critics, unable to differentiate 
between ‘Romance and Reality’, or between biography and fiction, have 
misread the Brontés’ novels, distracted by memories of their lives. Similar 
problems surround the study of the Brontés’ literary sources. Whereas a 
contemporary reader who opened the first edition of Jane Eyre in 1847, 
having no idea that Currer Bell was Charlotte Bronté, or that she had 
written many Angrian tales and a novel called The Professor before that 
date, could concentrate wholly on the novel as a novel rather than as part of 
her oeuvre, the modern reader is burdened with distorting knowledge 
gleaned from the work of Elizabeth Gaskell, Florence Dry and Fannie 
Ratchford—chroniclers of the biography, the reading and the juvenilia as 
sources—or from critical introductions and publishers’ blurbs which are 
largely based on their research. 

As we read fiction we try to shut out extraneous impressions, such as 
noises outside the room in which we are sitting, in order to give ourselves 
over to an imaginative world. Similarly, like Bateson reading poetry, we try 
to suppress associations which ‘get in the way’, such as irrelevant word-play 
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suggested to us by the name of some character. Through this deliberate act 
of concentration and exclusion we allow the most dominant elements of the 
text to work on us unimpeded. When I reread Jane Eyre I not only expunge 
from my mind the pseudo-Gothic sound of wind in the chimney as I read 
Jane’s description of the weird laugh on the third storey at Thornfield, and 
the insistent memory of the ‘Monty Python’ version of Wuthering Heights in 
semaphore, which I somehow associate with Rochester’s telepathic cry to 
Jane, but also try to forget my own mental picture of Charlotte Bronté 
sitting in the drawing-room at Haworth, reading Scott and making an 
occasiorial note for future plots. Some critics and novelists would object that 
associations which float to the surface of consciousness should be recognized 
as part of an individual reader’s unique response to a novel. However, those 
aspects of Jane Eyre which can evoke a shared response from many of its 
readers are likely to be those which make the novel rather than the reader 
unique, and should be the main concern of the literary critic. For example, 
Jane dominates every reader’s attention, supplying him with her reconstruc- 
tion of her own past in the form of an autobiography narrated in a straight- 
forward sequential manner. By the end of the novel the reader knows that 
the mature retrospective narrator has been ‘married ten years’ before she 
traces her own development from an unwanted ‘alien’ at Gateshead-hall to 
Rochester’s wife at Ferdean. As she selects those incidents which strike her as 
important the mature Jane uses allusion in two different ways: first, she 
recalls books and biblical texts which helped to define her responses to 
experience in the past; secondly, she alludes to the Pilgrim’s Progress when 
analysing that experience retrospectively, recognizing parallels between the 
pattern of her life and Christian’s allegorical journey. Allusions help to 
define Jane’s character as she both makes and narrates her journey. If the 
reader wants to understand the novel, he must concentrate on Jane rather 
than Charlotte and on allusion rather than influence. 

When the Life of Charlotte Bronté first appeared, in March 1857, Elizabeth 
Gaskell was threatened with legal action by two people who featured in the 
biography: the Rev. William Carus Wilson, who founded Cowan Bridge 
school, and Lady Scott, previously the wife of the Rev. Robinson—Branwell 
Bronté’s employer. To avoid being sued she made changes which were 
incorporated in the third, ‘Revised and Corrected’, edition of November 
1857. Most readers of the first edition probably remember Elizabeth Gaskell’s 
vivid account of Wilson’s school and naturally tend to confuse Wilson and 
Brocklehurst in the same way that Cowan Bridge and Lowood have become 
virtually synonymous. I submit that the reader who does not know about 
Wilson will read the episodes in which Brocklehurst figures in a different 
way to the reader who does. Let us consider the fictional character’s first 
appearance in Jane Eyre. . 

Jane describes her first encounter with Brocklehurst in terms of her 
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reading. The ‘black pillar’ of a man subjects her to a searching catechistic 
investigation of the state of her soul: l 


‘Do you know where the wicked go after death?’ 

‘They go to hell,’ was my ready and orthodox answer. 

‘And what is hell? Can you tell me that?’ 

‘A pit full of fire.’ 

‘And should you like to fall into that pit and to be burning there for ever? 

‘No, sir.’ 

“What must you do to avoid it?” 

I deliberated a moment; my answer when it did come, was objectionable: ‘I must 
keep in good health, and not die.’!# 


The gap which yawns between little Jane’s view of life and that of Brockle- 
hurst’s model child is indicated by specific references to the former’s favour- 
ite books in the Bible—‘Revelations and the book of Daniel, and Genesis 
and Samuel, and alittle bit of Exodus, and some parts of Kings and Chronicles, 
and Job and Jonah.’ To Brocklehurst’s dismay she dislikes the Psalms, 
presumably because of their lack of plot, whereas his own ‘little boy’ knows 
six Psalms by heart and claims that he prefers learning a verse of a Psalm to 
eating a “gingerbread-nut’, thereby earning ‘two nuts in recompense for his 
infant piety’. As a retrospective narrator Jane portrays Brocklehurst and his 
boy parodically, as representatives of a type which would have been recog- 
nized instantly by a Victorian reader who knew his Bible, the Anglican 
Catechism and the kind of catechistic dialogues which filled improving 
books in the early and mid nineteenth century. Having warned Jane that 
‘liars will have their portion’ in the clichéd ‘lake burning with fire and 
brimstone’, Brocklehurst presents her with the “Child’s Guide’, ‘a thin 
pamphlet sewn in a cover’, advising her to concentrate on ‘that part con- 
taining “an account of the awfully sudden death of Martha G—, a naughty 
child addicted to falsehood and deceit” °. Again, the parodied type is easily 
recognizable. The reader who knows nothing about Carus Wilson’s life and 
works can-respond to Brocklehurst with an open mind and concentrate on 
the specific allusions and vague generic echoes quoted above. In contrast the 
addict of Brontéana is bound to find parallels between Wilson and Brockle- 
hurst which are not in the text itself. Instead of seeing the “Child’s Guide’ as a 
parodied type, he will remember Wilson’s monthly magazine called the 
Children’s Friend, and can turn to a facsimile of a page from the journal in an 
appendix to the Clarendon edition (p. 621), thus easily mistaking a hidden 
biographical source for an allusion. The specificity of these associations 
makes them all the more misleading, distracting the reader from the text 
itself. 

The kind of distraction caused by Bronté source-hunting is epitomized for 
me in the official Haworth guide-book’s description of the parlour which was 
used by Patrick Bronté as a study-cum-dining-room: “On the walls are 
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water-colours by his daughters but attention centres on the table with its 
open psalter, spectacles, pipe, and tobacco box.’!4 The reader should concen- 
trate on Jane Eyre as a water-colour on the wall, resisting the temptation to 
lower his eyes to the cluttered table. Similarly the critic is better employed 
in allusion study than in influence study or biographical source-hunting. 
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ARTISTRY IN HISTORY 
P. G. Ingram 


I 


THE HISTORIAN who writes a substantial narrative work of history conceives 
of it as possessing an essential unity of its own and develops his thought 
accordingly; this is evident from his choice of subject and his presentation 
of the material. I shall argue that present in the realization of this unity there 
are certain aesthetic features which are useful to the understanding and 
interpretation of history and necessary to the full comprehension of any 
large-scale work. The creation of an aesthetic integrity for the narrative 
as a whole reinforces the historian’s understanding and in part constitutes it. 
The historian’s final statement about the facts and his interpretation of them 
will depend on the literary form and character of his account, for this is 
the way in which he makes his thought known to his audience. 

Two predominant features making an aesthetic contribution to the final 
work are the historian’s selection and arrangement of his material and his 
stylistic employment of language. Their importance will be commensurate 
with the scope of each particular work of history: in the tightly knit article 
with its closely defined subject there will be less opportunity for the use of 
some literary abilities than in the lengthier work covering a larger topic. In 
this paper what I have to say applies more directly to the broader historical 
narrative, which is in the clearest sense a story; but the aesthetic characteristics 
to be discussed are present to some degree in any historical work with a formal 
unity of presentation. Language used in an ordered, purposeful and non- 
specialized way to present a descriptive and explanatory account requires a 
cohesion that is determined not only by the elements of its subject matter 
but also by the needs of expression and communication, which bring with 
them stylistic considerations. The language itself of history and the necessarily 
literary form of a narrative ensure that aesthetic, literary features cannot be 
ignored, Little of what I have to say, it should be noted, entails that the 
historian must consciously be a stylist; arrangement and style are of conse- 
quence in history even though many historians may give little explicit atten- 
tion to the purely literary side of their work. Yet not a few first-rate historians 
and certainly the great English historians of the past have been acutely 
aware of the relationship of history and literature. 
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W. B. Gallie has said that the narrative is ‘the form which expresses 
what is basic to and characteristic of historical understanding’, that history 
‘like all stories and all imaginative literature, is as much a journey as an arrival, 
as much an approach as a result’.! In some important ways certain features 
have a similar significance for the character of fiction as for the character 
of historical writing. Of course, the happenings of the past are not the 
historian’s creation as the events of a novel, for example, are the novelist’s: 
consequently written history lacks the idealization and stylization of purely 
imaginative work. In short, truth is paramount in history. Nevertheless 
this does not mean that only factual considerations carry weight in history, 
or that the literary characteristics of a narrative deserve in themselves no 
special attention. 

Granted that the historical narrative is a kind of story, the conclusion 
must be that literary qualities belong as necessarily to the finished work of 
history as to the novel or essay. The historian will be judged not simply by 
the truth of his factual statements and the coherence of his interpretation 
but by the manner of their presentation. Abilities which in a strict logical 
sense must be considered ‘non-historical’ are relevant to our final judgement 
of his work; they have a bearing on his analysis of the past that is in addition 
to the basic factual and explanatory structure of his account. In contrast, in 
a scientific work our interest is in content alone: what matter are those 
physical facts and theories about which the scientist is writing but which are 
quite extrinsic to his account of them.? Our only literary demands are the 
fundamental ones of clarity and order; if the writer shows a certain literary 
aptitude, this is naturally appreciated but it has no bearing on our assessment 
of his ability as a scientist. So it is that the criticism of a historical work as 
‘dull’ seems a worthwhile and pertinent comment in a way that the same 
criticism of a scientific account would never be. It frequently implies that 
the historian has failed to create or communicate that synthetic understanding 
necessary to his work, by failing to awaken or maintain the reader’s interest. 
E. H. Carr has pointed out that ‘to praise a historian for his accuracy is like 
praising an architect for using well-seasoned timber or properly mixed 
concrete in his building’* The historian certainly has to give an accurate 
account of the past, but more than this he is required to create a synthesis, 
including accurate factual reporting, that has intrinsic interest and value, 
using his factual knowledge as a step towards the attainment of an integrated 
understanding of events. Literary style and ability contribute greatly to the 
formulation and communication of this understanding, which lies beyond 
the simple presentation of factual truth. 


II 


The argument of this paper concerns, on the one hand, the selection and 
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arrangement of material and the general structure of the narrative and, on 
the other hand, the language and style of the historian and their expressive 
connotations in his work. Other than aesthetic considerations have consider- 
able importance for both categories of problems: clearly the requirements 
of explanation and the assessment of intrinsic significance will determine much 
selection and arrangement; and the historian’s scheme of values and his own 
evaluation of the facts will greatly affect his choice of language. Here I want 
to look only at the specifically artistic aspects of these features of history. 

In writing a narrative account the historian’s conception is that of a whole 
into which the factual elements of history fit. In many accounts the historian 
seeks to advance a thesis or point of view, solve a problem or suggest some 
new way of looking at the past. Since detailed hypotheses will rightly be 
formulated only when the historian has an extensive acquaintance with his 
part of the past, they will be substantially derived from the facts; but the 
narrative account which implicitly or explicitly expounds certain points 
will be so conceived that those elements of the account making or supporting 
them will be specially highlighted; and this highlighting of certain factors 
and the consequent successful advancing of his ideas by the historian will 
depend very: much on literary artifice. The historical content of the account 
will be reinforced by the historian’s literary ability; and a deficiency in such 
ability will tend to hinder the acceptance of an argument and, indeed, 
limit the historian’s stature in his own field. 

For critical assessment the principal feature of the account will be its 
power to persuade and convince; and written history, like the novel, will 
be most convincing when it presents the reader with a description of events 
that conveys the idea of their inner necessity. Fact and fiction are not to be 
conflated: the distinction between the two cannot be disregarded. Yet 
when we consider aspects of the historical natrative such as the importance 
of artistic insight, the arrangement of material and the aesthetic balance to 
be created and maintained between different constituents of the account, 
the distinction is not one of major importance. Although the historian, so 
to speak, finds his ‘plot’ ready made for him, having no option but to. 
‘stick to the facts’, the novelist too works under certain constraints for once 
created in outline his story with its characters, events and situations can only 
be developed in certain definite ways; in filling in the details, in following 
his story through, his freedom of choice can be markedly circumscribed. 
Writers make this clear when they talk of a story ‘writing itself” or of charac- 
ters ‘developing in their own way’. The ability to fulfil the inner necessity 
of a story successfully distinguishes a good novelist from a bad one. It is the 
novelist’s task to understand the necessity inherent in his own creation and 
to show the ‘hows’ and ‘whys’ of his story adequately and credibly to his 
readers. 

The novelist is typically limited by the laws of human nature and the 
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natural rules of life. The need to discern these rules and the insight that comes 
with, and indeed leads to, the ability to discern them are the same for the 
historian as for the novelist. As the good historian and the good novelist 
are alike in having a deep perception of human behaviour and a capacity 
to intuit its motives correctly, so the bad historian and the bad novelist, 
faced with characters and events to be described and explained, fail to 
examine them with sufficient knowledge or insight and give their readers an 
account, whether fact or fiction, which is at once unconvincing and lacking 
in interest. 

Insight has a special importance for the historian: his imaginative use of it 
and his intuitive grasp of events lead to the uniqueness of each historical 
narrative, a uniqueness determined by, among other things, the historian’s 
personality and embodying the interaction of that personality with historical 
material. Further, insight has consequences for the artistry of an account; 
it contributes to the understanding of people and events, but in addition 
it possesses a creative force. Through his intuitive grasp of the whole the 
historian is enabled to conceive the structure and arrangement, and the 
broad lines of selection, to be used in his account. The construction of his 
narrative is creatively conceived in a similar way to that in which the novelist 
conceives the structure and development of his novel. 


Il 


The selection and arrangement of the detailed content of the narrative 
are determined not only by a factual requirement to present a statement 
of the truth but also by an artistic need to present the truth in the 
best way possible and as most satisfactorily supportive of the historian’s 
interpretation of the facts. The historian’s integral conception of his work 
will still be dependent on actual past events, and thus a factual stringency 
governs the selection and arrangement of historical material within the 
narrative; but no such stringency affects the historian’s style. 

The importance of language and style for history is often largely ignored 
as a positive benefit, especially by those who would hold that history is 
properly a social science requiring some ‘scientific’ mode of presentation, 
and whose arguments therefore usually refer only to disadvantages accom- 
panying the literary characteristics of history. The historian’s subject matter 
is such that it lends itself readily to an individual style, a personal choice of 
language, and other non-factual and supposedly non-informative literary 
qualities. But far from being the unneeded result of the literary habits of 
many historians, style should prove a considerable aid to historical under- 
standing. The incidental point may be made that it also lends an attractive- 
ness to history: a reversion to a factual dullness would seem gratuitously 
perverse. 
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Literary qualities contribute in several important ways to a full historical 
understanding. One way is through what may be called their ‘setting of the 
mood’. This is an important clue to the historian’s outlook and his under- 
standing of past events; and perhaps it also warns us to be on our guard 
against possible bias or prejudice. The technique is best illustrated by an 
actual passage: 


When King Charles came home from Scotland in the autumn of 1641, London was 
bright with hangings and the fountains ran wine. The November day was overcast 
and the highway beyond Moorgate was ankle deep in mud, but planks had been laid 
down to prevent the Royal coach from sticking and to save the shoes of the eminent 
citizens who had come to welcome their sovereign on his return from Scotland. The 
Queen and her children met him at Theobalds, and Charles reached the city limits at 
ten in the morning of November 25th with his wife, his three eldest children, his nephew 
and the Duchess of Richmond in one cheerful coach load.4 


Our sympathy for Charles is engaged indirectly through the essentially 
literary technique of drawing a skilful vignette of what is almost a happy 
family reunion. In a broader way, by opening her book in this novelistic 
style Miss Wedgwood sets the mood of her history, preparing us for those 
attitudes that will predominate throughout. Correspondingly a historian 
may adopt a hostile position and hope to create an unfavourable reaction in 
his readers by the use of, for example, sarcasm or irony, again intimating 
from the start the general tone of his judgements. 

Another way in which literary qualities may provide a deeper historical 
understanding is through the greater power possessed by a stylistically 
skilful illustration of some general point in contrast to that possessed by a 
plain statement accompanied by a cold enumeration of examples, Macaulay’s 
work provides the most outstanding examples of the use of descriptive 
illustration to impress on the reader some social or historical generalization. 
But many historians clearly believe that a point is often better made by a 
living description of particular instances than by a bold statement of the 
general principle. 

Literary ability is also significant in written history in so far as the writer’s 
style may neatly communicate his values. An action may openly be described 
as horrifying, wicked or cynical; or it may be described more obliquely, 
without explicit judgements but with the same effect. It is the obliquely 
communicated value-judgement which has greater noteworthiness here: 
its successful communication often rests on the whole tenor of a passage 
rather than on any s»ecific words used. The overall effect of what the historian 
says is much greater than a bare analysis of his individual statements would 
suggest it should be. 

One feature of historical style deserving special mention is its capacity of 
fusing several logically different constituents of a passage. Writing that seems 
essentially descriptive often contains several other characteristics which 
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have been thoroughly absorbed into the description. Part of the complexity 
of the philosophical problem of historical explanation is due to the way in 
which an explanation is more often than not built into a descriptive passage 
rather than made the subject of a separate, straightforwardly explanatory 
statement. In an ostensibly descriptive passage the historian may offer one 
or more generalizations almost in passing. In the way it colours a description 
his language may make tacit evaluative statements and moral judgements. 
And pure description itself, when it occurs, shows how important literary 
ability is, not simply regarding arrangement but for the choice of details 
that will reinforce the comprehensive picture and be fully representative 
of the past with a proper economy. 

The features referred to are, certainly, most readily apparent in the works 
of self-avowedly literary historians. There follow, therefore, several excerpts 
from recent articles in historical journals which demonstrate how literary 
style and artifice are present, and notably so, in lesser works of history. 
They were presumably not written with overly literary aspirations, yet 
their language shows a literary character of consequence for what is said. 

The ‘Irish question’ is a convenient term for a concatenation of problems which 
distressed English politicians, Whig and Tory, Liberal and Conservative, throughout 
the nineteenth century. Whether it appeared primarily as a constitutional, religious, or 
economic problem at a particular time, the response to it by English governments 
invariably involved a delicate balance of coercion and conciliation, the former often 
vitiating the effectiveness of the latter.® 

A phrase like ‘a concatenation of problems’ well conveys the writer’s opinion 
of them as loosely but inseparably linked together for the English. The idea 
of a balance between coercion and conciliation is additionally conveyed 
through the balance of the phrase ‘the former often vitiating the effective- 
ness of the latter’; and the irony present in policies that negated each other 
is emphatically brought out in the juxtaposition of phrases. 

Much of the argument about a political reaction turns not upon what we know of the 
eighteenth century, but upon what we know of the seventeenth. The cighteenth- 
century evidence which gave rise to the idea is not open to question; what is in doubt is 
the singularity of that evidence.’ 

Factually, all the historian needs to say (as he does later in the same article) 
is that to understand the reign of Louis XVI we must go back in history to 
understand Louis XIV’s reign. This slightly paradoxical point is effectively 
stressed through the well chosen construction of these two opening sentences. 

It is also to be remarked how a deliberate striving for effect is not out 
of place in an academic article. 

The crisis of 1929 overtook a country which had not yet recovered from the terrible 
shock of the first war and where the secular demographic trend pointed to a declining 
and ageing population. It was at the last moment, in July 1939, that a sudden awakening, 
a realization of what this meant, found expression in the Family Code. It was the eve 
of the French collapse.’ 
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The last sentence has an especially dramatic effect, as it would have in any 
purely literary work, but it is not thereby at all unhistorical. Rather, it serves 
to remind us emphatically of the context of events and their significance. 

Finally, as in no other ‘scientific’ discipline the rhetorical question is an 
accepted device in history, even in the standard academic paper; it provides 
a useful way in which the historian may forcefully make his point. 


The paternal pretensions of the Crown, even its benevolent despotism, encouraged 
people to think that whatever happened in the economy was the Crown’s doing. Is it 
possible that the Parlements were expressing the discontent of a public suffering from 
the effects of economic events which they felt but did not understand and therefore 
blamed on the Crown? Is it possible that the economic crisis of 1770, like a great national 
headache, aggravated the quarrels between the royal government and the Parlements 
and had them at each other’s throats? More investigation is needed to test this hypothesis ; 
but it is a hypothesis strongly recommended by the circumstances.® 


Part of the effectiveness of written history lies in the historian’s language 
and style and his ability to use literary devices like those illustrated above. 
Historical truth is communicated through careful manipulation of detail 
as well as through ostensibly plain factual statements. Consequently literary 
ability and technique do more than help a historian to write well: they 
determine part of the actual content of his account. 

The importance of such qualities becomes even clearer when it is con- 
sidered how they may be abused. Whatever his similarities with the imagina- 
tive writer in some respects, regarding one central point the historian must 
deal with his material quite differently. An imaginative writer such as the 
novelist may put himself entirely at the service of his own understanding 
of his art, setting his own terms in every aspect of his writing. If he succeeds 
according to his own aims, he will not (or should not) be criticized on the 
ground that for conceptual reasons some other elements of his work should 
have been put first; no features of a work like the novel have an intrinsic 
claim to preference (in terms of ‘art for art’s sake’, for example, or ‘the social 
commitment of the artist’). The historian cannot completely set his own 
terms in this way; he has always to put factual truth first. Although literary 
competence is important, the historian must take care not to let his artistic 
propensities run away with him. Worse, a good historian’s ability to use 
literary qualities most effectively to bring out the truth and his own inter- 
pretation of the past may also tempt him to use them to hide the truth or 
to gloss over or distort anything of which he has insufficient knowledge or 
understanding. For the historian to use artifice to hide the gaps in his work 
is to mislead; and however creditable his literary abilities, they can hardly 
be used deliberately to mislead readers in the matter of historical truth. The 
function of literary style and language in history is correctly always a positive 
one; they arean adjunct to the historian’s purely historical talents, helping him 
to express his thought more completely and communicate it more forcefully. 
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IV 


The writer of the finished historical narrative wants his work to be read 
-not only as academic history by his colleagues but also as historical literature 
by the lay public. This is rightly the case, for history uses ordinary language 
and concepts and talks to a great extent about everyday occurrences ‘or past 
acts and events which affected everyday life. Since it has no need of special 
language, the historian will usually conceive his account in such a way that 
he may,make use of ordinary language to the greatest effect. An artistic 
conception of historical writing is a feature not only of the openly literary 
history but even of specialized and limited papers and articles that one woud 
not instantly judge to be ‘literature’. For the most part the historian makes 
use of ordinary language and must consequently express himself well; for the 
most part he writes a continuous piece of prose intended to be either des- 
criptive or explanatory as a whole (and which, whatever the primary 
intent, is sure to mix description and explanation) and he therefore needs a 
proper idea of the literary side of his task. 

With the presence of a literary style and a synthetic conception of the 
whole work written history can be subjected to aesthetic and stylistic 
criticism in order to elucidate its contents. In his partly literary undertaking 
the historian does more than make simple statements about the facts; he may 
suggest what happened through ellipsis, or the use of sarcasm or irony, or 
by allowing some statements to be implied by others. (Of course, some 
literary devices are not open to him, for he may not deliberately mystify 
his readers, leave certain things completely unsaid or present a picture 
purposely partial or distorted.) Consequently many questions asked by 
someone applying principles of literary criticism would contribute to an 
understanding of both the factual and interpretative import of the narrative. 
Regarding a well written historical account one can fruitfuly ask such 
questions as the following: Does the writer mean more than he says? Why 
are these two factual statements juxtaposed? How are these details intended 
to contribute to the overall picture? Why does the historian raise this matter 
here? Why is this account much more satisfying historically than other 
accounts of the same events? Questions like these will not seldom be answered 
in much the same way for history as for fiction or other literary work. 
The answers, that is to say, will often properly devolve on points of literary 
criticism. In history they will provide notable additions to our knowledge 
of the past and a deeper understanding of it, since the reader will find himself 
appreciating more fully the historian’s individual understanding. As is often 
evident in the presuppositions of the original questions, the answers may well 
directly have their foundation in our grasp of the way in which an individual 
historian carries out and presents his work. 

The artistic character of history involves, as well as style and presentation | 
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a partial dependence of the synthesis of the whole on the writer’s creative 
process. The final conception of the past will be peculiar to each historian. 
Its presentation in a single unified account demands and makes ineliminable 
the historian’s individuality. His personality is all-important in a way akin, 
as W. H. Walsh has said, to the respect ‘in which the personality of the novel- 
ist is vital: no one else has quite the same grasp and the same vision of the 
events to be narrated’.!° The historian’s individuality becomes finally appa- 
rent in a comprehension of his conception of history as expressed in his written 
account. Such a comprehension will approach completeness only as we 
criticize history in an aesthetic and literary fashion, as in part ancartistic 
creation, as well as in a ‘scientific’ and factual way. We must understand 
not only what the historian says but also the way in which he says it, the form 
of his narrative as well as its content. Even when the reader approaches a 
work of history for information alone his attitude to it must be partly an 
aesthetic one. 


V 


I have tried to show how the need to present history as a continuous account 
in ordinary language leads to an individuality of expression, which through 
the presence of literary features takes a partly aesthetic form. These features 
may profitably be taken note of by any reader or critic; yet someone who 
felt that their elimination could be at least one step towards the transforma- 
tion of history into an objective science might fairly ask whether historical 
writing need take the form in which it is usually encountered at present. 

To think that history could cease to be significantly literary is to mistake 
not only its common subject but also some of its value, and to fail to realize 
completely for whom the historian writes. For many other disciplines the 
existence of a lay readership is a largely incidental matter. Historians, how- 
ever, seem seriously determined that an important part of their audience 
should consist of people who have a genuine interest in history but are not 
themselves historians, for many of them direct some of their output primarily 
to the public rather than to their academic colleagues. Furthermore, much 
of this work intended for the public cannot fairly be categorized as ‘popu- 
larization’ in the slightly pejorative sense which that term often possesses, 
since not infrequently it can usefully be studied by professional historians. 
Louis O. Mink has pointed out that ‘few historians have abandoned the 
hope of educating a general audience directly in the knowledge produced 
by their inquiries’. Even with regard to much of their specialized work 
historians (and their publishers) expect that some members of the lay public 
will be interested in what they write and believe that it will not be above 
those who are. 

The deliberate eradication of literary features from history would there- 
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fore seem counter-productive. On its own it would produce no useful change 
in content; with other contentious factors still present it would neither 
resolve supposed problems of objectivity, generalization and explanatory 
effectiveness nor make history any more surely a social science. Such a 
programme could harm history by causing it to lose some of that intelligi- 
bility provided by literary features and manifested in the conception, 
arrangement and style of a narrative. It would also cause the loss of the 
greater part of an important audience; that audience which does not consist 
of professional historians is attracted to history, first by its subject matter, 
but also, significantly, by its literary presentation and it would only be 
discouraged by writing that was needlessly dull or remote. The artistry of 
history has been beneficial for its widespread study and influence. If individ- 
uals’ lives today are becoming increasingly specialized, losing touch with 
man’s progress and development as a whole, then the universal appeal of 
history resulting from its literary attractiveness is to be encouraged and 
enhanced rather than destroyed. To make history more overtly ‘scientific’ 
would tend towards the segregation of historical studies and the weakening 
of that central place in intellectual life which they still possess. If history 
became scientific even in its language and presentation, this would not 
necessarily lead to a change in its factual content, the people and events of 
the past, but it would lead to a change and a diminution of the historian’s 
role in society to the detriment of our general knowledge of the past. But 
worse than the loss of these extrinsic consequences of the historian’s literary 
presentation of his work would be the intrinsic loss to history of part of 
that understanding created by the literary form which historical writing 
so frequently takes. 
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ROUSSEAU’S CONCEPT OF THEATRE 


Amal Banerjee 


IN 1758 Jean-Jacques Rousseau published a powerful polemic in the form of a 
letter addressed to his friend d’Alembert, the mathematician and encyclo- 
paedist, on theatre as an art form and whether or not theatre could be morally 
and socially justifiable. The letter gives the impression that Rousseau had 
been seriously thinking about this problem for some while and was merely 
waiting for a pretext.! This came when d’Alembert published an article on 
‘Geneva’ in Vol. VII of the Encyclopédie. In itself the article was innocuous. It 
contained a conjecture, albeit ill-founded, that most Protestant pastors of 
Geneva were secretly Socinians—a continental brand of Unitarians—and a 
suggestation that Geneva should have a threate for the intellectual improve- 
ment of its citizens and for the entertainment of tourists. But it provoked 
Rousseau’s indignation to such extent that within less than a month he 
produced his famous Lettre. In it he not only rejected d’Alembert’s proposal 
but at the same time offered a profound and highly original examination 
of dramatic art. l 

In its method the Lettre is very different from most of Rousseau’s major 
writings. Here he is less abstract, more empirical and factual, than usual. 
. The problems of theatre are dealt with not merely in their aesthetic and 
moral aspects but in regard to their social effects as well. Nevertheless the 
Lettre is integral with Rousseau’s main philosophical position and his concern 
with the human predicament. The thematic relation between it and his two 
early Discours is obvious. His first important work, Discours sur les sciences et 
les arts, published in 1750, was originally written for an essay competition 
organized by the Academy of Dijon and it was here that he passed his first 
verdict on civilization and condemned unreservedly all art and science, which 
to him represented civilization more comprehensively than anything else. 
Here his condemnation hinged on the argument that, instead of liberating 
man, both arts and science had enslaved him by making him effeminate and 
unfit for military discipline and had forced him to pursue false glory and the 
approval of others.” In other words, under the influence of science and the 
arts man tries to be other than himself. This argument foreshadowed what 
was to be the hallmark of all Rousseau’s later works. Five years afterwards, in 
1755, his Discours sur origine et les fondements de l'inégalité parmi les hommes 
appeared. In this he developed the argument further, identifying civilization 
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with private property in whose foundation he saw the origin of all human 
miseries and sufferings. Rousseau’s hypothetical ‘primitive man’ delivered 
himself from his natural state of pre-history and founded society of his own 
free will and by so doing created his own predicament. He lost his existential 
mooring by forcing himself to live for others because to be ‘sociable’, 
according to Rousseau, is to live for others. ‘To be and to appear’, Rousseau 
says, ‘became two things completely different and from this distinction 
sprang imposing display, deceptive tricks and the vices which followed them 
in procession’? No sooner was society founded than man was estranged from 
himself He lost his authentic existence: ‘. . . the savage lives within himself; 
the “sociable” man, always out of himself, knows only how to live in the 
opinion of others and, so to speak, draws the sentiment of his own existence 
from their judgement alone’.4 The main argument of the second Discours is 
that civilization spells alienation. Alienation again became the cornerstone 
of his Lettre à d’ Alembert. The thesis put forward there is that art is alienation. 

At the outset of his polemic Rousseau dismisses the time-honoured belief 
that theatre has moral and social utility. The sole function of theatre, he says, 
is entertainment and the nature of this entertainment is such that neither 
morality nor even true social feeling has any part in it. Theatre, he continues, 
not only provokes the passions of the audience but also foments its prejudices 
and superstitions; and since the sole ambition of both dramatists and actors 
is monetary profit and public approval, they deem it perfectly justifiable to 
exploit the collective passions of the audience rather than correct and 
improve it. That theatre has a moral function is a part of the Aristotelian 
legacy which since the Renaissance Europe has considered sacred. Aristotle’s 
aim, of course, was not merely to analyse the artistic experience of the 
spectators but also to exculpate dramatic poetry from the charge of im- . 
morality that Plato brought against it. Sacrilegious as he is, Rousseau here 
impugns the empirical validity of the Aristotelian notion of catharsis not 
merely in relation to the dramas written by his contemporaries but in 
relation to drama as an art form in general and concludes that catharsis is a 
myth which artists and theorists of art have accepted without questioning. 
The idea that tragedy purges out accumulated emotions by inspiring pity 
and terror is not empirically confirmed. He claims experience does not 
confirm that after the play the audience leaves the theatre with a calm mind 
and there is absolutely no guarantee that passions once provoked to a high 
pitch will not degenerate into vice. He asks: ‘In order to be temperate and 
wise, is it necessary to begin by being furious and mad? The only instru- 
ment by means of which passions can be purged and calm of mind restored 
is reason, and reason, Rousseau says, cannot co-exist with the tragic emotions; 
it is impossible to imagine a stoic character on the stage. “The emotion, the 
turmoil, the pity which one feels within oneself and which continue after 
the play, do they indicate an inclination to surmount and control passions 
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immediately? The problem which Rousseau presents here has no easy 
solution, even with the help of modern experimental psychology, because 
men’s aesthetic experiences, unlike their bodily functions, are infinitely 
variable and it would be very difficult to determine whether catharsis, a 
psychic state of détente, is experienced equally by every member of the audi- 
ence at the end of a play. Three men suffering from sea-sickness will have the 
same symptoms and can be treated with the same medicine; but it is more 
than likely that these same men, while watching a film depicting a typhoon, 
will have three different types of experience. The doubts expressed by 
Rousseau about the empirical validity of catharsis are to a great, extent 
justifiable. 

Catharsis, however, represents only one aspect of the problem. If the 
therapeutic pretension of tragedy is too insignificant to be taken seriously, 
the act of aesthetic identification with the protagonists of a play poses a 
serious moral problem. A substantial part of the Lettre is concerned with it. 
However harmless it may seem, this identification with the unreal characters 
of a play is, according to Rousseau, morally reprehensible because by identi- 
fying themselves with sorrows and sufferings which are as illusory as the 
characters are unreal, the spectators get an opportunity to escape from the 
moral responsibilities of real life. How does this happen? Here Rousseau 
gives us a chain of arguments which deserve special scrutiny. In his Discours 
sur l'inégalité he had already contradicted Hobbes, who thought that man 
was born wicked and on this presupposition built up a social philosophy 
which was downright Machiavellian. Rousseau, on the contrary, thought 
that man is born with an innate sense of morality, which civilization 
corrupts. Here, in the Lettre à d’Alembert, he ascribes another innate quality 
to man, a sense of beauty. Man does not learn a sense of beauty ‘from the arts 
as he does not acquire his moral sense from any external source: he is born 
with them. It is his innate sense of beauty and his moral sense that have 
created the arts and morality. Theatre, according to Rousseau, tends to 
destroy the moral sense of the spectators by offering a fictitious object of 
sympathy with which they readily identify and by so doing perform their 
moral duties on a purely imaginary plane. Not only does this give them a 
false sense of satisfaction but it also makes them indifferent to their real moral 
duties and to the real sorrows of the world. The ills of the world remain 
unchanged and, Rousseau seems to say, theatre cannot and does not want to 
change them. It seems, then, that drama, instead of creating any cathartic 
effect, merely relieves the spectators of their moral burden and this is possible 
only through their identification with the imaginary characters of the stage. 

Since Edward Bullough this aesthetic identification or empathy has often 
been discussed in terms of ‘psychical distance’. In any aesthetic experience, 
Bullough thought, there lies, or should lie, a psychical distance between the 
subject and the object which is the source of the experience. During an 
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aesthetic experience man remains personally detached from and unaffected 
by the offered object and its artistic values. In other words, man’s own self 
and its practical needs and ends are not involved in the appreciation of the 
object and it is this very detachment that can sharpen and purify his aesthetic 
experience. In short, the pleasure derived from a work of art has, as its basis, 
a disinterested contemplation. But Bullough’s theory is flexible enough to 
include a large number of variations and exceptions. For instance he readily 
admits that some degree of predisposition on our part is called for in order 
to appreciate a work of art more fully. A spectator who in his private life is 
suffering from jealousy and suspects his wife of infidelity will appreciate 
Othello more than a man whose marital life is quite happy ‘provided that he 
succeeds in keeping the distance between the action of the play and his 
personal feelings’ and this, Bullough hastens to add, is ‘a very difficult 
performance in the circumstances’.” Aesthetic identification becomes possible 
and easy only when the psychical distance between the subject and’ object 
diminishes. Bullough calls this ‘under-distancing’ and he observes that: 
“Under-distancing is the commonest failing of the subject, an excess of 
Distance is a frequent failing of Art’.® In theatre under~distancing occurs more 
frequently than in any other artistic experience owing to what Bullough 
calls ‘the material presentment of its subject-matter. The physical presence of 
living human beings as vehicle of dramatic art is a difficulty which no art has 
to face in the same way”? Here, Bullough makes an interesting comment on 
the justifiability of the censorship of theatre. The only justification for 
censorship lies in the fact that aesthetic identification with the imaginary 
characters of the stage is much too common. If the audience ‘could be 
trusted to keep it [Distance], there would be no sense whatever in the 
existence of a` censor of plays’.!° This under-distancing is even more common 
in comedy than in tragedy because comedies usually exert a ‘non-distanced, 
practical and personal appeal, which implies that their enjoyment is generally 
hedonic, not aesthetic’.14 

Boullough’s doctrine of ‘psychical distance’ is an original development of 
the neo-Kantian aesthetics which flourished in Germany at the beginning of 
this century and some aspects of this doctrine correspond to many of 
Rousseau’s ideas. Rousseau, who approved the novel as an art and like many 
Frenchmen of his generation admired Richardson, realized that the tendency 
to identify with the characters of a play was too common and too easily 
achieved and considering the sort of plays—particularly the comedies— 
presented in his time, he found in this act of empathy a serious moral danger. 

But theatre as Rousseau well knew, does not always create an atmosphere 
propitious for aesthetic identification. Tragedies, specially as Rousseau saw 
them, with their absurd costumes, their highly affected verbiage and their 
characters drawn from the distant past who were either too sublime or too 
monstrous, had so unreal an effect on the audience that emotional and moral 
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identification was difficult, at times impossible. But this was not the case 
with comedies, where both the theme and the characters were much closer 
to life. The morals represented in comedy, Rousseau says, ‘have a more 
immediate rapport with ours and its characters resemble men more closely.’3# 
This is what Bullough calls the ‘non-distanced personal appeal’ of comedy. 
And it is precisely because of this particular feature which is so frequently 
exploited to make fun of our moral responsibilities that Rousseau considered 
comedy especially pernicious. As an example, he refered to Le Misanthrope of 
Molière and his criticism of this great play. has become famous for its 
ruthlessness. No other literary work enraged Rousseau so much. ° 

Many critics think that Rousseau saw his alter-ego in Alceste. Whether or 
not this is true is immaterial. It was, rather, the conclusion of the play and the 
way the characters are presented that infuriated him. Le Misanthrope is not 
only Moliére’s best play but it is also a very curious piece of work. What was 
originally intended to be comedy and fun ends in a tragic seriousness and 
here Moliére created a technical problem which could not be easily solved. 
Tragedy deals with individual destiny and the problems it presents are cosmic 
and metaphysical, while comedy strives to make man sociable by exposing 
his aberrations and social anomalies to public ridicule. Molière made a wrong 
choice by selecting Alceste as an object of ridicule because Alceste’s only 
abnormality was his obsession with honesty and his unflagging determination 
to be true to himself. Honesty in itself is neither funny nor ridiculous, nor is 
it an aberration. Molière knew this. But comic art has its own laws and 
exigencies. So Molière had to remove his hero from the society which was 
apparently in no urgent need of reform. In the defeat of Alceste Rousseau 
saw the defeat of the virtues he rated most highly and the triumph of society 
with all its corruptness. His criticism of Racine’s Bérénice is less cruel but no 
less interesting. Here the theme is love which, being closely related to sex, 
makes under-distancing or identification only too easy. In his essay Bullough 
referred to the risk of treating sex or sexual love in art. And Rousseau, who 
was a hyper-sensitive man, knew the immediate emotional appeal of this 
theme. In this play of Racine, Titus, having vacillated for some time between 
his civic duties and his love for Bérénice, finally rejected the latter. However 
noble this act may appear, the way in which the poet has depicted the love 
of Titus and Bérénice is enough to make the audience identify itself with the 
forsaken heroine at the end of the play. ‘In vain Titus has remained a Roman,’ 
says Rousseau; ‘he is alone on his side; all the spectators have married 
Bérénice’.1* 

There is yet another reason why Rousseau condemns theatre. Theatre, 
being an art of representation, excludes the spectator’s direct participation 
with what is being represented. It seems that these two aspects of theatre, 
the empathic identification on the one hand and the separation of the 
spectators from the action on the other, are complementary and both of them 
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contribute to create the illusory atmosphere which Rousseau thought so 
detrimental to our active moral sense. Twice in his Lettre Rousseau referred 
to this aspect. Towards the end he says: ‘But let us not adopt those exclusive 
spectacles which sadly confine a small number of people in an obscure cavern 
and keep them timid and passive, in the silence and inaction which offers 
nothing except walls. . . .”14 Here Rousseau seems to foreshadow Brecht. 
Brecht thought that the act of observation should change the nature of the 
things observed and that this was not possible in the conventional theatre 
because the tendency to identify with the characters was too strong and an 
invisible ‘fourth wall’ kept the audience separated from the play. Even the 
so-called naturalistic or realistic theatre was no exception. ‘Those naturalistic 
images of yours,’ Brecht says, ‘were badly manufactured. The point of view 
you chose for your representation made genuine criticism impossible. 
People identified themselves with you and came to terms with the world. 
You were what you were; the world stayed as it was’15 But the apparent 
similarity between Rousseau and Brecht is deceptive. In fact there are major 
dissimilarities. Brecht’s main aim was not to condemn theatre on any moral 
ground but to reform it, to make it an instrument for social and political 
revolution. Walter Benjamin has said that Brecht presents a non-Aristotelian ` 
dramaturgy just as Reimann introduced a non-Euclidian geometry.1¢ And he 
did this because he realized that the conventional, Aristotelian theatre with 
its empathy, catharsis and non-participation was disturbing the critical faculty 
of the audience. If theatre has any role in changing the nature of things, l 
the audience must not be allowed to get emotionally involved because, as 

Brecht says, ‘sorrow is the enemy of thought’. But Rousseau based his 
attack against theatre exclusively on moral grounds, though he was not a 
moralist or a puritan in any traditional sense of the term. For him the 
authenticity of existence and the innate moral sense were complementary, 
almost identical. Man’s moral sense has no external source or origin, neither 
social nor religious; it is to be found in the mainspring of his own existence; 
it is there that his moral imperative has its origin. And Rousseau found in 
theatre, more than in any other art form, a real threat to this existential and 
moral authenticity. As a piece of art criticism, Lettre à d'Alembert is utterly 
negative. But it certainly throws some light on Rousseau’s quest for authentic 


selfhood. 
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VERNON LEE, ASSOCIATION AND 
‘IMPRESSIONIST’ CRITICISM 


. I. C. Small 
In 1887 Vernon Lee prefaced one of her early collections of essays on aesthetics, 
Juvenilia, with a long discussion of the value of Associationism in its aesthetic 
applications—the theory that beauty is dependent upon, and has its origins 
in, the associations that an object suggests to the spectator. What is at first 
conspicuous and finally highly significant in the essay is its failure to con- 
form to the general current of philosophical debate about Associationism 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century. During the course of the nine- 
teenth century Associationism had become steadily discredited. The theory 
had, of course; received its most cogent and most famous formulation at 
the hands of Archibald Alison, whose Essays on the Nature and Principles of 
Taste (1790) had by the turn of the nineteenth century achieved fame and 
fairly widespread philosophical respectability in Britain. But its steady loss 
of prestige during the course of the nineteenth century is suggested by the 
scant and slighting references accorded to it by historians of philosophy in 
the eighteen-nineties. For example, Bernard Bosanquet in A History of 
Aesthetic (1892), the most elaborate history then available, seldom mentions 
Alison’s name and discusses Associationism only in the context of Fechner’s 
work or as a negative influence on Ruskin. Moreover, according to William 
Knight in The Philosophy of the Beautiful, another general account of aesthetic 
theory which appeared three years later, Alison’s arguments were ‘irrelevant’ 
to the problems of aesthetics and Associationism was the ‘degenerate teaching 
of the soi-disant Edinburgh school of Alison and Jeffrey’ and finally an 
‘inadequate theory’.* The most persuasive, most eloquent and certainly the 
most influential condemnation of Associationism was Ruskin’s, in the third 
part of Modern Painters, the second edition of which appeared in 1883. 
Ruskin distinguished between two sorts of association, neither of which 
accounted properly for the experience of art. The first was ‘Rational’ 
association, the ‘interest which an object may bear historically’ and the second 
was ‘Accidental’ association, an involuntary process involving the ‘connec- 
tion of ideas and memories with material things, owing to which those 
material things are regarded as agreeable’? In Modern Painters Ruskin saw 
both sorts of association as a denial of the objective existence of beauty and 
"SO, as a recent commentator on Ruskin has pointed out,* tending to constitute 
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an aesthetic theory that bore no necessary relationship to metaphysics or 
ethics. Paradoxically, however, it was exactly these qualities—a relative 
isolation from metaphysics and ethics and an insistence upon the autonomy 
of the critic’s reaction, on the ‘impressive’ rather than ‘expressive’ qualities 
of art, to use Oscar Wilde’s terminology—that was to make it an appealing 
theory of art to some critics of the eighteen-eighties and nineties. And it 
was precisely here that Vernon Lee’s essay was crucial. Now the significance 
of the essay lay to a large extent in her claims that Associationism explained 
the psychological processes underlying both perception and creation; and 
in consequence she established the theoretical justification for some of the 
critical manoeuvres that were to become commonplace in the ‘nineties. 
Initially—and, in the face of the disrepute attaching to the theory of 
association, understandably—the tone of the essay is hesitant, apologetic: 
Vernon Lee allowed that Associationism was a ‘discredited’ theory and 
‘a most dangerous and pestilent faculty, leading to insincerity, injustice and 
stupid wastefulness, by making us think of things suggested by a work of 
art instead of attending to the work of art itself’.® It is as if, at the outset, 
Vernon Lee’s caution betrayed an awareness of the kind of criticism offered 
by Ruskin, and the essay’s opening is little more than a citation of the evidence 
against the theory. The associations of any experience, she maintained, were, 
at best, obviously personal and idiosyncratic and thus incapable of forming 
the basis of any objective account or judgement, and, at worst—in her words 
—nothing more than ‘hallucination’. And so she conceded that in moral, 
intellectual and artistic matters Associationism was a kind of mental ‘degrada- 
tion’ whereby a disinterested response to a work of art was impossible: 


Association means the investing of one object, having characteristics of its own, with 
the characteristics of some other object: the pushing aside, in short, of reality to make 
room for the fictions of imagination or memory.® 


What Associationism as an aesthetic theory did was to deny the possibility 
of perceiving the ‘reality’ of the artifact: that ‘reality’ tended to become 
submerged by the plethora of associations awakened in the mind of the 
spectator. So Vernon Lee’s doubts were offered first as a resistance to what 
was implied about perception—and the unacknowledged reference in this 
part of the essay is to Arnold’s famous critical precept, ‘to see the object as 
in itself it really is’. Ruskin had elaborated the same kind of objections: 
that association involved non-rational, even unconscious, mental processes 
and that by making for a ‘fictional’ re-creation of the object it ‘marred’ all 
objective critical responses. One suspects, though, that in the first pages of 
her essay, knowing her audience’s expectations, Vernon Lee was doing 
little more than constructing an elaborate rhetorical device; for, it transpired, 
her term ‘fiction’ accurately described the appeal of Associationism. 
Indeed, ‘perception’ turns out to be the central concept of the essay, and when 
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Vernon Lee proceeded to present the other side of the case, offering an account 
of the persuasiveness of Associationist theory, she made two important 
modifications to the usual descriptions of it. She rejected outright the case 
examined in the first part of her essay by stating bluntly that the ‘faculty of 
association’ was ‘absolutely indispensable’ in aesthetic perceptions. In her 
eyes association became the essential factor in both perception and creation 
because, she maintained, Associationism did nothing less than describe the 
way the mind operates. In other words she rehabilitated Associationism as 
a general psychological—as opposed to an exclusively aesthetic—theory. 
That case she attempted to validate by citing proofs derived from evolu- 
tionary theory and recent speculation in psychology. The evolutionary 
argument—that aesthetic responses originate in certain explicable biological 
preferences (for example, that the form of a healthy man is, for sound and 
predictable reasons, more pleasing than that of a deformed one)—derived 
ultimately from Alison’s Essays. (Alison’s work had been reprinted with 
Jeffrey’s essays as recently as 1879). But, of course, the idea that aesthetic 
responses were conditioned by circumstances and subject to the same kinds 
of evolutionary pressure as man’s physical development was something of 
a commonplace by the eighteen-eighties. The proposition that the beautiful 
was on the whole the physiologically correct had been put forward by 
Darwin, developed by Herbert Spencer and given its most strident and 
popular formulations by Grant Allen and James Ward. It was Allen’s case 
that all aesthetic responses were not only accompanied by corresponding 
physical effects, but that they had their origins in physiological conditions. 
So in Physiological Aesthetics (1874) Allen, elaborating upon suggestions in 
` Spencer’s work, argued that an aesthetic response is the sum of sensual and 
emotional stimuli. This case was elaborated in his essay “Aesthetic Evolution 
in Man’ in Mind in 1880, where he offered the most convincing contemporary 
account of the alleged evolution of the aesthetic sense. Drawing once again 
upon Spencer, he argued that aesthetic choices had physiological origins 
and that the interest shown by lower animals in form, colour and shape, 
essential for reproduction, was really a ‘proto-aesthetic feeling’. So, like 
Vernon Lee, Allen alleged that the aesthetic sense originated in the “appre- 
` ciation of the pure and healthy typical specific form’ and, having such a 
biological origin, the ‘beautiful for every kind must similarly be . . . the 
healthy, the normal, the strong, the perfect . . ..? Now however dubious 
Allen’s aesthetic and physiological arguments were—and they certainly 
had their critics at the time—they emphatically added substance to the 
notion of association. For Allen basically postulated responses and reactions 
which were unconscious in origin and transmission and which relied upon 
some associative faculty for their efficacy. 
Similarly Vernon Lee’s account of association described a sort of race 
memory, unconscious in its modes of operation, whereby certain instinctual 
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preferences manifested themselves at the level of conscious choice. Associa- 
tion, explained in this way, offered the possiblity of a common source for 
aesthetic judgements, and one of Ruskin’s fundamental objections (that 
aesthetic responses originating in association were invariably idiosyncratic 
in character) was removed. For Vernon Lee aesthetic preferences and judge- 
ments thus became not only explicable but also determined because of the 
nature of their biological origins. But they were psychologically determined 
too, and Vernon Lee passed over the objections to her evolutionary argu- 
ment—its susceptibility to proof, for example—because she was more 
concerned with the psychological assertions that it made possible. Here the 
claim was that the mind cannot know the unfamiliar without recourse to 
the familiar: that it constantly refers the new to the known. And of course, 
this, was exactly the pattern of mental activity proposed by Associationism: 


Do you think that we perceive, much less remember, the totally unknown? Not a bit 
of it; we merely constantly recognise the already familiar. . . .° 


Vernon Lee went on to maintain that association was involved not only 
in the processes of perception but also in those of creation: impressions, 
under the power of association, could constitute new works of art. Here, too, 
Vernon Lee was being far from original: indeed she had a veritable ortho- 
doxy of science as a confirmation for her propositions. Thus in The Principles 
of Psychology (the popular third edition of which had appeared in 1881) 
Herbert Spencer, describing perception in general (although for very different 
purposes), had claimed that one ‘perception merges insensibly into others of 
its own kind, both synchronous and successive . . . [and i]t passes at the one 
extreme into reasoning and at the other borders upon sensation.’ And in. 
his chapter “Aesthetic Sentiments’ he attributed ‘a good deal of the agreeable 
consciousness’ which colour, form and music excite to ‘association established 
in experience’.® Later, too, Grant Allen was even more explicit. In Physio- 
logical Aesthetics the process of association had already become an analogue 
for the way the mind acts: and consequently, Allen asserted, cognition 
became, in essence, recognition.! 

In general the steady dissatisfaction with Associationism that was exhibited 
by historians of philosophy in the course of the nineteenth century was: 
compensated for by an enthusiastic acceptance of it by early students of 
psychology. Indeed its appeal was precisely because it offered an acceptable 
and useful account of how acts of memory and acts of cognition took 
place. Thus, for example, Bosanquet’s and Knight’s slighting references to 
association had been anticipated in 1876 by James Sully, who contributed 
the section on aesthetics to the ninth edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
Sully dismissed the theory as incomplete and belonging to a less than adequate 
‘scientific discussion of aesthetics:’ 


By the school of Alison, who find the source of beauty in a certain flow of ideas suggested 
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by an object, the perception of the same, as a property, would be explained as the result 
of inseparable association, producing a kind of momentary delusion.1 


Yet dissatisfaction with the theory under the heading of Aesthetics could 
become acceptance under the heading of Psychology. So James Ward, who 
contributed the long account of psychology to the same edition of the 
encyclopedia in 1886 gave association the blessing of that infant science: 
indeed Ward insisted that association was the most important practical prin- 
ciple in aesthetic responses.1* 

Working by the unconscious, uncontrollable juxtaposition of memories 
and stored impressions, the mental processes that Associationism indicated 
seemed to be those described by contemporary speculation in psychology. 
Now it was precisely in the way that it mediated between psychology and 
aesthetics that the significance of Vernon Lee’s essay lay. During the course 
of the ‘nineties she enlarged upon the ideas contained in “The Lake of Charle- 
magne’ and incorporated them finally into her development of Lipps’s 
theory of Einfiihlung or Empathy, most elaborately worked out in Beauty 
and Ugliness (1912). But her belief in the power of an object or landscape to 
evoke memories and associated images by unconscious processes persisted.18 
What seems to be significant about Vernon Lee’s essay is the way that her 
observations about the formation of aesthetic judgements anticipated, 
perhaps even helped to form, two familiar and well rehearsed critical positions 
in the ‘nineties. First her arguments seemed to justify theoretically the practice 
of those ‘impressionist’ critics who were concerned with particular responses 
to particular works and for whom aesthetic judgements existed in isolation 
from metaphysics and ethics.14 Here of course the most representative 
practitioners were Walter Pater and Arthur Symons, but perhaps the best 
example of the use of association to justify relative aesthetic responses was 
furnished in 1894 by Lionel Johnson in his lecture on political art, “Poetry 
and Patriotism’. Johnson was making a case for the view that responses to 
political art are determined solely by the associations aroused by it: 


A regimental march may be very far from good music: but the first roll of the drums 
and shrilling of the fifes makes many a man burn to be a soldier. It is simply and solely 
association, that has this magical effect: association can turn downright ugliness into a 
thing of beauty, or at the least, into something loveable. . . . But associations do not 
alter facts: the house, the landscape, the poem, endeared to us, have no attraction for 
the stranger, the dispassionate critic.15 


Johnson was, of course, making a special case for judging political verse, 
and association thus became a way not only of justifying, but also of critically 
discussing Irish nationalist verse. 

The second application of the principles of Vernon Lee’s essay was more 
radical and more interesting. Her claim had been that association describes 
the basis, or fundamental mechanism, of all mental activity, providing the 
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material for both the creative and the appreciative or critical acts. The 
processes by which the spectator perceives and responds to a work of art, 
therefore, are exactly commensurate with the processes involved in its creation. 
Criticism and creation, for Vernon Lee, embodied the same order of mental 
activity. Now given her earlier claim that association permits only a very 
personal response to any work of art, Vernon Lee seemed here to be suggest- 
ing a situation where criticism, already given the same status as creation, 
can under certain circumstances become creation or, more exactly, re-creation. 
And at this point, of course, she was predicting precisely the general direction 
of perhaps the most famous—and certainly the most popular—critical exercise 
in the eighteen-nineties, Oscar Wilde’s Intentions. 

Of the many propositions asserted in Wilde’s dialogue ‘The Critic as 
Artist’ in Intentions (1891), one of the most striking was his elaboration of 
Arnold’s claim in “The Function of Criticism at the Present Time’ that a 
flourishing critical tradition was an essential precondition for creation. 
Wilde went further and elevated the function of the critic: for him the 
functions of the critical and creative faculties became strictly analogous: 
criticism existed in creation and creation in criticism: 


[J]ust as artistic creation implies the working of the critical faculty, and, indeed, without ; 
it cannot be said to exist at all, so Criticism is in fact, both creative and independent. 18 


For Wilde, moreover, the finest criticism was that which ‘deals with art 
not as expressive but as impressive purely’. It followed, then, that criticism 
was unconcerned with an accurate or objective account of art: indeed, the 
more subjective the account the more valuable the exercise, for criticism, 
in Wilde’s eyes, aspired to be the ‘record of . . . the critic’s own soul’ and a 
chronicle of his ‘impressions’. 

Now obviously the dialogue was heavily dependent in the first place upon 
the critical commonplaces of the eighteen-eighties: dependent, often to 
the extent of verbal borrowings, on the work of Pater. Where Wilde left 
Pater’s example, however, was in his assertion that the critic’s contemplation 
of the object ‘re-creates’ it. His account of that process was most immediately 
reminiscent of Vernon Lee: 


[I]t is rather the beholder who lends to the beautiful thing its myriad meanings . . . 
To the critic the work of art is simply a suggestion for a new work of his own, that 
need not bear any obvious resemblance to the thing it criticises. . . It is through its very 
incompleteness that Art becomes complete in beauty. . . . You see, then, how it is the 
aesthetic critic . . . seeks . . . for such modes as suggest reveries and mood... [that] 
by their imaginative beauty make all interpretations true, and no interpretation final.1” 


The point of “The Critic As Artist’ was to make a case for the sovereignty 
of criticism and ultimately for the autonomy of art, to see them as distinct 
from both metaphysics and ethics.1® Vernon Lee was concerned only peri- 
.pherally with these ideas and much more centrally with accommodating the 
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orthodoxies of psychology in a plausible aesthetic argument. None the less 
Wilde’s claims are reminiscent of parts of “The Lake of Charlemagne’ and 
of Vernon Lee’s accounts of how the associations of a work of art lead the 
observer to create for himself another work from it: 


Similarly with the statue, one glance, just taking in the general aspect, perhaps another 
to see how well the stone is cut; and then you contemplate the work with that vague 
stare which sees nothing; you think of the hero’s life, and of his mightly battle shout, 
of his tears over his fallen comrade. Of the waves on the Trojan shore, the clear night 
over the plain dotted with watch-fires; the youth of mankind—Socrates, Sappho, the 
brutal Roman praetors, and a whole Panathenaic procession of impertinent associations. 
Meanwhile the marble stands before you, neither fighting, nor shouting, nor weeping; 
with no waves or watch-fires near him, and no consciousness of the youth of mankind; 
a mere comely, naked body . . . and no personality save in the name graven on the 


pedestal. 
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TOWARDS AN AESTHETIC OF 
FILM NARRATIVE 


Philip Crick 4 
ENQUIRY INTO the nature of cinema has in the past tended to lay stress on 
either the triumph of the cine-camera as a unique recording mechanism, 
founded on science, or on the way in which film makes available a novel 
compound of dramatic and visual art. In comparison to this thesis only 
slight attention has ever been directed towards cinema as an art form that 
continues and expands certain modes of perception which have in fact 
deep roots already in the cultural experience of Western man. This is a 
notable flaw in accomplished theory on the subject since it overlooks the fact 
that all perception is culturally conditioned and that a revolutionary form 
like film occurs in a setting in which men and women have learned uncon- 
sciously to view, and to interpret what they view, in a very specific manner. 
It overlooks, in consequence, how from the start such habits of vision and 
interpretation affect popular response to the new medium, and so in turn 
how such response profoundly affects the medium itself. There is always, 
in effect, a dialectical flow between medium and perceiver. 

Contrary to general belief the perception of the illusion of movement 
is no new thing. There have long been precedents in social experience for 
that which cinema so suddenly unleashed in the first half of the twentieth 
century. Western culture has until recent time been heavily Euclidean in 
practice and outlook. Society has been linear in its thought, with a linear 
logic, too, that generates a host of linear products. Houses, flats and rooms, 
for example, are mostly easy variants on the structural theme of the box; and 
the box, that efficient container, presents im public a thousand manifestations 
and expressions. In domestic life certain key rectangular artifacts exert a special 
sway over their users which goes far beyond that governed by considerations 
of utility alone. These objects are: the window, the screen and the mirror. 
With such rectilinear frames a power to set frontiers to what may not be 

. seen at a given moment, a power to efface as well as to disclose, is basic. If a 
window was in its beginnings designed as an interruption in the plane of a 
wall, and a wall has as one of its functions that of being a screen, then the 
window ought to'be classed as a special translucent version of a screen. Its 
double task, to admit light and to let an occupant of a room see out, links any 
person inside to the world of trade and action outside in a unique way. A cir- 
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cumstance is set up which turns a seated occupant into a spectator. Beyond 
the glass pane is a sphere of movement; and the pane, by a discreet act of 
separation which keeps the intimate away from the collective, tends to turn 
the external world into a passing parade—a show in which the spectator 
may indulge. 

The view from a window giving upon a street is, then, a case of proto- 
theatre. But such a ‘theatre’ is established by a form of distancing alone. 
Draw a veil, however, across the window-frame, and the theatre of shadows 
usurp% the theatre of people. Transparency gives way to a glowing plane 
that car alter at a breath of wind into a rippled surface. An exchange is 
made from direct perception to the accidental and evocative play of light. 
The silhouettes of leaves, for example, and their flat elongated profiles can 
offer a summary of, and a comment upon, the original tree shaking outside. 
Human shadows, also, may cross the surface of the veil. A lyricism is born 
with this kind of graphic reduction of the real world. The action of shadows 
distils a synopsis made of areas and blobs which bya freelance exaggeration 
praises the original. A kind of translation occurs. In the flux of oblique 
resemblances the vital seed of narrative is found. Narration which begins in 
language now emerges in a visual phenomenon. 

By somewhat differing means the mirror, too, has acted as a precursor 
of what one may now term graphic narrative. Its prototype, the lake surface, 
the river or pool, provides a texture which offers back to the eye not 
only the face that Narcissus knew, but also the flight of passing birds, the 
motion of clouds and the incursion of a leaf or any other natural thing 
that might stray into the rear vicinity of the observer. In effect the mirror 
is a systematized lake. It is a false window that offers back a subtle facsimile. 
The mirror shows an external version of an internally situated vision. It 
shows the eye to the eye. It flawlessly absorbs all movement and presents it; 
and yet it is pure illusion just as the screen image is, although the results of 
the illusionism differ. A screen gives us the pleasures of shape translated, 
while the mirror offers the paradox of a dramatized accuracy plunged in 
the deeps of a pseudo-space. 

In these early devices, which put a rectangle round the illusion of move- 
ment, the percepts involved were bound to the location, and this was their 
clear limitation. They lacked, too, any symbolic power able to reach beyond 
the frame in which the image appeared. They were accidental; and the 
observer moved in time along with the movement observed. 

Now painting, in contrast, was a deliberate affair, not accidental at all; 
and painting in the representational mode forfeited the illusion of movement 
of window and screen for the sake of the power of the symbolic and in order 
to gain a form of external reference. Yet it was able to make the image 
independent of the subject. The practice of hanging paintings, ornamentally 
on walls within a ménage meant that it was not location-bound in any strict 
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sense. Although enjoying the status of personal property the painting could 
be moved about, or sold, and seen by others. The forfeiture of motion 
meant a form of petrifaction of the image, a shrinkage of the perceived 
into the artificial concept of the moment. Like a fossil in rock, the image on 
canvas was to become an immortal impress of time. By contrast mirror and 
screen remained bound to their context although they were, as personal 
property, mobile. 

With the advent of the reproduced painting and the reproduced photo- 
graph an entirely new situation developed. Reproducibility inteysifies 
mobility and puts an absolute end to the tyranny of location. It also ‘allows 
the image to be enlarged or contracted, and allows transmutations of the 
source-image into approximate and often debased forms. But with repro- 
ducibility the copy or print becomes paramount, and attains a mass pene- 
tration. We have at last an image framed in a fluid, depersonalised, non- 
location-bound window, of which class the postcard is probably the most 
demotic specimen. A record of an aspect of a faraway place (e.g. the holiday 
postcard) sent to a correspondent at home seems to bear powerful, if token, 
implications of the living movement within that place. A panorama hints 
at life. Such colour snapshots from the seaside are not symbolic in any way; 
but they strain hard to imply a milieu and begin to encroach on the power 
of the symbol with its capacity to refer. It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the picture postcard seems to wish to become a non-location-bound 
mirror, and that the thought of motion is latent in it. 

In this way the snapshot and the picture postcard anticipate cine-photo- 
graphy. They suggest that it should come into existence. The artifice of 
the single moment (paradigm of the whole world of representational 
painting) has now become a facet of a future synthetic mode of successive 
moments. The manipulability of the snapshot, its handiness, lies only one 
technical step away from the manipulability of the single celluloid frame in 
film footage. By a kind of historic logic, too, the photographic mode 
from about 1920 onwards was itself to endorse the manipulability of cinema 
in one particular spatialized sense. The development of photomontage, 
pioneered so brilliantly by Lissitzky, Heartfield, Ernst, Bayer and others, 
came to exemplify a stationary collage of single shots within the pictorial 
window. This was a new montage of the moment, at the opposite pole to 
documentary, bearing a new critical language. 

But by this time the silent cinema was well under way. Its advent brought 
the anticipated extension of the image through time, maintained within 
the frame of a screen. It presaged also the full manipulation of images in the 
dimension of time by means of fades and other now well-known devices. 
In it the proto-theatrical quality of the window was upheld and developed, 
since the illusion of the cine-screen implied that it could be seen through into 
a space rich in social activity, into a milieu. Shadows became reflective, and 
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reflections became shadows, within a rectangle that seemed to scan a world, 
to move across or through it, or away from it, or above it. 

With such illusionist skills the sense of a ‘beyond’ becomes overwhelming. 
The image in motion now implies physical extension into an indefinite 
mirror of our own real world, having its own physical historicity. That is 
to say the mirrored world suggests that it has an indefinite continuity from 
a certain past into a certain future, just as our real world appears to have. 
Such historicity implies for filmed protagonists and filmed things an inter- 
actional continuity and a causal continuity, which stretch in the mind of the 
viewer ‘far beyond the evidence of the footage itself. A mirror universe of 
convincing, literal shadows is born. Screened cine-action has historicity as 
its base. 

The authenticity of our original culturally shaped perceptions, found of 
old in mirrors and on translucent screens, was carried intact with us into the 
film auditorium in our new role as spectators in the dark. Belief was there- 
fore easy and rested on a primitive tradition of experience. And it is this 
belief; a perceptual belief with a tradition behind it, which explains the 
proto-theatrical narrative nature of any movement on the cinema screen 
made by human beings or by things long before the factor of script and of 
actor is super-added. 

Here is the reason why Kracauer was in error in speaking of ‘unstaged 
reality’ in his championship of documentary and its virtues in his book 
‘Theory of Film’. Unscripted film may indeed present unscripted human 
movement. However, as has been argued, that movement will be seen by 
a viewer from Western culture as having been narrated anyway, without 
the help of actors. “That-which-happens-next’ is the basis of narration; 
and in any film, however bad, things are always happening next. An 
outstanding film actor will have recognized this technical point intuitively. 
He knows how to build on the proto-narration of his “‘being-there-in-front- 
of-a-camera’, and how to raise his art from that protean state to a further 


subtlety. 
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Russian Modernism—Culture and the Avant- 
Garde 1900-1930. Edited by crorcE 
GIBIAN and H. W. TJALSMA. Cornell U. P. 
1979. pp. 242. 


THis BOOK contains nine papers originally ' 


written for a conference on Russian Modern- 
ism, 1900-30, sponsored by the Department 
of Russian Literature at Cornell University 
in 1971. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
seven of the nine papers deal with literature, 
but this makes the title of the book some- 
what misleading in that one is led to expect 
a survey of various kinds of artistic activity 
yet there is no such discussion. Only one 
essay is offered on the ‘Union of Youth’, 
which gives a thumbnail sketch of a group 
of painters, their development ofstyle of 
that period, and stresses the close relation- 
ship between the artists and writers. As a 
result the last essay, on architecture, ‘OSA: 
The Union of Contemporary Architects’ by 
S. Starr, seems out of place. This is not to 
decry the essays themselves, which are con- 
cerned with important writers and exciting 
ideas. The book itself succeeds in conveying 
to the reader the dynamism and rich culture 
of the period covered. The collection whets 
the appetite; more so by its very omissions. 
The essays are clearly written and we are 
given a picture of important developments 
in literature of the Russian avant-garde, 
which has been comparatively neglected in 
the West for various reasons, difficulties of 
access to material being the main one. 

The introduction by G. Gibian captures 
the spirit and central issues of the essays, 
which share a common core of features 
pointing to attitudes, manner and subject. 
The attitude of the period was one of 
antagonism to authority and convention; of 
nihilism in relation to established culture. 
The manner was that of the dissociation of 
objects from their contexts and the subject 
matter was largely urban; there was also a 
fascination with the machine. The artists 
discussed, particularly the Futurists, were 
in search of a utopia, ‘hence justifying 
their adherence to the revolution’, as R. 


Wellek states in his essay ‘Russian Formal- 
ism’. The most distinguishing feature of 
Russian Modernism, one of prime import- 
ance, is the relation to the revolution and 
its consequences, Hatred of the old world 
and a thirst for novelty were the dominant 
features both of art and of current politics. 
The enthusiasm of the Modernists Jor the 
revolution turned to bitter disappointment 
in the late 1920s asa result of post-revolution- 
ary years of doctrinairism. 

Another distinguishing feature of Russian 
Modernism is its ‘lunatic’ fringe. However, 
as Gibian points out, since the group con- 
sisted of such accomplished artists as Tatlin, 
Malevich, Khlebnikov and, above all, 
Mayakovsky, it is not appropriate to speak 
here of a fringe but rather of a ‘lunatic’ 
centre. Their views embodied extreme 
mystical and irrational trends. G. Ivask 
discusses all these trends and aspects in his 
fascinating essay ‘Russian Modernist Poets 
and the Mystic Sectarians’. 

Yet another characteristic of the period 
was the close contact maintained by artists 
working in various arts. There was a 
remarkable exchange of ideas, collaboration 
and constant meetings at the Wandering 
Dog, the Petersburg equivalent of the 
Parisian Lapin Agile. H .W. Tjalsma refers 
to these activities in his paper “The Petersburg 
Poets’. He offers a most interesting account 
of the rise of Acmeism, a movement 
which evolved from and built upon the 
accomplishments of Symbolists. The symbo- 
list A. Bely is discussed in some detail (in 
several essays) but surprisingly the philo- 
sopher Soloviev, on whose works Bely 
built his own theory, only gets a fleeting 
mention. The point is that the achievements 
of the Symbolists cannot be adequately 
understood without some knowledge of 
the underlying complex philosophy. Bely’s 
theory of Symbolism is conceived as a total 
theory of the nature and purpose of human 
culture. His work cannot be successfully 
separated from his theory. However, we 
are given a most exciting survey of the 
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activities of the Petersburg Poets who shared 
the desire to call attention to ‘the object’, to 
literary technique and verbal texture, and 
who shared a predilection for city portraits. 
They differed from Symbolists and Futurists, 
whose main impulse was towards experi- 
mentation and a break with tradition, in 
that their concern was with the potential for 
the existence of the past in the present.The 
ake Poets were strongly opposed to 
the ant&raditionalism of the avant-gardists; 
their attempts were directed towards elabo- 
ration of a received tradition, on the sound 
philosophical grounds that if art is to retain 
intelligibility it must retain a relation to 
things already known. The interest and 
excitement generated by the Acmeists lay 
not only in the artistic quality of their work 
but also in the multifarious approaches 
towards a common goal. 

W. Weidle’s essay “The Poison of 
Modernism’ serves as an excellent intro- 
duction to Russian Modernism. He discusses 
the poet Alexander Blok’s grave reservations 
about Modernism, reservations which he 
shares. Through its love of novelty Modern- 
ism is in danger of cutting itself off from the 
past and thus neglects the living human 
substance. Weidle offers a careful analysis 
of the concept of Modernism but concludes 
that the concept designated by the word 
remains completely in the dark. The word 
serves merely as a label pinned on certain 
features of art. Blok speaks from his own 
experiences as a poet when he says that 
art is a kind of radium which is ‘able to 
radioactivate anything. . . . It is only that 
which is alive which may be radio- 
activated, it is impossible to 
radioactivate that which is dead.’ Weidle 
and Blok are both concerned with the inter- 
relation of art with the living humanity of 
the artist. The artist’s work is the ‘radio- 
activation of crude, inartistic living human 
substance’. The poison of Modernism is the 
neglect of this substance through the pursuit 
of art for art’s sake. 

R. Wellek’s essay merits special mention 
as it gives the history and background of 
Formalism with very useful and compre- 
hensive references. Wellek also clears up a 
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crucial point. Russian Formalism has been 
recognized as a precursor of French Struc- 
turalism. This view is highly misleading as 
the Russian concept of form and structure 
is always confined to works of art and is 
not analogous to a large-scale social structure 
as conceived for example by Levi Strauss 
and his followers. 

The outstanding paper, in a generally 
excellent collection, is E. Brown’s sensitive 
and enthralling discussion of Vladimir 
Mayakovsky. Pasternak, in his. auto- 
biography Safe Conduct, Vol. 11, p. 279, tells 
of the impact Mayakovsky made on him 
and describes how by night Moscow 
‘seemed the very image of Mayakovsky’s 
voice. What went on in the city, and what 
was piled up and smashed down by this 
voice were alike as two drops of water’. 
Mayakovsky borrowed from the Futurists 
what he needed to create, ‘a body of poetry 
that expresses above all the alienation of his 
own spirit in the modern world’. We are 
offered an analysis of a number of texts 
given both in Russian and in translation 
and Brown spotlights the way to an under- 
standing of Mayakovsky’s poems in a most 
impressive manner. By contrast J. Malmstad 
and G. ‘Shmakov’s detailed analysis of 
Kuzmin’s ‘The Trout breaking through the 
Ice’ seems full of speculative tentative 
suggestions. A point of translation is also 
worth mentioning. Kuzmin’s poem is 
divided into ‘udary’, which the authors 
translate as ‘thrusts’ because: “There is no 
suitable one-word translation . . . the word 
has an obvious sexual connotation as well, 
given the meaning of the trout image in the 
work. We have therefore chosen the word 
“thrust” for it, realizing, however, that it 
destroys the ambiguity of the Russian’, 
This is surprising since the word ‘stroke’ 
serves as a one-word translation which 
retains the ambiguity of the Russian and 
contains the various connotations of its 
English equivalent. The poem itself is a 
highly allegorical, difficult work but it serves 
as yet another very illuminating example 
of the exciting developments and creative 
activity which made the period between 
1900-30 an outstanding one in Russian art. 
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The collection includes four illustrations 
of paintings but more importantly there are 
appendices of Russian texts of poems by 
Mayakovsky and Kuzmin’s ‘The Trout 
breaking through the Ice’. The reader is 
also offered an extensive bibliography and 
references which are indispensable to further 
study. There is also a most useful index. 

This is a worthwhile, interesting book; it 
succeeds in conveying the vitality of the art 
and artists of early twentieth-century 
Russia. - 

F. BERENSON 


Documents on Art and Taste in Australia. 
Edited by BERNARD smITH. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1975. pp. 299. £7.25. 
The Antipodean Manifesto. By BERNARD 
SMITH. Oxford University Press. 1976. 
pp. 122. £14.75. 

SINCE HIs important edition of the Power 

Lectures; ‘Concerning Contemporary Art’, 

in 1974 Professor Smith has produced two 

more books whose interest is by no manner 
of means bounded by the antipodes. Docu- 
ments . . . is a critical anthology of texts by 
or about artists working in Australia in the 
period 1770-1914 and centres around the 
twin themes of art and nature. The book is 
divided into eight chapters, each of which 
begins with an explanatory introduction, 
and includes biographical accounts of the 
authors of each text. The recorded reactions 
of artists and others to the new natural 
environment of Australia have a crucial 
importance for study of the ways.in which an 
aesthetic sense for natural beauty has 
developed slowly but inevitably in face of 
the hampering restrictions of established 
perceptual habits. The first artists to visit 

Australia were either amateurs or convicts. 

The first chapter contains extracts from the 

Journal of the amateur artist Sydney 

Parkinson, who visited Botany Bay in 1770 

as a member of the scientific party on 

H.M.S. Endeavour, and from the Letters of 

the ‘picturesque’ artist Thomas Watling, 

who was deported in 1792 after being 
convicted of forgery and who saw Australian 
scenery through the eyes of William 
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Gilpin. The naturalist John William Lewin, 
son of the author of Birds of Britain, was the 
first professional’ artist to visit Australia as 
a free immigrant and Joseph Lycett was 
both a professional miniaturist and a 
convict. The second chapter contains extracts 
from the writings of Barron Field, who was 
appointed Supreme Court Judge in New 
South Wales in 1816, the landscape gardener 
Thomas Shepherd and the teacher William 
Woolls. These develop their thergg® more 
reflectively from the point of view of 
‘picturesque’ aesthetics. The extract from 
Charles Darwin, who visited Sydney with 
H.M.S. Beagle in 1836 and crossed the Blue 
Mountains, typifies the combination of 
lively curiosity, keen observation and 
reflectiveness which made him the scientist 
he was. Of more than regional interest, too, 
are the extracts from reviews of the Exhibi- 
tion of Australian Art at the Grafton 
Gallery, London, in 1898, showing the 
beginnings ofa critical reaction to Australian 
painting under the influence of French 
Impressionism which is still crystalizing. As 
Professor Smith remarks: “The general 
drift of these critical comments is worth 
examining in detail because they reveal 
the emergence of a British point of view 
analogous to the British image of Australian 
life as obvious, vigorous and unsubtle.’ 

The Antipodean Manifesto is a selection of 
essays and articles written over the last 
thirty years and some now published for the 
first time. Articles on individual artists 
include Noel Counihan, William Dobell, 
Arthur Boyd, Sali Herman and Henry 
Moore. This collection too has a far more 
general interest than to the student of 
narrowly Australian art and ideas. ‘Image 
and meaning in recent painting’ was written 
in London in 1962 as a talk for the Third 
Programme of the BBC and contains still 
relevant reflections on the shift from 
abstraction to a new mode of figuration. 
His infusion of heady common sense into 
discussion of the ‘myth’ of Australian 
cultural and artistic isolation stigmatizes 
loose thinking on this issue and should be 
read in conjunction with “The celebration 
of transcience’, a lecture given at the Uni- 
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versity of Sydney in 1954, which opens at 
follows: ‘The achievement of Western ars 
may be described as the celebration of 
transcience. Whereas the art of other 
societies has been fashioned usually in 
response to accepted social values in which 
the individual personality of the artist has 
played only a minor role, the masterpieces 
of Western art have been fashioned to a 
very jarge extent out of the uncertainty of 
Westdwg artists; uncertainty as to their rela- 
tion to God, to man, and to nature’. The 
essays on “The social role of the art museum’, 
‘The Whitlam Government and the visual 
arts’ and ‘Art and industry: a systematic 
approach’ reveal Professor Smith as an 
equally robust and independent thinker on 
social issues in connection with the arts. 
The title essay ‘The Antipodean Manifesto’ 
was a declaration of faith in the image signed 
by the members of the short-lived ‘Anti- 
podean Group’ at the end of the 1950s in 
repudiation equally of Socialist Realism and 
the encroachments of non-representational 
abstraction represented by Abstract Expres- 
sionism, Tachism and geometrical Con- 
structivism. “The art which they champion 
is not an art sufficient for our time; it is not 
an art for living men. It reveals, it seems 
to us, a death of the mind and spirit . . 

Modern art has liberated the artist from his 
bondage to the world of natural appear- 
ances; it has not imposed upon him the 
need to withdraw from life. The widespread 
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desire, as it is claimed, to ‘purify’ painting 
has led many artists to claim that they have 
invented a new language. We see no evi- 
dence at all of the emergence of such a new 
language nor any likelihood of its appear- 
ance.... We are not it seems to us, witness- 
ing in non-figuration the emergence of an 
utterly new form of art. We are witnessing 
yet another attempt by puritan and icono- 
clast to reduce the living speech of art to the 
silence of decoration.’ 

In these two books Professor Bernard 
Smith reveals himself as a man of inde- 
pendent thought and powers of insight 
which transcend the framework of local 
Australian artistic concerns within which 
they were developed. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


The Art of Print Making. By ERICH RHEIN. 
Evans Brothers. 1976. 

TRANSLATED FROM Die Kunst des’ manuellen 
Bilddrucks (1956), this is a comprehensive 
practical guide to graphic techniques from 
copperplate engraving to potato prints to 
papier découpé. The methods are described 
briefly but lucidly with indications of histori- 
cal background. The book is well and pro- 
fusely illustrated with reproductions running 
from the early sixteenth century to Albers 
and Jasper Johns. Too brief for a manual to 
any one technique, it is an excellent small 
handbook for student or teacher. 


HAROLD OSBORNE 
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ON PASSING THE TEST OF TIME 
Anthony Savile 


To works of which the excellence is not absolute and definitive, but gtadual and 
comparative; to works not raised upon principles demonstrative and scientific, but 
appealing wholly to observation and experience, no other test can be applied than 
length of duration and continuance of esteem. 

Dr. Johnson: Preface to Shakespeare 


As LONG as the arts have attracted interpretation and criticism it has been 
common practice to appeal, like Dr. Johnson here, to the test of time to 
distinguish accurate from inaccurate estimations of disputed works, to but- 
tress authorial optimism against public scepticism, and to set the individual 
artist as definitively as possible in his rightful place in the pantheon of the 
great. 

The argument on which Dr. Johnson relies is non-deductive in form and 
takes us from the premise that a given work of art has securely passed time’s 
test to such evaluative conclusions as the conclusion that it is a truly great 
work of its genre. Philosophical aesthetics has never bothered itself very much 
with the question of how to legitimize this argument, and it is a notable fact 
that no one has even tried to state the conditions under which a painting or 
a drama, say, may properly be said to stand the test of time.1 To do this is an 
indispensable preliminary to the philosophically more interesting task, and it 
is exclusively with the preliminary matter that this paper is concerned. In 
what follows I shall have nothing at all to say about the precise nature of the 
conclusions we draw from the fact that this work of art or that has passed 
the test, nor shall I here try to validate them. Here there is only one question: 
what is it for a particular work of art to stand the test of time? 

The first idea that comes to mind is that there is no more to it than simply 
to survive for a long enough period. Thus Rostovtzeff, speaking of the 
Emperor Diocletian, tells us that: “His reforms in administration, judicial 
proceedings, financial and military organisation stood the test of time’ and 
that these reforms dominated the civilized world for several centuries. They 
‘formed the basis on which the empire rested’. Yeta moment’s thought makes 
it clear that mere survival cannot be sufficient, and a second moment’s re- 
flection that, when considered in relation to the arts, simple survival may not 
be necessary either. Let me deal with sufficiency first. 

In the case of Diocletian, whom I shall instantly consign to oblivion, 
matters might have stood thus—though in fact they did not. The adminis- 
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trative and military reforms that he instituted might have determined the 
structure of the Empire in a merely nominal way after their original intro- 
duction, much as the orders of precedence set out in Burke and Debrett now 
give one only a superficial picture of the organization of present-day English 
society. In reality the Empire might have been controlled by different prin- 
ciples altogether and whilst Diocletian’s reforms might have enjoyed some 
form of lingering survival, they would not have been spoken of correctly in 
Rostovtzeff’s warm terms. 

Closer to the concerns of this essay, and sharper as a rebuttal of the sugges- 
tion, we might consider a carving, one of those red granite crocodiles of the 
Ptolemaic period, say, that inhabit the Capitoline museums. These stone 
beasts have survived for ages without attracting the notice of more than a 
few idle visitors, and their lengthy persistence has done nothing to secure 
them a place in the halls of artistic fame. Or again, to stay in Rome, recall 
Chelifer’s vigorous animadversions on the sporting mosaics that once embel- 


lished the Imperial baths: 


It is precisely the size and everlastingness of the frightful things that makes it so much 
worse than the similar page of our picture papers. To make ephemeral heroes of 
professional sportsmen and prizefighters is bad enough, but that a people should desire 
to immortalize their fame is surely indicative of a profounder vulgarity and abjection.? 


Indeed if mere persistence through time were all that was relevant, there 
would even be some ground for thinking that the longer a work of art has 
survived the less worthy it is of our attention: and this would make a non- 
sense of time’s test. For consider works which we associate with particular 
physical objects, paintings, carved statues, drawings and so on. The finer they 
are the more insistent are our demands to see them and touch them (very 
urgent in the case of fine sculptures‘); hence the greater their exposure to 
wear and tear, accident and decay. The Limbourg brothers’ Heures du Duc de 
Berry at Chantilly exemplify this well. Exquisitely illuminated pages, they are 
in constant.demand with the visiting public, yet they are extremely delicate; 
and were it not for the museum’s discreet substitution of copies in their place, 
exposure to natural light would soon wreak havoc with their limpid colours. 
It is only because this substitution is practised that these works are safe from 
a threat of (eventual) destruction to which lesser works are not exposed.’ It 
follows that if survival alone were the test, then the verdict that time would 
deliver would too often be in favour of the mediocre and the downright in- 
ferior, not of the genuinely great. In the case of Diocletian’s reform we have 
already seen that we are less concerned with mere survival than with effective 
survival. Correspondingly in the arts, what we seek is not just physical sur- 
vival but persistence of the work in our attention. This idea will receive some 
comment in a moment, but first we may minimize the role of physical sur- 
vival still further by pointing out that in the arts at least it may not even be 
a necessary condition of passing time’s test, let alone a sufficient one. 
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Remaining for the time being with the autographic arts—those where, 
according to Nelson Goodman, whose term this is, a significant distinction 
can be made between the original and a forgery of itë — consider Leonardo’s 
lost, and probably destroyed, painting Leda and the Swan. Lost though Leo- 
nardo’s work may be, we can still see Bugiardini’s copy of it in the Borghese 
gallery, a copy which, though of little interest in its own right, being by an 
inferior hand, still permits something significant of Leonardo’s own work 
to survive. On its basis, and on that of Raphael’s drawing, the Louvre 
drawing and Cesare da Sesto’s interpretation at Wilton, we may come to a 
tentative visual judgment of Leonardo’s own work; and although Leonardo’s 
Leda no longer survives in fact, we might plausibly say that it does at least 
survive in our attention. 

If this example is found wanting, suppose more imaginatively some expo- 
nent of dutodestructive art tracing his finest work upon the sands before the 
rising tide. The only record we may have of his activity might be photogra- 
phic, and through this evidence we may certainly aspire to a sound judge- 
ment of his work. Maybe we would do better to confront the original if we 
could and savour its passage, but without this experience we are not totally 
lost.? Again, it seems that the work may survive time’s test without itself 
surviving. 

Surer proof even that survival through time cannot be taken as necessary 
is provided by the allographic arts, where no distinction of significance is to 
be drawn between original and forgery, and where there is no one physical 
object with which we are inclined to equate the work and whose existence 
is a normal condition of our being able to appreciate it. True, we usually fix 
the work through reference to a particular authoritative copy of the text or 
to the original score, but we do not have to do so; it would not inevitably be 
lost if the source of our knowledge of its text were lost. The work is still 
extant as long as there exists one link in a continuous chain of such copies or 
scores related to one another in the right historical and causal ways. Yet we 
do not easily speak of survival in these cases, for what we are concerned with 
is not the survival of anything through time, but the availability of the work 
to us; and this again points to the importance of the work’s holding a place in 
our attention for a period rather than to the persistence of this or that physi- 
cal object.® In the case of the autographic arts it is, for obvious reasons, quite 
standard that survival and availability should go hand in hand. They do not 
entail one another though, arid the examples I have given should make it plain 
that the work’s survival in our attention, in terms of which we need to under- 
stand the passing of time’s test, does not logically presuppose the survival of 
the work any longer than is necessary to make it available to us for an appro- 
priate period. 

In the case of works of art of either sort, then, be they autographic or allo- 
graphic, the idea of physical persistence through time is marginal. It is re- 
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required only so long as may be necessary to allow the work to survive 
adequately in our attention, and this may be a very short period indeed 
(witness the drawing in the sand). Further, what it is that has to survive long 
enough to make the work available to us may not be, and in the case of the 
allographic arts most certainly is not, the work itself. There it may be a score 
or manuscript. Thus, as a fully general requirement ranging over all the arts, 
physical survival may now drop from view. 

Instead I have said that we should talk of effective survival, and this I 
glossed in terms of survival in our attention, a notion which itself stands in 
need of comment. Traditional discussion of this idea as it bears on aesthetics 
has tended to point out that there are many different reasons why a work of 
art may hold our attention and that only some of these have any close bearing 
on the formation of critical judgement. Thus, to take a couple of examples, 
it matters not a jot to our critical estimation of a painting that we give it our 
attention on the grounds that it was executed by a public figure we revere, 
Sir Winston Churchill, say, or the late President Eisenhower. For then the 
hold the work has over us stems less from the work itself than from conside- 
rations which are aesthetically extraneous to it. No more is it relevant to our 
artistic assessment of the monstrance in the Toledo Cathedral treasury that 
the gold of its surmounting cross comes from the first consignment sent back 
from the Indies by Christopher Columbus. That, too, is merely a matter of 
vulgar curiosity. What is important, it has been repeated from Kant’s day 
onward,™ is that the attention the work attracts over time should be properly 
aesthetic, that is disinterested and given to the work for its own sake. 

It is indisputable that a fully adequate philosophical discussion of the 
reasons that sustain attention to the arts and constitute that attention aesthetic 
is still outstanding, and I shall not discuss the merits of alternative proposals. 
For my present purpose it will suffice to capture the extension of the term 
‘aesthetic attention’, and I propose that this be done as follows. We may say 
that a work of art survives in our attention if and only if it receives over time 
such attention as provides the spectator with experience relevant to its assess- 
ment, relevant, that is, to judging the work fine or not as the case may be. 

Fixing the extension of ‘aesthetic attention’ like this leaves it an entirely 
open question whether the traditional Kantian definition is correct; but 
although we need not here dispute it, it is important to enter one caveat about 
it. This is that such a definition as Kant’s must not be incompatible with our 
recognition that the aesthetic concerns that dominate the arts may take deep 
root in our moral, emotional and cognitive lives, and that explanation of the 
place that the arts have in our lives must make reference to these truths. Even 
without expanding this point it must be obvious that a view of the aesthetic 
which restricted itself to interests unconnected with the wider role that the 
arts have in life would mark our understanding of our aesthetic concerns as 
badly defective.” 
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To stand time’s test, then, a work of art must survive in our aesthetic atten- 
tion, and this demand clearly avoids any of those commitments to physical 
survival of the work which we have already dismissed as undesirable. In 
their stead, however, it does raise a number of complex issues which proper 
articulation of our major premise must at least acknowledge, and it is to these 
that I shall now turn. 

(a) When we give a painting or a poem out attention we do so under a cer- 
tain interpretation. We see the painting as representing St. George, say, rather 
than St. Michael, hear a melody moving in a certain direction, progressing 
from one key to another, understand the poem as a lyric, say, rather than a 
satire, and so on. Now it is a fact constantly remarked on by those who have 
written on the theory of artistic and critical interpretation that at different 
times the same work may be understood in different ways. Thus the famous 
Botticellesque representation in the Rospigliosi collection called La Derelitta, 
which we now see as Mordecai (from the Book of Esther) mourning before 
the King’s Gate, our predecessors saw as a weeping woman shut out froma 
house;18 and the question that is raised by this observation is whether or not 
we have to set limits to the possible variability ofi interpretation we can permit 
if the work is to count as properly surviving over time. 

The reason why this is important should be plain. According to different 
answers we might give to this query so the extension of the phrase ‘passes 
time’s test’ will vary. If we insist on the work surviving in our attention under 
one interpretation alone then one set of works of art will be taken to have 
passed the test, whereas if we allow variability of interpretation over time a 
different set will survive, its membership being determined by the degree 
and compass of permitted variation. The effect of differences in extension of 
time’s test is inevitably to generate different demands on any theory which 
aims to legitimize the inferences we base on the applicability of the test to 
the individual case. Hence making a wrong choice at this point may well 
lead to impossible theoretical demands, and through them to scepticism about 
the worth of this particular bit of our critical practice. 

It may, moreover, seem a matter of some difficulty to avoid making a 
wrong choice here, for neither intuition, observation nor native wit can tell 
one surely which of the alternatives is the right one to adopt. No amount of 
reference to critical practice can settle the issue either, since it is the very 
legitimacy of critical practice that is in question. The only way to proceed is 
to allow sound theory to adjudicate; and here we are in the methodologically 
curious, but philosophically recurrent, position of finding that what sound 
theory has to adjudicate upon can only be adequately specified through that 
same theory. This may be uncomfortable but that it is no paradox may 
easily enough be seen. 

We are engaged in describing a common form of inference with a view to 
making possible a theory to account for its propriety. We find that in the 
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absence of a theory of the kind we are looking for we cannot describe and 
delimit the premise from which the-inference sets out. This may make it 
appear that we are asking the impossible, the presumption being that we 
cannot devise a theory without a clear view of that for which it has to account. 
Yet to draw this conclusion would be rash, since the presumption is false. It 
may well emerge that the only theory that is adequate to demands we know 
in advance that it must meet will in the end force us to understand the premise 
of the inference in one way rather than another. This situation is precisely 
that described by Mr. Dummett, who writes: 


It frequently happens that we are not disposed either to accept or to reject outright some 
proposition that has been advanced by another, but wish to enquire into his grounds 
for holding it, and, in the process, require him to fix more precisely the sense of the 
expressions he is using in stating it.14 
In the hope, then, that elaborated theory will later be able to do what pre- 
theoretical intuition cannot accomplish now, we may assert that to pass time’s 
test a work of art must survive in our attention under an appropriate interpre- 
` tation and acknowledge there to be an important indeterminacy in doing so. 
I shall not attempt to resolve this indeterminacy now, but in the initial for- 
mulation of the premise a place must be reserved for greater specificity when 
the problem of validation comes to be discussed. 

(b) Nor will it do to leave our account of the passage of time’s test here, 
since one consideration may, if not challenged, appear to forestall any rea- 
sonable hope of eventually legitimizing critical practice. For, it will be asked, 
may we not easily enough envisage situations in which a work of literature or 
music regularly attracts attention over a long period of time without our 
being in the least inclined to suppose it to be exemplary? Indeed, may it not 
sometimes happen that it is precisely because we think of it as clumsy, naive, 
and unsure of itself that we give it the attention we do? This may sound 
bizarre, but in fact it is not. For often in the classroom or in the lecture hall 
we select a particular work for study because of the illumination it throws 
upon a different work, and very often it is only by giving our attention (nota 
bene our aesthetic attention) to the poorer piece that we can come to form a 
just estimation of its successor’s greatness. Thus, to take an example, we 
might say with Auerbach: 


Before Dante, vernacular literature—especially that of Christian inspiration—is on the 
whole rather naive so far as questions of style are concerned, and that despite the influence 
of scholastic rhetoric. . . . But Dante, although he takes his material from the most living 
and sometimes from the humblest vernacular, has lost this naive quality. He subdues 
every turn of expression to the gravity of his tone, and when he sings of the divine order 
of things, he solves his problem by using periodic articulations and devices of sentence 
structure which command gigantic massess of thought and concatenations of events; 
since antiquity nothing comparable had existed in literature.1® 


And in order to make the truth of these sentences apparent to our hearers 
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we should have to test them against early Christian vernacular writing. Thus 
interesting, though decidedly second-rate, works may in consequence come 
to hold a place in our attention which taken on their own they could scarcely 
justify. 

To meet this difficulty it will be enough to add a further clause demanding 
that the attention we give to the work that stands time’s test has not only to 
be aesthetic attention but also has to be given to the work autonomously, in 
its own right, and not as a means to assist the evaluation and appreciation of 
other works. This clause has to be added because it cannot be assumed to be 
incorporated in the proper understanding of the aesthetic itself. For as we 
have just seen, the attention that we give to the poorer work in learning what 
to appreciate about the greater must itself be acknowledged to be genuinely 
aesthetic. Otherwise it could hardly serve its purpose. Hence even if some 
such phrase as ‘disinterested’ or ‘for its own sake’ does characterize the 
essence of the aesthetic, that idea will need to be supplemented with a remark 
to the effect that the attention the work receives must be given to it in its own 
right as well as for its own sake. 

Having said this, I should at once emphasize that I do not believe that by 
this means all possible counter-examples to the analysis of our premise have 
been excluded, but we should not now be too concerned about finding it a 
fool-proof characterization. That would matter only if the inferences we base 
upon it were expected to be deductive in kind, and it is a good idea to insist 
that this is not the case. The interesting conclusions to be drawn from the 
premise are at best well-grounded by it, not logically entailed; hence we need 
not fret if the analysis of the premise permits as passing the test of time some 
works of which we do not have a suitably high opinion. What must hold of 
the analysis is that it be clear enough to allow us eventually to indicate why 
the counter-examples that turn up do turn up, why special cases in fact are 
special; and this is something that can only be estimated after the argument 
is complete. 

(c) There is one further preliminary matter that requires comment. The 
work must, I have said, survive autonomously in our attention, and someone 
may want to enquire how much attention will do, and who do we think ‘we’ 
are? To the former of these questions it should be apparent that there could 
be no determinate answer. Dr. Johnson required a poet to have ‘outlived his 
century, the term commonly fixed on as the test of literary merit’. Gustav 

Mahler apparently thought that 50 years would do, when claiming that 
within that span his turn would come; but Gertrud Schénberg is less com- 
mitted in opining darkly that posterity would best judge her husband’s work. 
(When, after all, does posterity begin?) The important point is that no one 
will be impressed by a critic’s reference to the passage of time unless he sees 
the period during which the work has held our attention as of considerable 
length, and that the critic will be wise not to appeal to temporal considera- 
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tions unless he thinks his reader will be struck by them. There would, after 
all, be no point in making the claims we do in any other case. So it is per- 
fectly legitimate that this point be left vague. The work must simply survive 
for a sufficient period.1¢ 

Further, we should not forget that for the most part our interest in the test 
of time is not one which demands a yes/no answer to the question: Does this 
work pass or fail? What we are concerned about is not what happens at the 
margin, but how securely and how surely the work has survived ,and this was 
how I phrased the inference when I first introduced it. At the back of our 
minds we have a belief that there is a connection between the length of time 
over which the work has held our attention and the degree of confidence we 
have in judgement of its merit, and this is what has eventually to be explained. 

(d) Once we recognize that we are more concerned with the security with 
which a work of art withstands the passage of time than with the more brutal 
question of whether it does so or not, it is far easier than it would otherwise 
be to say informatively who the ‘we’ are whose attention to the work deter- 
mines the matter. As before there need be no precise answer, but it is now easy 
enough to say whose judgement, repeated or sustained over time, we find to 
be significant. The confidence we have in the legitimacy of the inferences 
based on the premise will surely be greater according as the work is widely 
appreciated over time by those members of our common culture whom we 
recognize as artistically sensitive and deeply concerned with correct judge- 
ment and perception in the arts. In particular, we shall be impressed by the 
influence the work has had on later artists whose work we think important 
and on the place the work holds throughout the community in its picture of 
its own culture and its own traditions. 

Practising critics are likely to be disturbed by the apparent naivety and 
vagueness of these remarks. But such a reaction is not in point. In the first 
place no question is yet begged about the accuracy of the perceptions that 
persons in this class make. For it would be the task of later theory to explain 
how we get from the premise that makes reference to this class of judgements 
to the conclusions. Secondly there is nothing in what I have said which denies 
that there may be much disagreement among members of the cultural core 
about the merits of any given work. Nothing here is incompatible with 
Schénberg’s remark: ‘I know, after all, that the works which in every way 
arouse one’s dislike are precisely those the next generation will in every way 
like’? or with the common, vulgar and sour view that the academic critic 
(so often the target of attack) is often he whose responses to the arts are the 
most blunt. All that reference to a chosen class is meant to do is to point out 
that when we come to determine how well this work or that has passed time’s 
test we take into account the place the work holds in our culture, its degree of 
embeddedness so to speak, and without reference to a core set of people who 
give the culture its character this notion of embeddedness must be empty. 
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Let us therefore note its use in helping us to deternine how well this work 
or that has survived the rigours of time, and make appeal to it in our final 
formulation of what it is for a standardly chosen autographic work of art to 
do so. En passant we may also note the utility of such reference when it comes 
to ruling out as central examples of success over time such things as the better 
known and perennially enjoyed childern’s stories or Nahum Tate’s sugary 
version of King Lear, which practically replaced Shakespeare’s own play for 
the best part of 150 years and which ends up with Cordelia thanking the 
King in the splendidly bathetic lines: 


Thy bright example shall convince the world 
Whatever storms of fortune are decreed 
That Truth and Virtue shall at last succeed. 


It is only if we have a way of dealing with such cases as these, cases which 
might otherwise appear to be good candidates for secure passage of the test, 
that we have any hope of providing it with an adequate legitimization. And 
what else could we use to avoid this danger than a structured view of our 
community, in which some opinions carry greater weight than others? If 
there is no alternative to making this move, then we must expect it to 
surface in a fully articulated version of the critical inferences’s starting point, 
and I shall not be embarrassed to let it do so. 

The formulation I propose, then, of that starting-point is this. A well 
chosen autographic work of art securely survives the test of time to the extent 
that over a sufficiently long period it survives in our attention under an 
appropriate interpretation in a sufficiently embedded way. Further, this con- 
dition will only be satisfied if the attention that the work is given is of a kind 
that generates experience germane to its proper appreciation. On the other 
hand a work of art will surely fail the test if, being sufficiently available, it 
does not survive in this form. Note that these two alternatives, secure passage 
or secure failure, are not exhaustive. There are many works of art which for 
one reason or another are never even brought to the test; they are simply 
not available, being lost or destroyed, damaged or obscured. This should 
come as no suprise. 

The formulation I have suggested is deliberately restricted to standard cases 
of autographic art; so to the extent that it offers no instruction for appli- 
cation to non-standard autographic cases (Bugiardini, a photograph or a 
plaster cast), or for extension to the allographic arts, it is incomplete. This 
incompleteness must now be made good. 

The allographic arts. Dr. Johnson, whose words I cited at the start, applies 
the test of time to Shakespeare’s dramas. Yet the formulation I have offered 
in elaboration of the idea may appear not to be applicable to such cases as 
these, or to music, poetry, lithography or cast sculpture and dance. The 
reason why this is so is that our understanding of the test was so formulated 
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that it insists on the work in question surviving in our attention and assumes 
that it does so by actually being the object of our attention. Yet in the case of 
the allographic arts what we typically attend to is a performance of the work, 
a copy of the novel, and so on. And we most certainly do not want to identify 
the work with the performance we see, or the book we have in our hands 

However, very little need be said by way of emendment to make it clear 
how the earlier analysis extends to these cases. We merely stress that we do 
attend to the allographic work by attending to the performance or the in- 
stance of the work before us. (After all, what else might we do?) Once this 
is recognized it follows immediately that we should allow survival of the 
allographic work in our attention to be secured by sufficiently sure engage- 
ment of people’s attention over time by one or another performance of the 
work—though naturally not always the same one. Admitting this, we can 
apply the formulation of the premise that I have proposed directly to the 
allographicarts without injecting any ambiguity into our understanding of the 
phrase ‘stand time’s test’. At most we see two distinct ways in which the uni- 
vocal understanding I have offered of it may apply in the arts, and this reflects 
no more than certain ontological differences between the arts themselves. 

Non-standard autographic art. These cases are equally important, but much 
less easy to deal with. They are important for at least two reasons. First, we 
have noted that there may be cases in which we want to say that a work of 
autographic art may survive the test of time without itself surviving. Then 
what receives our attention is a copy, or a photograph, or a plaster cast. Such 
was the case of Bugiardini’s Leda or my imaginary photograph of the equally 
imaginary drawing by the Master of the Rising Tide. Secondly, they are 
important because there are occasions on which we admire highly restored 
works of art which it would be ridiculous to identify with the original, 
though we clearly want to say that the original work survives through the 
restoration. Both of these cases must find their niche in adequate analysis, 
and a convenient way of achieving this aim will be to consider the way in 
which we think about restorations in a little more detail. 

Our normal and simplistic way of viewing a restored painting is to think 
of it as a work whose visible surface has deteriorated and which we may save 
from further deterioration by laying on more pigment. Much of the original 
often remains and restoration ideally takes the form of making good a certain 
loss. Analogously in the case of mosaic a depleted or damaged pattern of 
tesserae is restored to its original sensous and material consistency by replace- 
ment of the damaged portions. In these normal cases it often happens that 
quite enough of the original will survive for us to have no hesitation at all 
about saying that the restored work is the same one as that which was 
damaged. Yet not all cases are normal and we must beware of refusing to 
think of restoration in any other way, as is made very plain by Auguste Prost’s 
bitter observations about the fate of Metz Cathedral: 
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On voulait réparer d'abord; on a été conduit ensuite à vouloir restaurer, et aujourd’ hui 
on démolit ce qui restait du viel édifice pour le reconstruire entigrement.1® 


What Prost’s comment reminds us is that we sometimes cannot possibly 
say that a restoration leaves us with the work that existed before the repairs 
were carried out, and this is not true only of buildings which we view as 
works of architecture. It may also hold of paintings or mosaic, and more 
dubiously and imaginatively of three-dimensional forms. Think, say, of 
Leonardo’s Last Supper in Santa Maria delle Grazie, where practically nothing 
of the original surface has survived the ravages of damp and where the work 
we now see is almost entirely by later hands, largely those of Cavenaghi and 
Silvestri; or again consider the restored mosaics of Galla Placidia in Ravenna, 
or S. Apollinare in Classe, where probably no single original tessera remains. 
In neither case can we happily say that enough of the work survives for us to 
view it, and if this is so we need to treat these cases in a way that is quite 
different from the more usual cases of good restoration where it is indeed the 
original work which we admire. 

In these abnormal cases, even though we do not want to say that the 
original work survives, we must admit that the restorers’ labours permit it 
to survive time’s test. In this respect such restorations are surely assimilable to 
Leonardo’s Leda, which survives through Bugiardini’s copy. This might en- 
courage us to ask whether they may not be dealt with in the same way as the 
allographic arts: to do so would avoid complicating the analysis of the premise 
and it would only remain (1) to specify what is to count as attending to the 
original (as a parallel to the stipulation that we attend to Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni by attending to a performance of it) and (2) to say what objects 
will do as intermediaries of the right sort (parallel to specifying what is to 
count as a performance of the opera). If these demands can be met, then we 
should have found the neatest imaginable solution to the problem. 

To settle whether the neatest imaginable solution is in fact also a possible 
one, let me assume that we do attend to Leonardo’s Leda by attending 
to Bugiardini’s copy and assume that his Last Supper does survive in our 
attention through the restorers’ work. Making these assumptions, let us 
ponder the first of the above demands. First, it is not necessary that the object 
we attend to be a work of art in the same genre as that which survives, for my 
examples should have shown already that sometimes in these cases what we 
attend to need not be a work of art at all. This might be said of the plaster 
cast or of the photograph. Yet not just anything that conveys information 
relevant to the formation of a judgement concerning the excellence of the 
original will count, for obviously we do not want to admit that the lost or 
destroyed works described by Vasari in his Lives survive time’s test through 
Vasari’s description of them, or even that they might do so in more florid 
and full Pateresque recreations. So to allow in photographs of paintings. 
and to rule out descriptions we might insist that we can only still attend to 
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the non-standardly chosen autographic work of art by attending to a distinct 
object providing that the distinct object conveys the information it does about 
its master through the same sensory modality as that on which its master 
depends for its aesthetic effect. 

This provision is certainly generous enough, but it would not exclude any 
of these dubious cases: (i) Serlio’s well-known cut-away elevation of 
Bramante’s Tempietto; (ii) Lord Burlington and William Kent’s reworking 
at Chiswick of Palladio’s Villa Capra; (iii) interpretations of well-tried 
paintings as offered by Picasso in his version of Las Hilanderas or Degas’s 
recreation in the Tours collection of Mantegna’s Louvre Crucifixion; (iv) an 
English prose version of Finnegan's Wake; and many another which the 
reader may easily enough think of. However, such unwanted generosity 
may be excluded by the imposition of further restrictions. 

One such narrowing of scope will be provided by insisting that there be 
sufficient structural affinity between master and mediating object available 
in the relevant sensory modality. Thus it would always be a matter for dis- 
cussion whether original and copy, or restoration, or photograph, provided 
one with enough information of the right sort about the original to make it 
a good candidate. Nothing need be said about this use of ‘enough’ beyond 
what has already been said on a similar score before. What we are concerned 
with is how well the original would survive in such conditions and accuracy 
and repleteness of the mediating object would clearly be relevant to making 
decisions about individual cases.2 

Further, it may be quite conceivable that an object should convey enough 
information about a master work within the permitted sensory mode, yet 
not be a suitable one to afford us access to it. This kind of case might arise 
where the structural affinities between the two are purely fortuitous, and 
in such a case one might want to refuse to the object the power to permit 
the survival of its master work. 

If one is persuaded that further restriction is necessary here—and I am 
aware that the unease it causes may arise largely from worries about the 
dubiousness of thinking that we might rationally use such an object in the 
formation of our judgement when we knew it to be historically unconnected 
with the master work—then it would be natural to insist that the two be 
related to one another through the history of their production. This is to insist 
that the object be made either in the intention that it convey sufficient 
structurally relevant information about the master work (as in the case of a 
copy) or that it actually do so in part because of the role played by the 
master work itself in the production of the object (as in the case of photo- 
graphs or plaster casts). Whether in fact this condition has to be imposed I 
leave the reader to decide. 

So from this point of view at least it looks as if the neatest imaginable 
solution to the problem is a possible one. For we have a fairly sharp sugges- 
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tion as to what kind of objects will do as intermediaries, and have allowed 
ourselves to say that it is by attending to them that we may count ourselves 
as attending to the original. Furthermore we do not have in these cases any 
special difficulty about how it is that through our attention to Bugiardini’s 
Leda Leonardo's work survives, while Bugiardini’s own picture does not. 
For in that case our attention is not given to the copy autonomously and that, 
it will be remembered, was made a condition of the standardly chosen 
work’s passing time’s test. Here we might say we attend to the original 
autonomously by attending to the copy with an eye to a reconstruction of 
the original, while the copy has little interest for us in its own right. But 
where master work and mediating object are both of sufficient stature, then 
maybe both might be viewed autonomously. Then both would survive in 
our attention given to the copy, but that option is not one which would 
always be forced upon us. 

For all I have said, though, I do not believe that this is the right approach 
to the non-standardly chosen work. For the claim that I have just made, that 
we can say that in attending to the copy we may take ourselves to be atten- 
ding to the original, is just what I initially granted myself by way of an 
assumption. Unfortunately the assumption does not appear to be true. For 
surely I do not attend to Leonardo’s work itself when I look at Bugiardini’s 
Leda, even though I may well enough use that as an aid to forming a view 
of Leonardo’s lost painting. And because this seems undeniable it forces us to 
adopt a rather different way of dealing with these strange cases. The neatest 
imaginable solution will not be the neatest that can be defended. 

My alternative proposal is that we acknowledge there to be two ways in 
which a work of art may pass time’s test. The first applies to standardly 
chosen autographic works, and to allographic art as has been set out. These 
works pass the test by surviving autonomously in our attention under 
an appropriate interpretation in a sufficiently embedded way. Secondly, if a 
work is non-standardly chosen it may, despite loss or destruction, nonetheless 
survive time’s test by being ‘related to a distinct object which satisfies the 
following conditions: 

(i) it must provide us with experience in the same sensory mode as the 
work; 

(ii) it must provide us with sufficient structurally relevant information 
about the work to enable us to form on that basis an assessment of 
work itself; 

(iii) it must be appropriately related to the work through the history of 
its production; 

(iv) it must receive such attention as satisfies an autonomous interest in the 
work under its appropriately reconstructed interpretation; 

(v) it must through the satisfaction of (iv) enable our autonomous interest 
in the work to be embedded in the sense explained above. 
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The disadvantage of this proposal, even when refined and purified further 
than this, lies in its sheer clumsiness. Maybe the only thing to say about that 
is that non-standard cases are, though important, non-standard, and that it 
is no surprise that some more cumbersome explanation is needed to account 
for their capacity to pass time’s test than is demanded by their more straight- 
forward fellows. All that matters is that we should have a reasonable way 


of allowing them to do so. 
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the reader may feel at my willingness to 
discuss the Bugiardini case. i 

8 That it is part of the theory of much 
modern art to be evanescent cannot 
guarantee that these works will not pass 
the test. This is, of course, not to say that 
the best of them are bound to do so. 

? We might of course construct an analogue 
of survival here, saying that the musical 
work survives as long as we have the 
possibility of constructing a performance 
of the right notes, when the construction 
is properly related to the original score. 
But such a construction would be quite 
without point. 

10 E.g. Kant, Critique of Judgment §5; R. V. 
Scruton, Art and Imagination (1974), Ch. 
I0. 

11 If there were any doubt about it, two 
considerations would make it plain that 
this way of putting it is ill fitted to serve as 
anything more than a useful way of fixing 
the scope of ‘aesthetie attention’. For one 
thing it would, if offered as a definition, 
commit us to analysing the notion of art 
itself in terms which do not presuppose 
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an understanding of the aesthetic. This 
is so because it would then make essential 
use of the expression ‘judging the work 
as a fine one or not’ which would invite 
a criticism of circularity. Eveh though 
this circularity might not be vicious (we 


‘might, after all, learn the ideas of art and 


the aesthetic at once and together) it does 
not sound immediately plausible to 
suggest that they are both equally 
primitive. Secondly, we should on the 
definitional approach have some difficulty 


. in explaining how Nature herself could 


m 


be the object of our aesthetic gaze, since 
the idea that all such gazing involves 
treating Natureas artis highly contentious. 
It is, I think, the suspicion that there is an 
incompatibility between these concep- 
tions of the aesthetic that encourages so 
many people to see Kant’s Critique as a 
fundamentally riven work, one which 
starts by detaching our concerns with 
beauty from the world, and which 
proceeds by making the beautiful a 
symbol of the moral. One thought which 
might allow us to absolve Kant from 
criticism on this point is that we find no 
difficulty in recognizing that it may be 
perfectly possible to do something for 
its own sake (where this tells us something 
about our reasons for action) while 
reaping other important benefits from 
what it is we do. After all, the shop girl 
may possibly use the eye-shadow on her 
sales counter for the sheer fun of it (for 
its own sake), but at the same time attract 
her customer’s attention thereby. The 
structure of this example may well enough 
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fit the various things we want to say 
about the point of the arts and if it does, 
the Kantian definition of the aesthetic 
would actually be unimpugned by my 
caveat. 

13 Cf E. Wind, ‘The Subject of Botticelli’s 
“Derelitta”’, Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes (1940) IV, p. 114; 
Art and Anarchy, p. 64. 

14M. A. E. Dummett, Frege, Philosophy 
of Language (1973), p. 105. 

15 E. Auerbach, Mimesis (1953), p. 174. Or 
consider the difficulty of making full 
sense of Northanger Abbey without a 
knowledge of Mrs. Radcliffe’s works. 

16 ‘Sufficient’ is naturally not to be under- 
stood to mean ‘enough to underwrite the 
conclusions of the critical inference’. That 
would clearly be question-begging. In my 
use ‘sufficient’? means ‘considerable’, and 
it is not itself an evaluative term, whatever 
that may be. 

17 Berliner Tagebuch (1975). Or closer to 
-home, Shaw’s remark that ‘one age’s 
longing is another age’s loathing’. Preface 
to Three Plays for Puritans (1947), p. X. 

18 Quoted in E. Wind, op. cit. p. 84. 

29 Reflect that Wilde in The Critic as Artist 
(Intentions) insists that the prose recon- 
struction of painting must count as a 
quite distinct work of art. 

20 If we cannot verify accuracy we rely on 
rational estimates. If our estimates are 
false, then it may be a reasonable belief 
that the work survives time’s test, but 
mistaken. This is a reccurrent and un- 


puzzling feature about rational belief. 


INTERPRETATION AND INTENTION 


Stein Haugom Olsen 


LITERARY INTERPRETATION is central to the social institution which is 
constituted by the writing and reading of literary works. It is not identical 
with criticism, for criticism is an amorphous concept covering many types 
of different interest while interpretation is specifically concerned with under- 
standing. In so far as any further comments on a literary work must be based 
on its proper understanding, interpretation must be said to be prior to criti- 
cism; considered as one of its parts, it is the most basic part. 

Literary interpretation can be divided into two logically separate stages: 
identification and explanation. Identification has logical priority over explana- 
tion. It is necessary to subsume an object under a description in order to place 
it on one’s conceptual map. The most important motivation for placing an 
object in this way is that it provides one with a source of information about 
how the object can be expected to behave. Thus identification is a necessary 
step in the attempt to deal with an object in a rational way. If one classifies 
an object as a stone, one assumes that it will turn out to possess properties 
and conform to the behaviour which one has come to accept as normal for 
stones. One would therefore refrain from kicking it or lifting it (if it was big) 
since this will result in a broken toe or a damaged spine. 

Description gains in complication along several dimensions. If one finds 
a queerly shaped stone in the sands of Sahara, and if on the same spot some 
caves are found with cave-paintings of a human form wielding the queerly 
shaped stone as if it were an axe, and if there are also other accepted clues 
which point to a prehistoric human settlement, then one would no longer 
describe the stone as a stone but rather as a primitive axe. Thus some descrip- 
tions are dependent for their meaning on the existence of certain human 
purposes and practices, and to subsume an object or an action under such 
a description is to assign it a role in relation to these purposes and practices. 
Such descriptions may be called ‘intentional descriptions’ since they relate the 
object to human intentions. 

Intentional descriptions are not all of a kind. To label something a ‘bank- 
note’ is not merely to identify an object which serves a certain type of pur- 
pose. Bank-notes by themselves are just pieces of paper. They become effec- 
tive only when, firstly, there is a system of rules and conventions which 
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both make provision for pieces of paper of a certain description to be used 
in exchange for commodities and determine how they are to be used and 
when, secondly, this system is in actual use among a community of people. 
Such descriptions may be labelled ‘institutional descriptions’ since they 
identify objects by assigning to them a function dependent upon a system 
of rules and conventions manifested in a practice. In discussions of art and 
language the example of an institutional activity most frequently used is the 
game of chess. Chess-pieces, like bank-notes, are dependent for their charac- 
terization on rules laying down both their use and the purpose of their use. 
And in the absence of a practice of playing chess based on the rules they would 
not be recognizable as chess-pieces. i 
Institutional objects have a peculiar feature with certain ontological 
implications: their physical properties are arbitrary in the sense that they 
play no role in the definition of the object to which they belong. Such 
objects are defined by the role they play in the institution and not by their 
physical properties. A unit of money can have all shapes and sizes—or, 
indeed, no physical shape at all. The paperless and coinless transfer of money 
which is a prominent feature of the age of the credit-card makes the physical 
presence of coins and notes superfluous. And radio chess is played merely as a 
sequence of abstractly defined positions without board or pieces. It is of 
course possible that the purpose intended to be served by the object should 
require a certain physical form, e.g. it must be possible to return a ball with 
a tennis-racket, but subsuming something under the description ‘tennis- 
- racket’ is not to attribute to it such properties except by implication. 
Description shows one additional complication of interest to the literary 
theorist. If my doctor says to me ‘apples are healthy food’, he has done some- 
thing more than simply tell me about the effect of apples. He has also intro- 
duced a distinction between food to be avoided and food to be sought after 
and placed apples on one side of this fence. ‘Healthy’ is an evaluative concept. 
Subsuming an object under the description ‘healthy’ is to introduce the 
desirable-undesirable dimension into the description of it. 


2 


The concept of a literary work is an intentional concept. It gives no 
meaning to talk about literary works apart from the practices and purposes 
of authors and readers. If there were no authors and no readers, there would 
not only be an absence of literary works but also an absence of criteria for 
identifying literary works. It is a fact of logic, and not a contingent fact, that 
a world without people would be a world without literary works. The 
conceptual point to be noted is that to subsume something under the 
description ‘literary work’ is to connect it to certain human practices and 
purposes. 
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It is a near tautology to say that a literary work is intended to serve an 
aesthetic function, aim or purpose. But it is not totally unilluminating. What 
in traditional aesthetic theory appears as beauty, and what today is designated 
by more sober but sophisticated terms like ‘artistic (aesthetic) structure’, 
‘artistic (aesthetic) significance’, ‘artistic (aesthetic) purpose’, etc. is conceived 
as valuable in the culture which traces its roots back to ancient Greece and 
to which our kind of civilization still belongs. Art is, as a matter of fact, one 
of our criteria of high civilization. It is a cultural good which has a certain 
claim on our time and attention. The description ‘literary work’ is therefore 
evaluative in the sense that it places an object subsumed under the description 
within a certain region of our concerns as civilized, cultured human beings. 

The two propositions put forward so far are not really controversial and 
their basic importance for all reasoning about literature has been obscured 
only recently by the urge to establish literary theory as an autonomous 

‘scientific’ discipline. The next suggestion to be made is not so well established 

and it has so far not been worked out in any detail though it has been aired 
several times. The suggestion is that the literary work is an institutional object; 
that the specifically artistic features of a literary work are defined by the 
institutional conventions and have no existence independently of the 
institution; that therefore the literary work has no objectively given distin- 
guishing features, but that these features are a product of a set of descriptive 
and classificatory possibilities created by the institution. A refinement of 
this suggestion would be to regard a literary work not as an object but as an 
institutional transaction; not as being analogous to a chess-piece but to a - 
whole game. An institutional transaction has a purpose which is defined by 
the institutional rules, e.g. one plays a game of chess with the purpose of 
winning. If one played a game with exactly the same rules as chess but with 
the purpose of losing, it would be a completely different game. 

The characteristic purpose of the institutional transaction which constitutes 
a literary work is aesthetic significance. It is this purpose which gives point to 
the structure and elements of a literary work. If one wants to give an account 
of the concept of a literary work, this purposive aspect cannot be ignored. 
One must not only describe the usage of a term, but also account for the 
point of the classification it creates.1 And the point of classifying something 
as a literary work is to open the way for applying to it such strategies as will 
extract from it something valuable, i.e. aesthetic significance. 

When among a group of people there exists a vocabulary and a set of 
conventions which create the necessary classificatory tools for identifying a 
text as a literary work, a member of this group has the possibilityof approach- 
ing any text with these categories and conventions in hand. There are no 
a priori restrictions on what texts may be identified as literary works. Crime 
stories, journalistic articles, scientific or philosophical treatises, essays, sob 
stories, works of criticism, etc. can all be tested for aesthetic significance. 
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If one gets nowhere in this attempt, this means that they are bad literary 
works. This sounds odd, because the types of texts mentioned are quite 
obviously intended to serve other than aesthetic purposes and it seems far- 
fetched to try to construe them as serving an aesthetic purpose also. Some 
texts, however, do not obviously serve any other than aesthetic purposes 
while at the same time there is external evidence to the effect that they 
are intended as works of art. One usually reserves the designation ‘literary 
work’ for such texts. The difference between literary works and other types 
of texts thus lies in their circumstances and not in the texts themselves. 
Altered circumstances may lead one to regard new texts as literary works. 
If the assumption that literature is this type of institution is correct, then 
in the typical case there are three conditions which must be fulfilled for some- 
one to identify something as a literary work. Firstly, there must exist an 
institution comprising conventions and categories which create the possibility 
of identifying the aesthetic features of a text. Secondly, it must be possible 
to ascertain that the author intended his text as a work of art. Thirdly, the 
text must not obviously serve some further function than the literary 
aesthetic function. These three conditions are not on the same logical level. 
The first is indispensable in every case. However, when it is fulfilled, it is 
possible to dispense with the second condition in particular cases. Somebody 
who is a member of a group of people among whom the institution of 
literature is in existence may approach a text as a literary work in some cases 
although there are no indications that it was so intended. But what is 
sometimes the case cannot always be the case. If texts were never intended, 
and never taken to be intended, as literary works, then the institution of 
literature would have lost its function and would thus also lose its existence. 
The third condition is again on a different level: it is in principle dispensable 
in all cases. In fact every literary work serves more than one function. It may 
serve to amuse, to entertain, advance opinions, etc. as well as serving as a 
literary work. However, if we say that the literary work must in the typical 
case have only one primary function, there will be a point in retaining the 
condition: if in the typical case a literary work served two or more equally 
' prominent functions, our institution of literature would in all probability 
show different characteristics from what it does today. 


3 
To identify a text as a literary work is to place it within a well-known 
region of our concerns and to imply that all our conventional knowledge of 
how to deal with literary works applies to it. If the assumption that literature 
is an institution is correct, then to see something as a literary work is to see it 
as fulfilling a function defined by certain conventions. The nature of the 
function is dictated by considerations concerning what properties a literary 
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work must have to be valuable. To understand a literary work as a literary 
work is thus to understand how its properties (the identification of which 
are made possible by the institution of literature) contribute to aesthetic 
value (significance, purpose). The second stage of interpretation, literary 
explanation, must therefore be concerned with explaining the aesthetically 
valuable properties ofa literary work, and the interpretative conventions must 
be dictated by the evaluative conventions of the institution. Literary value 
would ultimately have to be explained in terms other than those designating 
the institutionally defined categories of literature—an explantion which 
would lead out of literary theory and into ethics and the general philosophy 
of value. 

Literary explantion can get off the ground only when a work has already 
been identified as a literary work, since this identification is the decision to 
apply to the text in question the interpretative and evaluative conventions 
of the literary institution. This second stage of interpretation can thus only 
be understood fully through a clarification of the function and content of the 
conventions of the institution, i.e. an attempt must be made to formulate and 
illustrate the rules which the reader implicitly follows in his understanding 
of the work. 

The line of argument justifying and determining such interpretation of, 
for example, the Story of the Man of the Hill in Tom Jones would be: 
(1) Tom Jones is a literary work. This conclusion is based on circumstantial 
evidence and is a conclusion about how the author wants his text to be 
construed. (2) The story being a part of a literary work, the reader’s task is to 
appreciate how it contributes to the aesthetic significance of the work. This 
is an institutional convention which dictates the form of the relevant response 
from the reader, who must conclude that (3) he must develop a hypothesis 
about this significance and try to show how the episode in question 
contributes to it. The interpretative hypothesis might employ a vocabulary 
of generalizing terms which serve the double function of identifying a set of 
elements, features or parts in the work and classifying them. A measure of 
the strength of the hypothesis is the degree of coherence it gives the work 
under interpretation, a measure which is in its turn derived from the evalua- 
tive principle that a literary work should itself possess a high degree of 
coherence. In so far as this way of defending the Story of the Man of the Hill 
is acceptable, it lends some measure of support to the conception of literature 
as an institution defined and governed by conventions. At the same time it 
throws some light on the role of conventions in literary understanding. 
However, an account of the point of the convention as well as of its use must 
be given if one wants to claim to be attempting a full explication of the 
second stage of interpretation (explanation). 

It was suggested in section 2 that the identification of a text as a literary 
work typically involves the attribution of intentions of framing or generic 
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intentions to the author. If one accepts this, and as a consequence that a literary 
work is a text aimed at aesthetic significance, a general hypothesis about 
aesthetic significance must be seen as an attempt to identify the author’s 
aim. And the discussion of how the single element, feature or part falls under 
this overall hypothesis must be construed as an attempt to understand how the 
author intended this element, feature or part to serve his aesthetic aim by 
contributing to the intended significance. Interpretation is thus an attempt 
to see the work as composed of elements serving the purpose of establishing 
the text as an aesthetic transaction. Every particular element is conceived 
in intentional terms, i.e. under the perspective of serving an end. 

An outline of the role of intention in the logic of literary understanding 
is now beginning to appear. The concept of intention plays a central role in 
both the identification and interpretation of a literary work. There can be no 
question of denying intention this role as has been the tendency in the 
poetics of the ‘new criticism’ and structuralism.? One cannot avoid appealing 
to intention and this ‘cannot’ is logical. Indeed, the concept of interpretation 
is an intentional concept. Interpretation presupposes motives, intentions or 
meanings to be discovered.‘ In so far as authorial intention offers scope for 
debate in literary theory, it must be a debate about evidence. For in the 
interpretation of intentional behaviour evidence of different types can be 
appealed to. Some of these types are not merely evidence but actually partial 
defining conditions for the intention involved. Thus the most important 
criterion for what a man meant to do is what he actually did. The action 
itself places limits on what one can claim was one’s intention. In addition to 
(x) the action itself, there is a range of other classes of evidence which together 
with the action constitute a sufficient condition for attributing a certain 
intention to the agent: (2) the agent’s further behaviour, including (3) his 
statements about his own action; (4) the circumstances in which the action 
took place and to which it was a response; (5) the personal history of the agent 
and in some cases (6) the history of the culture to which the agent belongs. 

In the case of literary works it is normal to offer only evidence of type (1) 
since this type of institutional transaction is usually met with in situations 
where most of the types of fact mentioned above as possible evidence for 
intention are inaccessible for most readers or at best very difficult to gain 
access to. However, there is a point of principle involved here: Is any other 
type of evidence than (1) relevant in interpretation? Can the institutional 
rules of literature deal with other types of evidence? The question of evidence 
in literary interpretation is a complex one because the institution itself is 
complex and it is not easy to discuss dispassionately because literature is a 
cultural value which people often want to incorporate in whatever scheme 
of values they themselves operate, thus forcing on it a logic of interpretation 
it really does not yield to. To escape these hazards it may be worth while 
taking other, more calculable risks. All institutional transactions have the 
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common feature that they are both created and governed by a set of rules 
among which are also the rules determining the nature and-purpose of the 
institution. For all institutions of this type the way of determining the in- 
tention of the single agent will be more or less the same. There is therefore 
some reason to believe thata look at another simpler type of institutional trans- 
action, more value-neutral than literature, will throw light on the problem of 
evidence in literature as well. The traditional choice for this sort of analogy is 
the game of chess. And though chess is importantly different from literature 
in most respects, this should not influence the question of principle con- 
cerning the way in which one determines the intention of an agent acting 
in accordance with the institutional rules. 

Say, then, that one wanted to determine the intention behind a certain 
move in a game of chess: what is needed is a description which will show 
how any move can be regarded as contributing to the institutionally defined 
purpose of the game, i.e. that of attempting to win. To understand the pur- 
pose of a certain move, the intention behind it, it is often necessary to refer 
it to such a strategy. An instruction manual for chess is wholly concerned 
with the teaching of strategies which are the standard equipment of compe- 
tent players. 

Even if one accepts the conclusions which can be drawn on the basis of 
chess, there is still room for controversy. For the example gives no guidelines 
for how one would delimit the personal history of the author or what areas 
of the history of the culture of which the author is a member would be rele- 
vant for interpretation. The greater simplicity of chess and the fact that it is 
relatively value-neutral make these two questions easy to settle for this 
institution. They are far more difficult and likely to rouse far more con- 
troversy for literature. But the point of the example was not to settle the 
controversy, only to provide the correct frame for it. 


4 

It is an unfortunate fact of the history of criticism that when Wimsatt and 
Beardsley came to deal with the problem which C. S. Lewis and E. M. W. 
Tillyard had debated under the heading “The Personal Heresy’,® they 
baptized their version of this sin “The Intentional Fallacy’. The point at 
issue in the controversy between Lewis and Tillyard was the place of the 
author’s personality in the appreciation of literary works. Tillyard argued 


. . . I believe we read Keats in some measure because his poetry gives a version of a 
remarkable personality of which another version is his life. The two versions are not the 
same but they are analogous. Part of our response to poetry is in fact similar to the 
stirring we experience when we meet someone whose personality impresses us.® 


This thesis does not require reference to the author’s intention but it raises 
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in its most acute form the problem of how far various features of the 
author’s history are relevant to poetic appreciation. 

When Wimsatt and Beardsley chose to renew the attack made by C. S. 
Lewis on this theory, they argued specifically that any possible causal 
connection between the author’s mental states and his work would be 
critically irrelevant.” To assume any role for this connection in criticism was 
to commit ‘The Intentional Fallacy’. Looking back with the hindsight of 
history it is clear that this ‘fallacy’ had nothing to do with intention. 
However, since the Wimsatt and Beardsley article was a part of a larger 
critical effort which tried to establish the autonomy of literary works and 
which became the prevalent view in many quarters for a generation, the 
debate came to be carried out under this label.8 The so-called anti-intention- 
alists carried the day in this debate, not so much perhaps because of the 
arguments offered in that debate, as because of the ‘revolution’ in philosophy 
which led to a rejection of the Cartesian model of mind and a complete 
change in the view of the external-internal relationship in the philosophy of 
mind. The anti-intentionalist victory and the ascendancy of the autonomy- 
theory banished intention as an acceptable topic in criticism and theory with 
the result that all the consequences of the revolution in philosophy for the 
concept of intention went unheeded in literary theory. Only recently have 
literary theorists again become aware of the necessity of invoking intention 
in order to explain how one understands literary works. One of the most 
deplorable legacies of the autonomy-theory is the crying need to bring 
literary theory up to date where intention is concerned and to assign a 
proper place to intention in the logic of literary understanding. The present 
article has attempted to move a step in that direction. 
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A NEW LOOK AT AESTHETIC DISTANCE 
H. Gene Blocker 


In Art and Illusion Gombrich voices his keen appreciation of the intriguing 
mysteries of illusionistic art. The basic puzzle is how an object can look like 
what we know it is not. Knowing the painting is a flat, two-dimensional 
piece of canvas does not spoil the appearance of virtual space in a third 
dimension. Appreciation of this puzzling phenomenon, along with a 
realization of its importance in art, goes back a long way in Western thinking. 
In the Iliad Homer praises Achilles’ shield because it looked like a freshly 
plowed field of earth although it was made of gold? 

The problem centres on the ambiguity of expressions such as ‘looks like’. 
Does Achilles’ gold shield ‘look like’ a field of plowed earth? In the sense 
in which ‘looks like’ means or implies ‘is taken to be’, it does not. In the 
sense in which ‘looks like’ means or implies ‘is taken not to be’ (that is, ‘looks 
like but isn’t’), it does. But what exactly is this latter sense? This is just the 
problem, stated linguistically. An easy way out is to say we understand the 
object to signify what it is not. But this ignores the visual element, that it 
looks like that. Any attempt to answer this ancient puzzle must avoid both 
extremes of deceptive illusion and an over-emphasis on cognition. And so the 
problem remains, how can an object look like what it is not, and what we 
know it is not, and, more important, what we know it is not by looking at it? 

The artistic illusion depends; to put it another way, on a recognition of 
the art medium in which the object is represented. This is implied, though 
probably not always fully recognized, by those fanciful stories which have 
accumulated down the ages of artists tricking people and animals, stories 
clearly meant to compliment the artist on his consummate skill at artistic 
representation. Not only must the viewer be fooled; he must, at least after 
the fact, know that he has been fooled. Without this the marvel of the work 
as an illusion would be lost. Any complete deception would obviously be 
an artistic failure. This is a complex point, and the narrators of the above 
stories were probably unable, without philosophical prodding, to sort out 
this confusing interplay of deception and recognition. Perhaps for them the 
supreme art would have been a work so life-like that, like Pygmalion, it 
was simply interchangeable with its subject matter. Of course that could 
only happen by destroying the object as a work of art. Art exists only so long 
as we are able to draw a distinction between object as represented and object 
as representation. 
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This necessary relationship is variously referred to in the literature, by 
Danto as ‘aboutness’, by Sartre as ‘transcendence’, by Marcuse as ‘two- 
dimensionality’, and more generally as ‘aesthetic distance’. In a total decep- 
tion that distinction is, by definition, lost and the viewer sees the object as and 
only as the object which it represents. But, again, even the narrator of the 
traditional story of the master brushing away the fly cleverly painted by a 
promising student is darkly aware of this point since the story always ends 
in recognition, and the appreciation is always made to follow from this 
recognition. Even if the innocent victim in the story is duped, we, the readers, 
are part of an élite which is privy to the fact that the fly is only painted on the 
canvas. If no one knew, it would remain for all practical purposes a plain, 
ordinary fly. 

Aristotle was also aware of this in attempting to account for differences 
in our response to the object represented and representations of that object,’ 
differences Aristotle rightly felt Plato had not always recognized. The delight, 
Aristotle says, is not in the object but in the recognition of the object as 
represented. 

To introduce some harmless terminology, let us say that in a total decep- 
tion (per impossibile) the medium is totally transparent. That is, one sees the 
object represented through the medium but does not see the fact that it is a 
representation in another medium—oil on canvas, for example. At the other 
extreme is total opacity of the medium. A naive viewer of a Picasso Cubist 
portrait, for example, might not, without coaching, see a figure in the painting 
at all, but only geometrical shapes on a flat canvas (which, ironically, may 
have been precisely the response sought by the artist). In these terms the 
point is that in illusionistic art the medium is both transparent and opaque. 
Since this sounds like a contradiction, we have succeeded in articulating a 
philosophical problem which adequately reflects the perplexing mystery of 
illusionistic art. 

In a previous paper I argued for a similar tension between the transparency 
and opaqueness of the conventional rules employed in any illusionistic art.’ 
Where the conventions are opaque, as they are when they are new or 
otherwise unfamiliar, the illusionistic effect is destroyed, and can only be 
restored as the rules fade from sight. In successful illusionistic art the rules 
have become sufficiently transparent to become implicit directions for seeing, 
though not so transparent we forget that it is art. Most representational art 
thus lies somewhere between these two extremes. We recognize the medium, 
but we also perceive forms within that medium. Unlike literature, we look 
at identifiable forms, visually recognizing and exploring them. This occurs 
in even the most stylized representational conventions, as for example in 
those lines drawings where we trace the outer visual boundary of the most 
significant objects with a single, continuous black line against white paper. 
So we can represent a man standing beside a table supporting a vase of 
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flowers. We can visually explore these objects somewhat as we would an 
actual scene, because we already know and have absorbed these conventions; 
they have become second nature to us, fading into the background and 
transparently revealing the objects represented. We trace the boundaries, 
imagine the volumes they encircle, getting a genuine feel for the reality 
portrayed. But of course we know objects are not bounded by fine black 
lines and we know they are not all white against a white background, and 
so on. That is, we are sufficiently distanced by the opaqueness of the medium 
to appreciate that it is a representation. 

Thus far we have simply articulated some very well-known facts about our 
response to illusionistic art. It looks like a vast field, but we know it’s only a 
gold shield. None the less, the significance of this familiar phenomenon may 
only now be coming to light. In the past the opacity of the medium was 
recognized as a contingent hindrance which artists simply had not yet 
overcome. Perspectival illusion depends on a single, fixed point of view which 
is destroyed as soon as the viewer opens his other eye or begins to walk 
about viewing the painting. However skilful the artist, the viewer can see the 
texture of the flat surface; he sees the cross-hatching of the warp and woof of 
the canvas across the fly, he sees the stippling on the plaster walls, and so on. 
Nor can paintings or photographs approach the light intensity of ordinary 
vision. But the ideal, none the less, appears to have been an art work in which 
the medium simply drops out of sight, becoming totally transparent. The 
outer limit an artist could actually achieve (and this was a contingent matter) 
` was to fool someone for a moment. Whether artists themselves actually 
aimed for this, they occasionally said they did and their viewers and critics 
certainly thought they did. Whatever they were doing, this was the domin- 
ant critical and aesthetic concept. 

A little reflection, of course, reveals the necessity of the medium’s being 
at least partially opaque. But, so far, only for a fairly trivial reason. In order 
to appreciate a painting aesthetically we must know that it is a painting! 
But there is another reason which may prove a more promising explanation 
of the puzzles surrounding realistic art. A careful examination of illusionistic 
technique by different artists would, I believe, show that artists deliberately 
reduce the transparency of the medium beyond what is minimally required 
to show that it is an art work. 

In the case of perspective art, for example, all that is required to show the 
work to be a painting, and not a window through which the viewer looks at 
a hillside beyond, is to put the painting in a recognizable frame. But there 
are usually other devices employed in the painting itself which further 
increase the opacity of the medium, techniques apparently designed to make 
us aware of the medium. For example, in an age when the scientific optics 
of single-point perspective were well known, systematic distortions of the 
principles of perspective were common. Radical foreground and background 
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objects are seldom as large or small as they should be and, as early photo- 
graphers discovered, produce distortions if they are so radically foreshortened. 
More interesting, in the same painting in which parallel horizontal lines 
converge to show depth, the parallel vertical lines do not. For example, the 
road leading up to a building converges, while the vertical sides of the building 
are parallel. From a strictly optical point of view, this is inconsistent; any 
part of an object farther away from the observer should produce a smaller 
retinal projection and therefore be represented by a smaller image on the 
picture plane. But when one looks at a tall building down the road, not only 
is the end of the road farther away than the spot on which the viewer is 
standing, but the top of the building is also further from the viewer than 
the bottom. If we foreshorten the one, why not the other? There are, of 
course, many reasons. It is the horizontal lines which are crucial for establishing 
the third dimension, especially in the development of Renaissance painting 
conventions, as clearly evidenced by Uccello, for example. Foreshortening 
objects within the virtual space thus created is less important for establishing 
depth and so tends to be ignored. But whatever his reasons, the artist is not 
apparently trying to achieve an all-out deception. He apparently wants only 
enough of perspective to suggest a third dimension and the place of solid 
objects in this virtual space: beyond that other factors take over which tend 
to play down perspective accuracy, such as clarity, form and composition. 

As Klee points out, an optically correct rendering of vertical parallels would 
be ‘psychologically incorrect’. ‘It isn’t wrong logically. . . . As representation 
of a floor pattern, this perspective rendering could be easily accepted. This 
picture is not incorrect logically but psychologically.’ One reason this 
arrangement is more easily seen as a receding horizontal form, such as a foor 
pattern, is that it conforms precisely to the well-known principle of perspec- 
tive first formulated by Euclid in Theorem 10 of his Optics that receding 
parallel horizontal lines below eye level rise upward as they converge on the 
projected picture plane. Since the base of the building is below eye level, 
the easiest way to read the picture is therefore as a receding rectangular 
horizontal form. Goodman refers to Klee’s stricture, reproducing Klee’s 
illustration (the frontispiece) in Languages of Art. Interestingly, a contemporary 
painter, Dana Loomis, has challenged Klee and Goodman by just such a 
‘psychologically incorrect’ painting. l 

Michael Polanyi points out a similar problem in trompe Poeil paintings 
which, under certain circumstances, achieve genuine optical deception. 
These unusual paintings appear distorted, however, when viewed from any 
but a single preferred vantage point (the optical centre of projection). Most 
representational paintings avoid such distortions, he argues, by fusing their 
two-dimensional flatness with correct perspective, fusing, in other words, 
what I am calling ‘opacity’ with ‘transparency’. Against Gombrich, who 
argued that we could see a painting either as a flat, two-dimensional arrange- 
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ment of pigment or as a three-dimensional picture, Polanyi argues we must 
do both at once. 


Such a painting includes both the perspective depth of its paint and the flatness of its 
canvas. These two contradictories being seen as one joint quality. . . . This union is not a 
fusion of complementary parts into a whole, but a fusion of contradictory features. . . . 
Thus we realize that the painter must aim from the very start at producing an image 
essentially different from natural appearances.® 


Thus successful representational paintings produce a unique ‘transnatural’ 
quality which defines the peculiar power of all representational art. Polanyi 
acknowledges his debt to the work of Pirenne, who earlier argued that what 
prevents our sense of distortion in an ordinary painting is our subsidiary 
awareness of the fact of its flat two dimensionality, bought, however, at the 
price of reduced perceptual depth. 

Pirenne points out, for example, that although both Leonardo and Raphael 
knew that spheres to the left and right of the centre of vision project elliptical 
images, they consistently represented such spheres in their paintings by true 
circles because the elliptical images appeared distorted and were therefore 
unacceptable. In their paintings, then, both Leonardo and Raphael deviate 
from the optics of vision by incorporating multiple centres of projection. 
Interestingly, the elliptical projections do not appear distorted when viewed 
from the right distance through a small opening in an opaque screen. In 
cases of this sort a genuine optical illusion is created whereby the viewer is 
made unaware of the surface of the two-dimensional image. As soon as the 
viewer can see this surface, however, the perceived distortion becomes 
pronounced. The conclusion Pirenne draws is that if the viewer is aware 
of the painting surface, correct optical perspective appears distorted and, 
conversely, that the sense of realism is achieved by correcting true optical 
perspective to accommodate the viewer’s awareness of the two-dimensional 
picture surface.” 

Arnheim has also argued a similar dynamically tensed combination of two- 
and threee-dimensionality in film perception.’ Since film photography does 
not include the essential stereoscopic depth cues of binocular vision, there is 
a sharp reduction in ‘perceptual constancies’ which significantly flatten the 
perceived depth and lead to familiar photographic distortions. 

In each case the argument is the same. Representational art avoids optical 
accuracy where conformity to it produces representational distortion, an 
avoidance which is only possible by combining the sense of realism with an 
awareness of the flatness of the two-dimensional medium. Not only does a 
representational painting or photograph duplicate the cause of perception, 
as in trompe-l'oeil, it must also be a perceived object, namely a picture, in its 
own right. 

The artist deviates from a purely transparent painting not only because he 
can’t do otherwise, nor simply to provide the minimal conditions for our 
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knowing it is an art work. He also does this deliberatly for aesthetic con- 
siderations. Somehow in order to achieve the aesthetic effect he wants an at 
least partially opaque medium. Arthur Danto has said that art resembles 
philosophy in its concern with the ‘space’ between reality and our representa- 
tions of that reality.? But it would appear from what we have been saying 
that art not only exists in this ‘space,’ but makes us conscious of it. Why? 

The traditional answer, however unclear and in need of reformulation, is 
essentially correct despite recent criticisms by George Dickie.” The tradi- 
tional answer is that ‘aesthetic experience’ requires ‘disinterested detachment’, 
or ‘distance’, which is in turn closely related to the cognitive or contem- 
plative nature of aesthetic experience. If an artist is to be able to say anything 
about an object, to interpret it in some way, then it is essential that he remove 
the viewer from a complete immersion in the object (subject matter). A 
picture of a chair can tell us something about the chair which the chair itself 
cannot because in our everyday use of the chair we scarcely notice it whereas 
in the picture we are prepared, precisely because it is a picture, to see it as a 
statement about chairs. Art works are not simply objects of a certain kind 
(man-made, formally constructed, etc.), but meta-objects, that is objects about 
other objects. This is the one criterion which seems to hold even of radical 
anti-art, such as the Dadaist ‘ready-mades’. The main difference between 
a bicycle wheel on an ordinary bicycle and Duchamp’s famous bicycle wheel 
is that the latter makes a statement about manufactured objects and art 
objects and the human society in which these are produced, while the former 
makes no statement whatever. This is also what lies behind the claim that 
art works are symbolic, though this too is misleading. Art works don’t 
symbolize anything in the convention-governed way other symbols do, but 
art works are understood to be objects which mean or refer beyond them- 
selves. And this would appear to be the motivating force (and the grain of 
truth) behind the realist theory of art. An art work does not look like or 
copy an object, but it can comment on it. 

It has long been recognized, then, that art absolutely assumes a distinction 
between the art object and the referential object, a distinction which must 
determine the viewer’s perception (otherwise it cannot count as an aesthetic 
experience). We can now begin to understand the need for both opaqueness 
and transparency in the art work. The transparency helps make the reference 
beyond itself possible and the opaqueness helps establish the fact that it is a 
referring process by keeping the distinction between referring object and 
referred-to object straight. But beyond this traditional recognition of 
broadly correct conclusions there is no traditional understanding, or even 
hypothesis, as to why this is so, in particular why opaqueness is required for 
the art work to be able to make a comment on the world. Despite the 
severity of Dickie’s objections the traditional notion of aesthetic distance 
can be maintained, but only by rewriting it in a more compelling light. 
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Here we might profit by a suggestion from Heidegger’s account of the 
tension between absorption in and detachment from the world in his account 
of authenticity and the related notion of fallenness.!1 There is a possibility 
worth pursuing that a parallel relationship exists between the conflicting 
desires for transparency and opaqueness in art. In Heidegger’s account we 
project our own concerns upon the world but we do this blindly, not 
realizing our responsibility, resulting in a kind of naive realism. As a result 
these concerns tend to objectify themselves and seem to us part of an inde- 
pendent, alien reality. But never completely. The self-alienation of the 
above process creates an equal and opposite reaction which reminds us of 
our responsibility for the conceptual configuration of our world, resulting 
in a kind of phenomenalism, or subjective idealism. But neither can this 
succeed completely, for complete self-responsibility implies the inherent 
meaninglessness of things-in-themselves, and this possibility drives us back 
into a comfortable absorption in things. And so on, back and forth, dia- 
lectically, like a pendulum, the net result of which is a kind of dull anxiety, 
neither fully accepting nor completely forgetting our responsibility. 

The suggested parallel in art would be that between the creation of 
original artistic insights on the one hand and the need for public, conventional 
means of expressing this, on the other. First, consider a simple case just to 
illustrate the dialectical tug-of-war which might exist between these two. 
Why should an artist want to say anything at all? Much of what he has to say 
has in some sense already been said many times before. But in ways which no 
longer interest us. They are too routinely known, having been reduced to 
commonplaces. They have attached themselves publicly to the world and 
now appear to us part of a permanent background to which, as such, we no 
longer pay any heed. So stating the truth is not enough. We must combine 
truth with getting our audience to come to see this truth for themselves. But 
to do that we will have to focus on ourselves as the interpretative centres of 
original meaning. What we need is to recover from our aesthetic ‘fallenness’ 
in which artistic achievements of the past seem an obvious, permanent, 
natural part of the landscape. We will want to focus on the artist working 
through the medium and away from the previously revealed world referred 
to. Hence towards opacity and away from transparency. If we succeed, 
we establish a sense of having discovered some new aspect of a familiar 
situation revealed only from our new perspective. But now this new way 
will become familiar, copied, studied and finally deteriorate into a conven- 
tion-blind part of the world. Now the medium fades from sight and the 
predisclosed object looms. Transparency overtakes opacity, and the process 
begins all over again. 

The point has been clearly grasped by writers such as Ionesco. 


When a thing or an idea is fashionable, it’s often mere repetition—a cliché emptied of 
its content, its truth, its discovery. . . .1* [We are] lost in the impersonal world of the 
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‘one’; it is necessary, therefore, to put everything in question again, it is necessary to 
reconsider the very basis of speech, to go back to axioms. . . . But each new system of 
expression, once it has become a convention, or an acquisition, or a cliché, or an 
ideology, loses its essential truth. . . . Every work of art is the materialization of an 
almost indescribable personal experience, it is putting a language in question again, it is 
a rediscovery or a discovery of the world seen by the poet for the first time. The poet 
cannot invent new words . . . of course. But the handling of the words . . . renews them. 
The reader . . . must in turn be able to receive this new virginity.1# 


Ionesco also realizes that the inevitable degeneration of original insight into 
lifeless clichés is already affecting his own work and that of his fellow 
Absurdists, especially in their techniques of dislocating language. 


Alas, all the sincerity, all the authenticity, all the truth, everything that I have lived and 
felt all by myself is already disappearing in clichés, expressions that belong to the public 
patrimony and to men in general. . . 14 What once looked like the dislocation of language 
now seems very clear to us. The way of expressing a certain disaster is starting to 
congeal again and increasing the distance between us and the disaster. This disjointed 
language has reconstructed itself in another way; or rather, the dislocation, having as it 
were congealed, now looks to us like a new coherence . . . perhaps I should say, like a 
new crust, an armour. This is why the great themes have always to be reworked 
relived, re-examined.15 


Ironically, transparency creates its own kind of distance, as Ionesco 
remarks in the passage above. In transparency word and object are confused 
and assimilated to one another. Reality is thus domesticated and its brute, 
untamed existence is lost sight of, as Roquetin discovers in Sartre’s Nausea. 
Paradoxically, only by distancing ourselves from the object and severing 
word and object can we recapture the sense of an alien reality altogether 
transcending the reach of words and concepts. 

The point has also been recognized traditionally though misdescribed as 
the ancient tension between form and content. The reaction to an exaggerated 
concern with subject matter (transparency) has been the equally exaggerated 
concern with the formal features of the art medium itself (opacity). In this 
stage of the dialectic movement artists and their supporters will say that the 
art work creates itself, has its own internal logic or necessity, that it is only 
about itself, and so on. But this way of putting it is unfortunate in opposing 
the realism of content with the anti-realism of form. That is, the contrast 
comes across misleadingly as a concern with revealing reality as opposed to 
another, quite different concern with art itself, whereas the contrast ought 
to be that between reality and comment-on-reality. Form is important not 
because it obviates our interest in reality, but because it makes us aware of 
the creative enterprise in our continuous efforts at making sense of this 
reality. l 

The point can also be effectively made in the Wittgensteinian language of 
continuous and dawning aspects in seeing-as, as I have argued elsewhere.1° 
Where conventions are totally absorbed they are not recognized as con- 
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ventions and we are engaged in continuous seeing-as; when we become 
aware of them as conventions the aspect dawns on us as an aspect. 

As an example, consider the history of modern abstract art in reaction from 
the realistic, academic art inherited from the Renaissance. The artists of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries objected to the transparency of 
the realist painting of their day. The object represented dominated attention, 
leaving little room for any consideration of artistic interpretation, handling, 
and so on. Academic painters were perceived as slavishly copying reality as 
ordinarily perceived by everyone. Of course, this was not the case at all. 
The tradition of Renaissance-academic realism is just as convention-bound as 
Post-Impressionist or Abstract Expressionist art. It took centuries to work all 
‘this out in a culturally, socially acceptable way. But once it had become 
widely accepted, these conventions became transparent. And thereby lost 
much of their impact. Early viewers were amazed at Giotto’s skill and 
humanistic rendering; we tend to be rather bored by this sort of realism (or 
were until a few years ago when New Realist painters began asserting 
themselves). 

The solution was ‘bring the eye back to the picture plane’. That is, make 
people see the oil pigment on canvas; make the medium opaque and thereby 
reduce the transparency of the object represented. This proved extremely 
difficult since the old conventions governed everyone’s perceptions of 
paintings. But gradually it happened, from more medium awareness and 
less object recognition to almost total absorption in medium and almost 
total loss of represented object in radically nonrepresentational abstract art 
of the mid twentieth century. It is obvious here at least that artists such as 
Picasso wanted opacity. Cubism tricked early viewers in following depth 
cues back to the surface of the canvas. Similarly Japanese prints were popular 
in Paris around the turn of the century because of their flatness which 
forced consideration on their purely decorative quality. This quality was 
then successfully exploited by artists such as Matisse, who ignored the depth 
cues of modelling in favour of flat, homogeneously shaded areas of primary 
colour which could only be seen as abstract shapes on a two-dimensional 
plane. 

Weare now witnessing the beginning of the swing of the pendulum in the 
other direction, which represents the opposite side of the misunderstanding 
about ‘form’ and ‘content’. Medium-opaque art conceals the represented 
object and thus becomes progressively alienated from reality. Such art is 
more and more irrelevant to the world we live in; it says nothing about our 
world, nor does it contribute in any way to the creative effort in formulating 
some compelling interpretation of that world. And so Realism is making a 
come-back. The intellectual rationale for any art movement tends to be 
extremist, and New Realism is no exception. Robbe-Grillet, for example, 
said that his art had become totally transparent.” The critical vocabulary 
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has now made a complete turn-about from claims of complete opacity to 
those of total transparency, both of which are, of course, wildly exaggerated 
descriptions of the art they purport to characterize. But such hyperbolic 
claims do reveal the perceived objectives, most recently that away from 
opaqueness towards greater transparency, away from formal autonomy 
towards greater reality-involvement. But art appears incapable of occupy- 
ing either absolute extreme, and this is what is valuable in Heidegger’s 
suggestion. Art is essentially stuck in between these two contradictory 
objectives, and must define itself in a dynamic tension between absolute 
opacity and total transparency. Valuable artistic representation must exist 
in the tension between these extremes, allowing the viewer to absorb realistic 
conventions sufficiently to get a sense of the reality of the object portrayed, 
but not so much that he forgets that it is an artistic comment on the object 
rooted in aesthetic conventions and artistic creativity. At the same time our 
involvement with the creative possibilities of the medium must not go so far 
as to obscure the object which is thereby being revealed in a new way. 

If this analogy could be worked out, it might help us understand the 
familiar historical pattern of first establishing a convention and then rejecting 
it in favour of a new one, which is itself later rejected, and so on. But more 
important, it might shed valuable light on the epistemological sources of art. 
In brief, it suggests that artistic truth is not what is revealed but the revealing 
of it. Since neither total transparency nor complete opacity can achieve the 
latter, both must be rejected as artistic goals. Total transparency hides the 
act of revealing by simply showing the object. Total opaqueness fails to 
reveal an object. Revealing, we may say, takes two—an object and a recog- 
nized sense of discovering that object through that revelation. Transparency 
gives us all object and no discovering; opaqueness gives us all inventiveness 
and no object. Knowing in this sense is seeing that something is true about 
an object and knowing our own creative contribution to that understanding. 
Art thus rests uneasily on this unstable, but healthy mixture of transparency 
and opacity. 
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THE CREATIVE PROCESS IN ART 
Haig Khatchadourian 


I 


THE CENTRAL question in this paper, like the central question in two well 
known essays on the subject, Vincent Tomas’s ‘Creativity in Art’! and 
Monroe Beardsley’s “On the Creation of Art’,? is: ‘What goes on in the 
interval [“between the incept® and the final touch’—between the thought 
‘I may be on to something here’ and the thought ‘It is finished’4]—how the 
work of art comes into existence and takes on its character through the stages 
or phases of this process.’ Both Tomas and Beardsley distinguish two seem- 
ingly opposed answers to this question: what Beardsley calls the Propulsive 
Theory and the Finalistic Theory; and like Tomas (but with certain qualifi- 
cations), he subscribes to the former.’ Both theories maintain that the 
creative process, or C-process for short, is at least partly controlled, but 
differ in their account of this control. Beardsley defines the two theories thus: 
“According to . . . the Propulsive Theory [hereafter called the P-Theory] the 
controlling agent is something that exists prior to the creative process, and 
presides over it throughout. According to the Finalistic Theory [hereafter 
called the F-Theory] the controlling agent is the final goal toward which the 
process aims’.* But whereas Beardsley holds that the incept exerts ‘positive 
control’ over the development of the work, Tomas confines the control 
involved to the ‘negative control’ that he claims the artist’s critical judgement 
exerts over the work-in-progress. 

A great deal of confusion can be avoided if we understand exactly what 
counts as a nonfinalistic as opposed to a finalistic C-process; and in the rest 
of this section we shall attempt to do so. 

The essentials of the nonfinalistic theory (of which the Propulsive Theory 
is a special form) appear to be these (a) that the controlling agent, the ‘original 
cteative impulse’, constitutes the causal agency of which the incept is the 
direct or immediate product; and (b) that once the incept (or cluster of 
incepts) is generated, the creative impulse propels the work by the control 
it exerts through the incept(s). The creative impulse develops the work 
through the ‘positive control’ exerted by the incept. Utilizing this charac- 
terization of the P-theory, we must connect Tomas’s notion of negative 
critical control with the incept’s positive control in order to fit it into the 
(pure) nonfinalistic theory. 
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One of the chief ways in which the incept may exert positive control on 
its further developments is through the demand for aesthetic unity, par- 
ticularly organic unity. But the demand for unity merely requires, generally 
speaking, certain lines of development and not others, one of a number of 
possible modes of organization or development. It rarely if ever uniquely 
determines a particular organization or development. With certain qualifi- 
cations different ways of organizing can be more or less equally unified, even 
organic; for this becomes progressively less true as the work-in-progress 
approaches completion. Consequently the work’s development may depend 
not only on the incept, and so on the creative impulse as such, but on other, 
contextual factors that are also ‘internal’ to the artist; e.g. his temperament 
and personality, past experience, conception of good art, aesthetic taste, 
general value system and likes and dislikes, and his frame of mind at the 
time. On the other hand it is logically possible for a particular artist (i) to 
have an original vision of a goal, and (ii) spontaneously receive an incept 
whose causal conditions do not include (i) but consist in a deep-lying, sub- 
conscious impulse. And though the preconceived goal may not generate or 
help generate the incept, we can conceive it as (iii) exerting ‘positive control’ 
over the incept’s development by influencing the artist’s handling of that 
incept; i.e. by providing a ‘principle’ of organization along the lines described 
above. Indeed, the blueprint of the work-to-be may answer quite well to the 
particular incept’s‘internal’ demand for unity of development. It may consist 
precisely in a vision of a unified whole whose elements are of the kind exem- 
plified by the particular incept(s); and so it may itself point the way to the 
incept’s further development, and consciously influence the artist in his 
subsequent handling of it. When that happens, the incept’s further develop- 
ment, and the work’s development, will be controlled both by the incept 
(hence the original creative impulse) and the envisaged goal. 

What is more likely than this, however, is a state of tension or even 
conflict between the external demands of the goal and the incept’s internal 
demands. When that happens, a work’s development may depend on the 
artist’s completely ignoring one of the two—resulting in a purely ‘finalistic’ 
or a purely ‘nonfinalistic’ development—or his modifying his vision in the 
light of the incept; or vice versa. In the latter two cases the development 
would have a finalistic or a nonfinalistic slant without being entirely the one 
or the other. 

Finally, it is conceivable that the creative impulse which is assumed to 
generate the incept and so to satisfy one of the requirements of the non- 
finalistic theory as characterized earlier, may be sometimes generated, partly 
at least, by a conscious vision of a goal in the artist’s mind. The artist’s 
dwelling on it—sometimes involuntarily or obsessively—may trigger 
unconscious processes that ‘reappear’ as a creative impulse; indeed, if the 
vision itself becomes ‘programmed’ in the artist’s mind, it may conceivably 
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result in incepts that the mind unconsciously fashions after it. That is, the 
incepts may be the subconscious mind’s response to the demands of the 
vision. If this does ever happen, the C-process, on Beardsley’s (and Tomas’s) 
definition of the P-theory and the F-theory, would be finalistic in one sense 
and nonfinalistic—propulsive—in another! The ultimate controlling agent 
would be the envisaged goal; hence the C-process would be essentially 
finalistic; yet there would also be a creative impulse which propels the work 
towards its completion. Indeed it is even possible to conceive of the original 
vision as disappearing or as being brushed aside by the artist, and so ceasing 
to be the conscious controlling agent, once it (subconsciously) generates the 
incept. The latter could then control the rest of the C-process. 

The foregoing theoretical possibilities show that there can be all sorts of 
intermediate cases involving elements which illustrate both types of account 
under consideration; which show that the two accounts are not mutually 
exclusive as defined by Beardsley, or even as I elaborated on them earlier 
in propositions (a) and (b). Of course we can take care of some of the possible 
combinations mentioned by expressly stipulating that in the P-theory the 
controlling agent must be distinct from any preconceived goal and must 
not itself be a product or effect of such a goal. In the case of the F-theory we 
must stipulate that the vision of a goal must not be the product of an original 
creative impulse, or not one which also generates the incepts(s). The alter- 
native to these stipulations, which I shall generally adopt, is to avoid talking 
as much as possible of finalistic’ and ‘nonfinalistic’ C-processes as a whole, 
and simply to describe, in the light of the available empirical data, in 
straightforward nontechnical language, the varieties of things that happen 
when artists write novels, compose music and so on. 


II 


The empirical data available to us respecting the nature of the C-process 
take a variety of forms. They include what artists tell us about the ways in 
which they have, or believe they have, created particular works, what others 
observe them to be doing when they create their art, and—in some respects 
pethaps most important of all—the artists’ work books, sketches and various 
drafts of their writings, drawings, compositions and so on. An unprejudiced 
examination of these materials appears to show that the C-process, as a type 
of process, may exhibit at least the following six patterns. In addition to being 
nonexhaustive, however, this six-fold classification is anything but precise 
since it involves all sorts of overlapping as well as borderline cases. Moreover 
the phenomena included under each head are usually heterogeneous; and a 
more rigorous classification would separate some of the things included 
under each head into distinguishable sub-patterns or, in some cases, separate 
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patterns. But with all its crudity it gives a sense of the great complexity and 
variety of the creative processes in art. 

(A) At the end of the spectrum we find works which have been created 
without any, or with scarcely any, (1) vision of the work-to-be created, even 
of the vaguest or most general kind, or (2) any particular purpose that the 
work to be created is intended to serve. (In some cases only the bare intention 
or desire to produce a work of art of some undefined nature, or at most a 
poem, a painting, a song, etc., may be present.) Here the incept or the set of 
successive incepts emerging as the work takes shape, together with the 
artist’s critical judgement, presides over the work-in-progress until its 
completion. Consequently this type of case (Type-A case) is in line with 
Tomas’s and Beardsley’s nonfinalistic theory in its pure form; and Beardsley 
does furnish considerable empirical evidence for this pattern in his essay. It is 
noteworthy, however, that Beardsley’s examples, as well as some or all of 
those I shall give, do not provide direct evidence of the incept’s actual 
exertion of positive control over the process. In these instances the evidence 
for it is indirect, derived from the fact that some of the art so created possesses 
a high degree of organic unity. 

Clear cases of the present pattern are provided by Surrealist art, Action 
Painting and Happenings. A more specific example would be provided by 
Wordsworth’s famous statement that ‘all good poetry is the spontaneous 
overflow of powerful feelings’ if it can be taken as a correct description of the 
way Wordsworth himself created his poetry as opposed to merely being an 
expression of his belief how poetry, to be good poetry, should be written. 
Leo Tolstoy’s letters provide more tangible examples. The following excerpt 
from a letter written by the young Tolstoy in 1857 is a good example of the 
‘propulsive’ character of a creative impulse generating an incept: 


Darling Uncle Fet:— And maybe, contrary to my will and consciousness, it is not I, 
but a story which is sitting within me and has not yet come to maturity, that is making 
me love you. . . . Do as you please, but ’twixt manure and hen-bane something drives 
me to go and compose. It is lucky I do not allow myself, and will not allow myself, to 
write as yet. . . . Druzhinin begs me, as a friend, to write a story. Really, I want to write 
one, I will write one just to beat the band.’ 


(Note the reason Tolstoy gave for wanting to write a story. This type of 
reason is different from an artist’s giving or attempting to give a work he 
creates a certain artistic or extra-artistic purpose. For an example of the 
latter, cf. Wordsworth, under (B).) 

‘Indeterminate’ or aleatory music, such as many of the compositions of 
John Cage, Stockhausen and Xenakis, provides further examples of the 
Type-A C-process—or, at least, its nonfinalistic aspect. (Whether the notion 
of a propulsive creative impulse is applicable to aleatory music, or electronic 
music in general, is a question I shall leave for another occasion.) Here no 
vision of the completed work exists or by the nature of the case can possibly 
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exist. What is ‘given’ is mainly or wholly a ‘principle’ of random composition 
(in Cage’s case sometimes derived from the Chinese book I Ching). Fontana 
Mix (1958) is a good example of Cage’s aleatory music. This work ‘is based 
on a series of programmed transparent cards which, when superimposed, 
give a graph for the random selection of electronic sounds, the alterations of 
frequency, duration, timbre, and the processes of looping, splicing, etc.; it 
may be combined in performance with a vocal piece, Aria (1958).’8 Robert 
Ashley, a member of the ONCE group, an ensemble of musicians, dancers, 
artists and designers based in Ann Arbor, Michigan, says: 


Some groups play without any form of written score whatsoever (notably AMM Music), 
all decisions being made by spontaneous mutual interaction during the performance. 
In Stockhausen’s most recent scores only a musical process is notated, and not a final 
aural result. The performances of these works given by his own group .. . are thus 
invaluable in enabling us to form a complete picture of the works, only half of which 
is contained in the score.® 


The parallel between this and Conceptual (or Concept) art is obvious. 
Like the music just described, the latter would exemplify among other 
things the present pattern of creation provided that the execution of the 
concept in Conceptual art, and the indulgence in the process in the case of the 
preceding avant-garde music, is considered? (as I believe it should be) part of 
the creative process in these exceptional cases. 

(B) At the other end of the spectrum we find instances of artistic creation 
which start with (1) some definite, quite specific and well worked out plan, 
vision or blueprint of the work-to-be-created, and/or (2) some specific 
purpose (whether strictly artistic or not) which the work-to-be-created 
(whether or not already envisaged) is intended to have. Further this plan, 
vision or purpose serves as the basis or model for the artist’s development, or 
even acceptance or rejection, of his ‘raw materials’—the imagery, tonal 
combinations, harmonies, ideas, story line, etc. he gets. (Whether or not 
he succeeds in embodying this conception or this purpose in some degree or 
other in the particular work, is immaterial to the present form of C-process.) 
Since (1) is more important than (2) for our purposes, I shall first briefly 
illustrate (2) in order to dismiss it and concentrate on (1). Wordsworth’s 
Preface to the Second Edition of Lyrical Ballads provides a good example. 
There he states that ‘the poems in these volumes’ differ from contemporary 
verses which are trivial and mean at least by fact that ‘each of them has a 
worthy purpose’.!° The next sentence is significant: ‘Not that I always begin 
to write with a distinct purpose formerly conceived; but habits of meditation 
have, I trust, so prompted and regulated my feelings, that my description of 
such objects as strongly excite these feelings, will be found to carry along 
with them a purpose.’ Some commissioned works are further examples that 
come to mind. I mean those in which the work’s intended social, political, 
philosophical, religious or other purpose is specified by the customer or 
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patron. The commissioning of what became J. S. Bach’s Goldberg Variations 
by the insomniac Count Kaiserling, who commissioned Bach to write some 
‘smooth and somewhat lively’ clavier pieces so that ‘he might be a little 
cheered up by them in his sleepless nights’, is an amusing illustration. (It also 
illustrates pattern (F). See later.) The numerous commissions that Renaissance 
artists received from their patrons, such as the various commissions that 
Michelangelo received from the popes of his day, aré further illustrations of 
this. 

In the case of (1), the artist starts with a definitive vision which goes beyond 
the mere wish or desire to paint a painting or to write a poem, or even some 
purpose he may intend it to serve: if he is a painter, he knows he wants it to 
be a landscape, a still life, a portrait, a non-objective painting, and so on; 
and he may also know what technique, materials, colour schemes, forms or 
subject matter (if any) it would utilize. Indeed, he may have a mental picture 
of the ‘completed’ painting, perhaps down to details. This type of case is in 
line with the pure or extreme form of the F-theory; especially if the artist’s 
vision plays a prominent (I would not go so far as to say an exclusive) role 
in determining the direction and termination of the C-process: hence if the 
resulting work embodies it in a high degree.. 

One of the best examples of what appears to be a well worked out vision 
that the artist had early in the C-process, and which played a dominant role 
in the subsequent developments of the work and the final form it took, is 
provided by Dostoevsky’s writing of The Brothers Karamazov. In his intro- 
duction to The Notebooks for the Brothers Karamazov, Edward Wasiolek 
notes: ‘The notes for The Idiot, The Possessed, and A Raw Youth, and to a 
lesser extent the notes for Crime and Punishment show us a Dostoevsky in 
search of his theme, narrative structure, and the identity of his major charac- 
ters. They show us a Dostoevsky multiplying variants and trying out charac- 
ter and subject in different modes and different circumstances.’ And so on. 
In other words, the writing of these novels constitutes a paradigm of Type-A 
C-process. On the other hand, “The notes for The Brothers Karamazov are not 
those of germination, quest, and discovery. Dostoevsky knows what he is 
writing about; the subject is firm, the identities of the chief characters are 
fixed, and the basic dramatic situation is clear. . . . The difference between 
notes and novel are differences between schematic representation and dra- 
matic embodiment, summary and amplification, between ideas and the 
dramatization of the ideas.’ However, Wasiolek later notes that ‘large por- 
tions of the novel [The Brothers Karamazov] find no reflection in the notes’. 

The fact that, in general, the notes for the novel ‘are less full and varied 
than one would wish’, illustrates the next, Type-C (or even ‚perhaps, Type-A) 
C-processes rather than the present, Type-B processes. No evidence capable 
of deciding between these two possibilities appears to be available.“ 

We cannot be absolutely sure that Dostoevsky’s conception of The Brothers 
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Karamazov, which unfolds in his notes for the novel, came at the outset of the 
C-process. But the following data appear to support the view that it did. 
Ina letter to V. V. Mikhailov, dated March 1878, Dostoevsky wrote: ‘I have 
conceived and shortly will begin a large novel, in which many children and 
especially young children of about 7 to 16 years of age will take part... .’ 
Wasiolek adds: ‘But it was not until 11 July 1878 that Dostoevsky wrote that 
“the novel has begun . . . it has just begun.” The real beginnings of The 
Brothers Karamazov must be put in July 1878 when Dostoevsky wrote the 
first four chapters of the first book in rough form.’!2 

(C) Intermediate between the Type-A and Type-B patterns, and not 
sharply distinguished from the latter, we find a broad range of cases, some 
of which manifest the presence and influence of increasingly definite and 
specific conceptions, ideas, plans, purposes (as well as, sometimes, general 
ideals, theories or creeds), while others manifest increasingly general and vague 
conceptions and correspondingly attenuated goal-directed processes. In 
addition to the preceding examples from The Brothers Karamazov, Crime and 
Punishment appears to exemplify this pattern to some extent.13 The compo- 
sition of Lyrical Ballads as described by Coleridge in Biographia Literaria, 
Ch. XIV, appears to provide another example. Michelangelo’s creative 
Processes appear to provide further examples of careful planning. 

(D) A fourth pattern can be discerned in some instances. I mean the 
existence of some artistic (1) task or (2) problem, which plays some role to be 
specified in the C-process. Now there are two possible views that must be 
distinguished at this point. The first would maintain that the C-process as a 
whole can be properly or even best described as the performance of some 
task or the solution (or attempted solution) of some qualitative problem. 
The task or problem inyolved is provided by the work-to-be-created itself, 
is ‘internal’ to it. On this theory the developmental phase of the C-process is 
a process of finding the ‘right’ means for the solution of the problem or the 
performance of the task posed, whether by an incept, a vision of the comple- 
ted work, a purpose the work is intended to serve, or something else still. 
The theory would add that this account is independent of whether the artist 
consciously sets out to solve some problem or to perform a particular task 
arising from the nature of the work-to-be-created. 

On the alternative view artists consciously and deliberately set themselves 
some technical or other artistic (or even extra-artistic) task to perform, or 
some problem to solve, whenever they produce art. This latter view is a 
straightforward factual claim; but as a universal claim, it is, I think, patently 
false. There is no evidence supporting it; on the contrary, there is consider- 
able evidence against it. For example, Henry Moore states that he sometimes 
‘begins a drawing with no preconceived problem to solve’.14 Nevertheless 
the theory is a correct account of some part or aspect of certain C-processes. As 
Moore himself continues: ‘Or sometimes I start with a set subject; or to solve, 
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in a block of stone of known dimensions, a sculptural problem I’ve given myself, and 
then consciously attempt to build an ordered relationship of forms. . . ° 
The ‘qualitative problem’, as David Ecker calls it,1® or the task in question, 
may take a variety of forms. It may be (a) a technical problem or task, either 
formal or material, or (b) a problem or task respecting the effect(s), mood or 
atmosphere to be created. It may come after an incept has been given?” or at 
the very start of the C-process. Tolstoy’s composition of War and Peace 
illustrates this pattern. Thus Leo Wiener writes: 
War and Peace proceeded slowly, the chief obstacle being the double problem set to 
himself by Tolstoy, of developing the historical plot by the side of the action of the 
characters. . . . He not only investigated historical documents for his novel, but even 


went down to the battle-field at Borodino, in order to get the local colouring. At the 
same time he was interested in philosophy and was carried away by Schopenhauer.1® 


Commissioned works frequently exemplify the present pattern; i.e. when- 
ever the work’s purpose, effect, ‘message’ or certain elements of design, or 
the subject or theme, are specified by the customer or patron. This poses for 
the commissioned artist the task of finding the appropriate artistic means for 
achieving the intended purpose, or the best way of utilizing and incorporating 
the given elements or design or of achieving the desired effects. A somewhat 
different type of example is provided by the technical exercises or problems 
that beginning artists and students of art—sometimes even established 
masters—set for themselves in order to attain proficiency in handling a 
particular „artistic form, style, genre or technique, or in utilizing certain 
materials. An example of the former is the arduous exercises that the young 
Victor Hugo assigned to himself when he set out to write verse in a variety 
of conventional forms and styles, and the like. In some instances, e.g. where 
art students copy the masters in some art gallery, the activity in question 
cannot be regarded as a C-process since the result is mere reproduction and 
not original art (in a descriptive sense of ‘original’). But in other instances, 
especially in the case of established artists, we do have a bona fide C-process. 
The activity results in what we call ‘original art’ in the present sense of the 
phrase, though not always in very good art. 

Other examples are provided by the young Stendhal and Tolstoy. Robert 
Page, in his Introduction to the former’s private diaries, says the following 
about his life in Paris, in 1802: ‘Still under the influence of his mathematical 
triumphs at school, he naively tried to reduce the art of writing comedies 
to an algebraic formula. Doggedly, he sought, as he was to seek for many 
years, the open sesame to greatness.’ Again, while working on La Pharsale, 
Beyle noted: ‘I must place such of my heroes as are motivated by this passion 
among the people most thoroughly imbued with it, at the time of its most 
powerful manifestation. I must study this passion in the monuments of this 
people: its poetry, history, sculpture, painting, etc. . . .’ Page adds: “The 
preoccupation with the passions was the work of his entire life.’ Here is 
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clearly a large aim or purpose which Stendhal took upon himself throughout 
his life—not just in the specific C-processes involved in writing his poetry, 
plays and (later) novels—to embody in his art as perfectly as he could. 

Page notes later: ‘From the outset he had taken Shakespeare as his 
model. . . .’ and: “There remained only to discover a rule for making his 
comedies comic. . . .’ Finally Page notes that in composing his first comedy, 
Les Deux Hommes, ‘he servilely followed those tyrannical rules of classicism 
he was later to find so ridiculous’. 

The possible relation between Type-D and Type-B1 or Type-C C-pro- 
cesses is obvious: the task or problem which an artist may set his mind or 
hand to (or which, unbeknownst to him, may face him) is sometimes pro- 
vided by a previsioned (1) conception or (2) purpose, ideal, theory or creed. 
This is already illustrated by Page’s preceding account. Finally, we should 
recall that an artist may deliberately imitate the styles of other artists for the 
purposes of parody or satire (e.g. James Joyce’s parody of a score of famous 
styles in Ulysses); or a composer may pen a set of Variations on a theme 
by another composer(e.g. Beethoven’s ‘Thirty Three Variations on a Waltz 
by Diabelli, or Brahms’s ‘Variations on a Theme by Haydn’). Or, finally, 
one composer may pay homage to another by creating a work ‘after’ that 
composer (e.g. Stravinsky’s ‘Suite Italienne,’ after Pergolesi). These illustrate 
a different sort of example of the present creative pattern. 

Turning to the former view of the C-process as qualitative problem solving 
or as task handling, it can be readily considered as an a priori or analytical 
claim, following from the meaning assigned by its advocates to the terms 
‘creative process in art’, ‘creation of art’, ‘problem solving’ and ‘task’. As such 
it would be uninteresting and useless for our purposes. 

Alternatively it may be possible to construe the view as a factual claim; 
though I find it difficult to see how it can be empirically confirmed or discon- 
firmed. In any event limitations of space prevent me from going into it here. 

(E) A pattern somewhat different from any of those hitherto discussed, 
though clearly similar in some ways to the Type-B and Type-C patterns, is 
discernible in some cases. Here the artist starts from a complete work of art 
created by another artist and (1) creates a new work (a) based on or adapted 
from, or (b) inspired by it, or (2) (a) edits or (b) rewrites it. On the other hand 
he may (3) take a work left unfinished (or seemingly unfinished) by its 
creator and complete it. Examples of (z)(a) are plentiful; e.g. art-films based 
on or adapted from literature. Two of the many examples of (1) (b) are 
Mussorgsky’s “Pictures from an Exhibition’ inspired by the paintings of 
Victor Hartmann, and Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘Scheherazade’ inspired by the 
Arabian Nights. An example of (2)(a) is Rimsky-Korsakov’s editing of Boro- 
din’s unfinished ‘Prince Igor’ and Mussorgsky’s ‘Khovanshehma’. Shakes- 
peare’s early rewriting of plays by other Elizabethan playwrights illustrates 
(2)(b): while his basing Hamlet on Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy illustrates 
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(1)(a). Rimsky-Korsakov’s total rewriting of Mussorgsky’s completed “Boris 
Godunov’ .is another (but misguided) example of (2)(b). The notorious 
‘completion’ of Schubert's ‘Unfinished Symphony’ is a good example of (3). 
Finally, an artist may (4) ‘reproduce’ a work by another artist in a different 
medium than the original. Examples are provided by Andy Warhol, Robert 
Rauschenberg in his later works, Richard Hamilton and Rosalyn Drexler, 
who ‘work from photographs, either copying them or using a pasting of 
silk-screen techniques to transfer them onto a canvas. The photos are then 
retouched or altered to suit the artist’s purposes.’° One of the Neo-Realist 
techniques, i.e. the painter’s copying of photographs of gas stations and other 
utilities, provides other examples of this. 

(F) Finally for our purposes, the empirical data reveal a still further pattern, 
one which resembles the preceding pattern in some respects but differs from 
it in others. Instead of the artist’s starting from some actual work of art (or a 
historical chronicle, etc.) he may sometimes start with certain conventional 
elements forming part of his artistic or general cultural heritage, which he 
then combines or modifies in his own individual way. Thus the Chinese 
landscape painters of the Southern Sung Dynasty (A.D. 1126-1260), such as 
Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei, started with certain conventional elements of 
subject-matter—headlands, trees, soaring peaks, fading mists, broad spaces 
and tiny people—which they proceeded to combine in their own original 
ways, using traditional Chinese watercolour. Here the incepts largely take 
the form of the particular combination of these general elements, which the 
artist envisages as the painting progresses. 

An analogous situation obtained in classical—especially but not only 
Pre-Islamic and Umayyad—Arabic poetry in the Arabian Peninsula. For 
example in the famous Pre-Islamic mw allagat there is a definite conventional 
pattern of themes, imagery, sentiments and attitudes which the poet was 
expected to and which he invariably did utilize, e.g. in his love poems. The 
rest—the rhythm and metre, and the particular (single) rhyme that was to be 
employed throughout the poem, as well as the specific treatment of the love 
theme—was left to the individual poet’s genius and skill. But for a long time . 
a good deal of Pre-Islamic Arabic poetry was improvised in public gatherings; 
hence no preconceived vision of the completed poem could be present. 
In seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Europe the same was true of musical 
improvisation. Such composers-performers as J. S. Bach improvised on 
brief themes provided by others. 

In the case of the Chinese landscape painters of the Southern Sung Dynasty 
a preconceived vision was possible. However, the Encyclopedia Britannica 
notes that ‘Ch’an paintings of Southern Sung [i.e. paintings inspired by Zen 
Buddhism] attempted to reveal truth by a sudden quick flash of insight, by 
quick powerful brush strokes and brief telling areas of wash’.21 This appears 
to fit the Type-A pattern discussed earlier. 
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Finally, an artist may consciously or unconsciously ‘borrow’ a subject or 
theme, a plot or parts of a plot, a character or a number of characters, certain 
ideas, images, musical phrases or melodies, and the like, from his earlier work, 
and use them in a new work either in their original or in a modified form. 
In some ways this is similar to (but also different from) an artist’s starting 
from materials he derives from his culture or from other artists. Certain 
themes of some of Beethoven’s later works contain unmistakable echoes of, 
as well as phrases and parts of melodies occurring in, earlier works; these are 
deepened, developed and transformed in the later works, Coleridge’s 
borrowing of turns of phrase or imagery from his earlier poems is another, 
but much less happy, example. Leo Wiener, in his analysis of Tolstoy’s life 
and works, points out that the incident of the snow-storm in the writer’s 
sketch The Snow Storm was later used as a background in Master and Work- 
man.* Another example is provided by Wasiolek in relation to The Brothers 
Karamazov.*8 

It is noteworthy that this type of ‘borrowing’—unless it involves the 
utilization of a whole theme, episode or plot, a large idea, a dramatic 
character as a whole, basic character-traits or other features of characters 
already created—does not appreciably affect the nature of the particular 
C-processes involved. 
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INSPIRATION 
Harold Osborne 


THE worD ‘inspiration’ is used in a general and in a more specific sense, the 
latter primarily in connection with the production of works of art and also 
by transference of innovative achievements in the fields of science, philosophy, 
etc. In the general sense of the term we tend to say that someone is inspired 
when he seems to himself and others to be in receipt of help and guidance 
from sources outside himself, particularly if there is apparent enhancement of 
capacity or improved achievement. The sources to which such inspiration is 
attributed may be natural or supernatural. We may say, for example, that 
someone gets inspiration from contact with another person, living or dead, 
whom he admires. Or when the source is ostensibly supernatural, religious 
people speak of God’s grace in the belief that God imparts to them the help, 
guidance and strength of which they are aware. In classical antiquity there 
prevailed a belief in guidance from a man’s personal ‘genius’ (Greek, daimon), 
and similar beliefs have been widespread in many cultures. 

When inspiration is reflected in compulsive behaviour which displays the 
consistency of a personality but is foreign to the usual personality of the 
subject, we speak of ‘possession’. Possession may be relatively permanent or 
occasional. It may extend to the whole range of a person’s behaviour or it 
may be restricted to certain departments of behaviour only. It may or may 
not be attributed to supernatural sources. In trance mediumship, for example, 
the mediums are commonly believed to be possessed by the minds of people 
who once lived and have died and to speak with their voices. This would be 
an example of occasional possession by extraterrestrial but not supernatural 
beings, restricted to actions performed in a trance state or during séances. An 
example of supernatural possession would be the mystic states of religious 
ecstasy in which religious inspiration is believed to culminate. Although 
occasional, such states are believed to exercise a profound influence upon a 
man’s whole life and character, in virtue of which it was once common to 
speak of the “‘God-intoxicated’ man. 

Whereas ‘possession’ is a neutral term, ‘inspiration’ carries a positive 
evaluational connotation. When a person possessed behaves notably worse 
than was his custom we say either that he is supernaturally possessed by an 
evil spirit or, more commonly today, that he is the victim of a psychiatric 
illness. It would be odd to say that he was inspired. It is when such a one 
behaves notably better or more capably than usual that we tend to speak of 
inspiration. 
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1. The traditional doctrine of poetic inspiration was probably introduced 
by Democritus and amplified by Plato towards the end of the fifth century 
B.c. Up to that time poetry’ was regarded as a matter of craftsmanship 
(mousike or techne) and the great poet as a virtuoso excelling in the skills 
(sophia) and know-how proper to his craft. (The invocations to the Muse in 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, etc., were not affirmations of divine reliance on 
guidance, as they afterwards became, but honorific tributes to the Muse as 
the symbol of the professional secrets and know-how of the poet’s craft.) 
In opposition to this view Democritus is said to have declared that poetry 
is successfully produced only in a special state of mind described as frenzy 
or emotional fervour. (The Latin term was furor, translated by Ben Jonson 
as ‘poetical rapture’.”) This special state of emotional elation was regarded as 
a form of madness and was conventionally contrasted with the state of mind 
of a man in full control of his faculties (sanus, compos mentis). Plato took over 
this theory of poetic madness and added to it the doctrine of supernatural 
possession.’ He ranked the madness of poetic inspiration along with two 
other kinds of madness, which he also attributed to supernatural possession: 
the religious frenzy cultivated in the worship of Cybele and Dionysus and 
the frenzy of the prophet when possessed by the god in the process of 
divination. The word used was enthousiasmos (divine possession) and the 
person in such a state was entheos (god-possessed). In the Phaedrus he wrote 
attributing the doctrine to Stesichorus of Himera # 


There is a third source of possession or madness, of which the Muses are the source. 
This seizes a tender, virgin soul and stimulates it to rapt passionate expression, especially 
in lyric poetry, glorifying the countless mighty deeds of ancient times for the instruction 
of posterity. But if any man come to the gates of poetry without the madness of the 
Muses, persuaded that skill alone will make him a good poet, then shall he and his works 
of sanity with him be brouglit to nought by the poetry of madness and behold, their 
place is nowhere to be found.® 


It is interesting that Plato, following Democritus, restricted his theory of 
inspiration to literary art, arguing specifically in the Jon that the other fine 
arts such as painting, sculpture and music were crafts relying, like medicine, 
not on inspiration but on the practical application of knowledge and skill. 
What was common, Plato believed, to the forms of madness which he 
attributed to divine possession was the fact that a person in this state was no 
longer in rational control of his actions, no longer relied upon knowledge 
and skill, but was dominated by a strong emotional excitement and guided 
by a power outside himself. Plato denied that madness is invariably a bad 
thing, declaring that ‘in reality the greatest blessings come by way of madness, 
that is of madness which is heaven-sent’. It is, of course, not the case that 
supernatural possession, if it occurs, necessarily involves abnormal emotional- 
ism or is necessarily incompatible with a normal degree of rational control. 
There could be supernatural possession without emotional frenzy as there 
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can be emotional frenzy without supernatural possession. But Plato’s 
doctrine of ‘divine madness’, associating the two, became orthodox during 
the Hellenistic period and remained so in Roman literary theory. It was 
revived by the Platonist critics of the Quattrocento and the Cinquecento such 
as Leonardo Bruni, Marsilio Ficino, Francesco Patrizi (although the necessity 
for inspiration was denied by some humanists, such as Castelvetro). The 
Platonists accepted the necessity for poetic madness (furor pocticus), accepted 
its divine origin and accepted that when the poet is moved to frenzy it is the 
voice of the gods and not his own voice with which he speaks. With the 
recognition of painting and architecture, music and sculpture as ‘liberal arts’, 
the Platonic doctrine of inspiration came to be applied to them also by Ficino 
and the Florentine Academy. The value of craftsmanship with rules and skill 
was often recognized alongside the necessity for divine inspiration and later 
it came to be understood that whether a man works primarily from skill or 
ptimarily from inspiration and intuition might depend in part upon tempera- 
ment. Thus Vasari could write in his Life of Luca della Robbia: 


Whoever knows that the arts of drawing, not to mention painting itself, are like poetry, 
knows also that poetry created through poetic fervour ( furore poetico) is true and good, 
better than that written with labour. So too the works of famous people who excel 
in the arts of design are better when they are made at one stroke and with the force of 
inspiration ( furore) than those which are invented slowly with effort and difficulty... . 
None the less, since intellects are not all of the same kind, there are also some rare 
individuals who work well only when they work slowly. 


In the traditional theory, then, poetic inspiration was attributed to super- 
natural possession, inducing a state of intense emotional excitement con- 
ventionally described as a form of insanity. This superseded the assumption 
that poetry was a matter of craftsmanship and skill on a par with the other 
crafts, including the other fine arts. It may seem surprising that this polite 
semi-fiction of the furor poeticus held the stage so long in the face of easily 
accessible empirical evidence to the contrary (literary works are not in 
general composed in a state of intense emotional excitement) and despite the 
keen interest both in classical times and at the Renaissance in poetics or the 
principles of literary craftsmanship. In fact the theory barely survived the 
rationalistic outlook uf the Enlightenment, which had little use for concepts 
of inspiration, and modern theories of artistic inspiration have their main 
roots in the emphatic subjectivism of the Romantic era which followed. They 
differ from the traditional theory mainly in finding the source of inspiration 
within rather than outside the artist. They have evolved in two main 
streams, one associated with the concept of genius and the other with the 
psychology of the unconscious mind. 

2. The new classicism of the eighteenth century, holding ‘enthusiasm’ 
suspect, emphasized rather the role of craftsmanship and conscious planning 
in artistic production without, however, excluding the need for feeling, 
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invention and imagination. A somewhat uneasy recognition was even 
accorded to the concept of genius, which was assuming major importance 
with the pre-Romantics. 

In late Latin the word ‘genius’ was current as a synonym of ‘ingenium’ 
(talent) and it was introduced into English with this sense in the sixteenth 
century. As the concept of genius began to assume new importance in the 
course of the eighteenth century, two schools of thought arose as regards its 
relation to talent. Both schools agreed that whereas talent may be either 
innate or acquired, genius is always inborn (though not necessarily inherited) 
and both schools agreed that genius involves talent of a quite exceptional 
degree. They differed on the question whether genius differs from talent 
only in degree or whether it differs also in kind. Sir Francis Galton took the 
former view in his epoch-making study Hereditary Genius: an enquiry into 
its Laws and Consequences (1869). The other, and generally more vocal, school 
drew a distinction corresponding roughly to that recently recognized by 
psychologists between problem-solving intelligence and the capacity for 
creative thinking. Thus Gerard said in his Essay on Genius (1774): ‘Genius is 
confounded, not only by the vulgar, but even sometimes by judicious 
writers, with mere capacity. Nothing however is more evident than that 
they are totally distinct. . . . Genius is properly the faculty of inventing; by 
means of which a man is qualified for making new discoveries in science or 
for producing original works of art.’ Kant, restricting genius more narrowly 
to the domain of fine art, called it ‘meisterhafte Originalitat’ (Critique of 
Judgement, 1947, 49). Ravaisson in his Philosophie en France said: ‘C’est dans 
linvention que sont voir surtout cette force et cette grandeur d’esprit 
auxquelles on donne de nos jours le nom de génie. La génie de I’aveu de tous 
consiste surtout a inventer, à créer.’ Edward Young, a follower of Bacon 
whose work was much read in Germany, spoke even more glowingly in 
his Conjectures on Original Composition (1759) of genius as a kind of 
magic and maintained that the: work of art comes into being spontaneously 
as the expression of genius on the analogy of organic growth: ‘it grows, it is 
not made’. 

There was a gieat deal of confused thinking on the subject both of genius 
and originality. It was in this context that originality began to be elevated 
to the position of a key criterion of excellence in the arts. Genius, being the 
source and fount of originality, was declared to be above the rules; as Pope 
phrased it with his talent for the complacent commonplace, the poet-genius 
‘can ‘snatch a grace beyond the reach of art’. (‘Art was still being used in the 
sense of ‘craftsmanship’.) Yet the products of genius required craftsmanship 
in their execution. In his Sixth Discourse Sit Joshua Reynolds noted: ‘Genius 
is supposed to be a power of producing excellencies, which are out of the 
reach of the rules of art; a power which no precepts can teach, and which no 
industry can acquire.’ Yet a few pages later he remarks that ‘even works of 
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Genius, like every other effect, as they must have their cause, must likewise 
have their rules’. A mass of often incoherent thinking often rhapsodically 
expressed was formalized by Kant in his Critique of Judgement (§§46 ff.) 
without notable advantage towards the elucidation of the problems which it 
raised. 

Kant adopted the view of Genius which makes originality its necessary, 
though not a sufficient, condition (with the tautological argument that it is 
‘a talent for producing that for which no definite rule can be given’). Because 
he regarded the fine arts as those crafts whose function is to produce things 
of beauty, and because he held that beauty cannot be conceptually grounded, 
he defined the fine arts as those arts which are ‘a product of genius.’ He opens 
the section with the now famous declaration: ‘Genius is the talent which 
gives the rule to art.’ But he is then compelled to explain that he uses the 
word ‘rule’ in a special sense different from the rules and skills of craftsman- 
ship, which can be expressed as precepts. The ‘rule’ of Genius resides in its 
products, which must be ‘exemplary; that is, they must serve as models for 
those who come after. In other words we may say that the products of 
Genius serve as an inspiration to others (in the weak sense of ‘inspiration 
mentioned at the beginning of this paper) and are only to be considered 
works of Genius if they do so serve. Kant admits that this is difficult to 
explain and says: “The artist’s ideas arouse like ideas on the part of his pupil, 
presuming nature to have visited him with a like proportion of the mental 
powers.’ Despite the fact that in Kant’s formulation Genius had become 
necessary by definition for the production of fine art, the necessity of crafts- 
manship is also asserted. “Genius can do no more than furnish rich material 
for products of fine art; its elaboration and its form require a talent academi- 
cally trained, so that it may be employed in such a way as to stand the test 
of judgement.’ Despite the difference of mere craftsmanship from fine art, 
‘there is still no fine art in which something mechanical, capable of being at 
once comprehended and followed in obedience to rules, and consequently 
something academic, does not constitute an essential condition of the art.’ 
The reason for this is that in every work of art the thought of an end must 
be present (it is the ‘end’ which is presumably owed to Genius) and ‘the 
effectuation of an end necessitates determinate rules which we cannot 
venture to dispense with’. 

Inspiration was regarded as the natural and normal effusion of Genius, its 
spontaneous self-expression. And as originality was the essential feature of 
Genius, the sources of inspiration could not be understood or controlled by 
the artist or its content logically explained. “Where an author owes a product 
to his genius,’ Kant remarks, ‘he does not himself know how the ideas for it 
have entered into his head, nor has he it in his power to invent the like at 
pleasure, or methodically, and communicate the same to others in such 
precepts as would put them in a position to produce similar products.’ If the 
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operation of Genius is restricted to generating the inner purpose and idea of 
a work, what is nowadays sometimes referred to as its implicit ‘intention’, 
but an idea and intention which cannot be conceptualized or put into words 
though it acts as a guide to the artist during the process of composition; if it 
is so restricted, then this conception of inspiration: has great ‘plausibility, 
although we should now recognize that there exist small runnels of in-' 
spiration as well as the great torrents of Genius. Such a concept would fit the 
case of Wordsworth, who despite the reliance he placed on ‘inward impulse’ 
and spontaneous inspiration, always sat somewhat loose to Milton’s ‘un- 
premediated verse’ and —particularly in his later years—recognized the 
importance of revision and technical competence. If it is then admitted 
that craftsmanship is a dispositional skill which on occasion can be exercised 
even without conscious and deliberate control, the conception might be 
stretched to cover even such extreme instances as Coleridge’s account of the 
composition of Kubla Khan. 

Although in the thought of the Romantics inspiration was, typically, 
held to have its source from within, being the spontaneous and uninhibited 
expression of Genius, the man of genius often felt himself to be, and was 
sometimes believed to be, in a specially close relation to an ultimate Reality 
behind the appearances of things and to have access to arcane truths which 
could not be articulated in everyday or scientific language. Hence the works 
of Genius were described as intimations from this greater Reality beyond and 
revelatory of truths beyond words. Through these works the ordinary man 
could obtain revelatory contact with the greater Reality. Thus Schlegel in 
the Philosophische Vorlesungen described poetry as ‘nothing else than a pure 
expression of the inner eternal word of God’ and art as ‘a visible appearance 
of God’s Kingdom on earth’, This and similar remarks come very close to 
Plato’s conception of poetry as a divine message retailing supernaturally 
accredited truth, although the furniture of divine possession and poetic 
madness have receded.” 

It is in this claim of the Romantics to reflect in their poetry and art a 
special contact with cosmic truth that Western ideas of inspiration came 
closest to Oriental theory. Selfexpression for its own sake was an idea 
repugnant to the Oriental habit of mind. Chinese art was valued as expressing 
the cosmic principle of the Tao and self-expression by the artist was conceded 
only in so far as he had brought himself into harmony with the universal 
Tao so that by expressing his own nature-he was acting as a channel for the 
Tao. The Indian artist was expected by self-imposed spiritual disciplines to 
bring himself into contact with the metaphysical reality behind the world of 
illusion, so that-by expressing himself in his art he enabled others to enjoy the 
fruits of the spiritual elevation he had achieved.’ 

3. It was against the foregoing background that increasing prominence 
began to be given to the unconscious mind as the source of creativity in the 
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arts.” Carlyle said: “Unconsciousness is the sign of creation; consciousness at 
best that of manufacture.’ Distinguishing between the artificial and the 
natural, or inspired, he said: “The artificial is the conscious, mechanical; the 
natural is unconscious, dynamic.’ In his Defence of Poetry (1821), largely 
derivative from Plato’s Ion, Shelley spoke in exaggerated and rhapsodical 
terms of the high value of poetry and poetical insight while at the same 
time emphasising the passivity of the poet’s conscious faculties in the act of 
creation. He regarded inspiration as an ‘invisible influence’, and involuntary 
force from within, emanating from the unconscious mind and not, like 
reason, ‘a power which can be exercised according to the determination of the 
will’. In contrast, ‘The conscious portions of our nature’, he said, ‘are 
unprophetic either of its approach or its departure.’ Therefore, ‘when 
composition begins, inspiration is already on the decline. . . .’ In Germany 
this anti-intellectualist trend was exemplified in Kleist, who used the image of 
a puppet to illustrate the automatism of unconscious creation: ‘everything 
involuntary is beautiful; but crooked and distorted is everything as soon as 
it understands itself.’ 

Under the growing influence of Freud and depth psychology those who 
remained still interested in the concept of inspiration tended to identify it 
with the intrusion into the art work of material from the artist’s unconscious 
mind or with the unconscious imposition of artistic form upon material 
consciously assembled. This seemed to explain the sense of external message 
or control which many artists experience in the process of creation, and it 
was explained away on the analogy of the feeling of compulsion by some 
alien force which is commonly experienced in other contexts when un- 
conscious material ‘surfaces’ into consciousness. It also seemed to provide an 
adequate reason why works of fine art cannot be produced, as works of 
craftsmanship are produced, by the conscious application of rules of pro- 
cedure or acquired skills and why the artist himself is unable fully to explain 
in logical terms those features of his own works in virtue of which they are 
recognized to be works of fine art. The culmination of this tendency may be 
seen in the theories of the Surrealists, who devised numerous methods, from 
the study of dreams to the décalcomanie of Dominguez and the stochastic 
practices of Arp and Ernst, of releasing unconscious material and eliminating 
or sidetracking the control of conscious reason in artistic composition. 
The theory and practice of automatism spread from Surrealism to such move- 
ments as Abstract Expressionism and Tachism. While the Surrealists hoped 
by these devices to gain access to a superior reality which both transcended 
and embraced the partial realities of conscious rationality and the illogicality 
of the unconscious, automatism was more generally seen as a way of enabling 
the artist to express his own personality. Self-expression for its own sake 
alone came to be the most characteristic aesthetic doctrine of the twentieth 
century and was often spoken of as a sufficient justification for artistic 
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production. The adequate refutation of all such theories of self-expression 
for its own sake, whether or not combined with theories of automatism, lies 
in the fact that most people can acquire some skill in the use of methods 
of gaining access to the unconscious but of these only a few manage to 
produce works which are admitted to have artistic merit. If inspiration as the 
source of artistic creation were no more than self-expression, there is no 
reason why the products of artistic inspiration should be of interest to others 
than the artist’s personal friends or his psychoanalyst. 

4. I want now to propose a modified version of the theory of inspiration 
from the unconscious and one which, without sacrificing the advantages of 
that theory, will be free from its crudities and implausibilities. 

First, however, it must be made abundantly clear that a theory which finds 
the source of artistic inspiration in the artist’s unconscious mind does not 
entail belief that successful self-expression is sufficient guarantee of successful 
artistic accomplishment. Not only the art of psychotics (or the whole 
category of art brut) but a high proportion of the art produced by normal 
persons—amateur poets, Sunday afternoon painters, popular musicians, etc. 
—successfully achieves self-expression according to any ordinary standards 
of what self-expression is and yet fails abysmally to achieve artistic merit. 
Nor is it plausible to suppose that such persons as a class are inferior human 
beings compared with successful artists. Sir Winston Churchill was no 
doubt not inferior as a human personality to any more successful artist one 
might name. Thereforé any theory of inspiration from the unconscious mind 
must narrow down the field by imposing other conditions of success in 
addition to self-expression. It might, for example, be held, as the Symbolists 
amongst others believed, that great art is a perceptible symbol of trans- 
cendental reality and of supramundane truths of which the artist becomes 
inarticulately aware by non-intellectual processes in his unconscious mind. 
In more recent times something of this sort was believed by Kandinsky, 
Malevich, Mondrian, Charles Biederman and other advocates of geometrical 
abstraction as well as those artists who were influenced by Surrealist doctrines 
of automatism. Nevertheless it would not be plausible to claim that all 
successful or even all great art is revelatory of transcendental truth in this 
way. If the theory is to stand on its feet, some other means must be found 
to distinguish unconscious expression which leads to successful artistic 
creation from unconscious expression which does not. Simply to call the 
former ‘inspiration’ and the latter not is to beg the question. 

Secondly, there are empirical facts with which any viable theory of artistic 
inspiration must be able to cope. 

1. There is ample evidence for a very general feeling among creative 
artists that in the act of creation they are the recipients of some message or 
revelation from outside themselves or under some form of external compul- 
sion or guidance. The feeling varies in intensity and convincingness. Neither 
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the fact nor the nature of this feeling can be rejected. But of course the 
existence of the feeling that one is subject to external influences does not 
guarantee that the influences are external. Similar feelings are often 
experienced in a religious context, where they are commonly attributed to 
external and supernatural forces. But they also occur in other contexts, where 
they are explained by the surfacing of material from the unconscious mind 
into consciousness. 

2. It is a fact that works of fine art cannot be produced by obedience to a 
system of rules and are not the products solely of skills which can be taught. 
There is an element of uniqueness in any work of fine art which goes beyond 
the skills which can be taught. 

3. The features of an artefact in virtue of which it is classified as a work of 
fine art and an object of aesthetic value cannot be verbally articulated even 
by the artist himself. In so far as criticism is concerned with these features, 
it is agreed that the most the critic can do is to induce his readers by indirect 
ostensive methods to perceive these features directly. 

These are facts which must be accepted and it is believed that the following 
theory of inspiration accounts adequately for them. 

A work of art is a construct which is constituted fine art by the possession 
of aesthetic qualities, aesthetic qualities being a necessary though not perhaps 
a sufficient condition for any artefact to be classified as a work of art. Aesthe- 
tic qualities, it is generally agreed, belong to the wider class of “emergent’ 
properties, which means that aesthetic qualities cannot be derived or deduced 
from non-aesthetic qualities and their interrelations by the application of a 
system of rules although any change in the relevant non-aesthetic qualities 
of a construct will effect a change, perhaps disproportionately, in its aesthetic 
qualities. Most works of art are complex constructs with aesthetic qualities 
existing at various levels of containment constituting a kind of hierarchy. 
The work of art perceived as a whole—a Gestalt—has over-all aesthetic 
qualities and the contained parts have also their aesthetic qualities. The 
aesthetic characteristics at each higher level of containment are ‘emergent’ 
not only from the non-aesthetic properties of the construct but ‘emergent’ 
also from the aesthetic qualities of the contained parts. Thus it is not possible 
by the application of a system of rules to derive or deduce the aesthetic 
characteristics of the whole work from the known aesthetic characteristics 
of contained parts. 

As it is not possible to derive or deduce the aesthetic qualities of a construct 
from its non-aesthetic properties by rules or to derive or deduce the aesthetic 
characteristics of the whole from the aesthetic qualities of contained parts 
and the relations in which they stand to each other, so it is not possible to 
foresee or plan in advance the construction of an artefact which will manifest 
desired aesthetic characteristics. There are no principles and no rules by which 
non-aesthetic elements can be put together by logical and intellectual 
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planning in such a way as to bring into being foreseen aesthetic characteristics. 
This adequately accounts for the difference between artistic creation and 
skilled craftsmanship and for the fact that fine art cannot be brought into 
being only by the conscious application of learned rules and know-how. 
Every work of fine art is a construct which in virtue of its over-all emergent 
aesthetic characteristics is to some extent unique. And these aesthetic charac- 
teristics cannot be achieved by conscious and deliberate planning. An 
element of intuition is necessary. 

The factor of intuition which goes to the creation of a work of fine art 
is unconscious in the sense that it does not involve the conscious and deliberate 
exercise of logical reasoning. It does not necessarily, although it may, involve 
the extrusion of material from the deep unconscious layers of the mind which 
form the subject matter of depth psychology. The intuition is not necessarily 
about the contents of the artist’s unconscious mind: it may be intuition about 
the nature of exernal things, new analogies, new syntheses, etc. It is the 
process itself, the intuition, which is unconscious. It is unconscious in the 
way that if we put a problem or a decision out of mind and cease for a 
period consciously to deliberate on it, the solution or a course of action may 
suddenly present itself to conscious awareness as a flash of ‘inspiration’ or 
intuition. In the same sort of way the intuition that lies at the core of artistic 
creation is something different from conscious intellection. 

This is not a ‘formalist’ theory of Art. The content of inspiration or intui- 
tion will always concern artistic form but may also embrace the artistic 
material. An artist may intuitively apprehend new arrangements of things, 
new analogies or contrasts, new groupings, new significances, and these may 
constitute the material of his work. The creative intuition or inspiration may 
occur at the beginning of the process of creation and may serve as a guide or 
unconsciously apprehended goal throughout the process or, more usually, 
successive and additional intuitions may occur during periods of maturation 
and construction which modify and enrich the initial artistic impulse. 

Artists today as in the past commonly speak of the ‘ideas’ of their works 
‘coming to them’. And from where they come the artists do not know. 
Sometimes the idea comes rounded and complete, and the work of art is as it 
were born fully fledged in the mind. Perhaps more often the idea comes 
shadowy and incomplete, like the halfmemory of a name that is forgotten, 
and acts as a strong guide in the process of composition, itself gaining clarity 
and precision as the work progresses. It is in virtue of such a strong guiding 
idea, not yet fully formulated, that the artist says as he works: This is right. 
That is not yet quite right. As with a forgotten name we know what it is not 
before we remember what it is, so the artist searches for a ‘right’ which he 
has not yet precisely visualized. 

The ‘idea’ of a work of art which ‘comes’ to the artist is not conceptual 
and cannot be verbalized. Even in the case of a literary work of art, composed 
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of words, the ‘idea’ of the work is inherent in the structure of words and 
meanings, embodied in the story or plot, the interplay of characters or the 
evocation of associations, but it cannot itself be formulated in words. It is 
inherent in the structure of a total Gestalt, in the new vision of familiar 
things, in the revelatory seeing things together in a new way which lies at 
the heart of metaphor. As such an ‘idea’ cannot be articulated in words but 
must be embodied and manifested in the art work, so it cannot be reduced 
to the symbolic material from the unconscious mind about which the psycho- 
analysts talk. The content of a work of visual art may be a landscape or a 
portrait, or it may be symbolic images welling up from the unconscious mind. 
But in neither case does the representational content make the artefact a work 
of art. This is the difference between a genuine Surrealist work of art and the 
artefacts known as ‘psychotic art’. 

The coming of such an ‘idea’ is ordinarily accompanied by a surge of 
enthusiasm, an inrush of energy and an almost compulsive need to work. 
It is this combination which is most properly called ‘inspiration’. 
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rapture’. He also quotes Ovid’s affirmation 
of the possession theory of poetic in- 
spiration: ‘Est deus in nobis, agitant 
calescimus illo:/ Sedibus aetheris spiritus 
ille venit.’ Timber; or Discoveries made 
upon Men and Matter. 

3 Clement of Alexandria (Strom. 6. 168) 
attributed the possession theory of poetic 


writes with enthusiasm (enthusiasmou, 
ie. when possessed) and with divine 
inspiration (hierou pneumatos, with sacred 
spirit) is most beautiful’ But he is 
certainly wrong in -attributing this 
doctrine to Democritus. Democritus 
advocated a philosophy of mechanistic 
materialism which excluded supernatural 
intervention. Aristotle, Problems, XXX. 
954a, also suggests a physiological cause 
for these forms of frenzy. 


4 The Latin equivalent in Cicero’s day was 


afflatus. Inspiratio did not come into use 
with the sense of artistic inspiration until 
about the twelfth century A.D. 


5 Greek lyric poet, c. 640-c. 555 B.C., famous 


as the the reputed inventor of the choral 
heroic hymn. 


8 Phaedrus, 2442-2452. See also Laws, 719c; 


Symposium, 197a; and Ion passim. 


7 Blake, however, believed that his poetry 


was dictated to him by spiritual beings 
while he was in a state of mystic trance. 


8 ‘The idea of self-expression was familiar 


to Chinese writers at an early date. But 


HAROLD OSBORNE 


the artist was first required to bring 
himself into unison with the cosmic spirit 
of Tao and only then was self-expression 
justified when by expressing himself the 
artist was expressing the Tao. . . . The 
Indian artist was expected to undergo a 
self-imposed mental discipline, a miode of 
spiritual yoga in some ways analogous to 
mystical disciplines known in the. West, 
and only then was self-expression justified 
when by it the artist could also express 
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his insight into or union with the meta- 
physical world beyond the world of 
ephemeral and passing illusion.’ H. 
Osborne, Aesthetics and Art Theory 
(1968), p. 237. 

®Jt was in this context that the word 
‘unconscious’ first came into use and it 
has been claimed that Freud adopted it 
from its current use in literary theory. 

10 The essay ‘Uber des Marionettentheater’ 
(1811) and Nachlass (1840). 


FAKES AND FORGERIES 


Hunter Steele 


In CHAPTER 3 of his book Languages of Art (1969) Nelson Goodman sets out 
to discuss two problems concerning authenticity which he takes to be rather 
special (albeit peripheral) problems of aesthetics. He holds that the explora- 
tion of these problems points the way to more basic issues both in aesthetics 
and in the general theory of symbols. Rather than follow him into the gene- 
ral theory of symbols, I want to take a brief look at the solutions he offers to 
the problems he sets out. I think his solutions are ingenious and substantially 
correct, but in need of some qualification. In particular I want to arrive at a 
simple prescriptive suggestion about how we should use the expressions 
‘fake’ and ‘forgery’. 

Goodman’s first problem can be divided into a special and a general case. 
Let us consider the special case first. Suppose we have before us Rembrandt's 
original painting Lucretia (L) and beside it a superlative imitation (LF).We 
know from such sources as x-ray photographs and chemical analyses which 
work is L and which is LF. Nevertheless the paintings are so alike that if they 
are switched during the night we will be unable to tell which is which by 
‘merely looking’ at them. According to Goodman the question we now 
have to answer is: Can there be any aesthetic difference between L and LF? 

He notes in passing that the notion of ‘merely looking’ presents certain 
difficulties. For instance, does it allow us to use magnifying glasses and violet- 
ray light? But for the sake of argument he supposes these difficulties to have 
been resolved. Given this assumption, the special case of Goodman’s first 
problem may be put as follows: Is there any aesthetic difference between L 
and LF for X at t, where t is a suitable period of time, if X cannot tell the 
pictures apart at/during t by merely looking at them? Or, in other words, 
can anything that X does not discern by merely looking at the pictures at/ 
during t constitute an aesthetic difference between them for X at/during t? 

Goodman tells us that in setting out to answer this question we must bear 
in mind that what we can distinguish at any given moment by merely looking 
depends not only upon native visual acuity but also upon practice and training. 
Thus looking at people or things attentively, with the knowledge of certain 
presently invisible respects in which they differ, increases our ability to dis- 
tinguish between them and other people or things. And, says Goodman, the 
same is true of pictures. So although I may be unable to detect any difference 
between L and LF by merely looking at them now, my knowledge of the 
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difference between the two pictures, because it affects the relationship of 
present to future lookings, informs the character of my present looking and 
thereby guides the selection from my past experience of items and aspects 
for use in my present looking. l 

Hence, according to Goodman, the fact that L is an original and LF a 
forgery constitutes an aesthetic difference for me now, because knowledge of 
the difference between them: (1) stands as evidence that there may be a 
difference between them that I can learn to perceive; (2) assigns the present 
looking a role as training towards such a perceptual discrimination; (3) makes 
consequent demands that modify and differentiate my present experience in 
looking at the pictures. 

Next Goodman tells us that our puzzle over L and LF is only a special case 
of a more general question concerning the aesthetic significance of authen- 
ticity. Thus quite apart from the question of forged duplication, does it 
matter whether an original work is the product of this or that artist, school 
or period? Suppose, for instanċe, that we can easily tell two paintings apart 
but cannot tell who painted them. Does the fact that one of them is by, say, 
Rembrandt constitute an aesthetic difference between the pictures for us? 
The issue here is whether or not there is any aesthetic difference for me now 
between the class of Rembrandt paintings and the class of certain other 
paintings, if I cannot tell one class from the other by merely looking at the 
paintings. Presenting his solution to this more general problem, Goodman 
suggests that our chance of learning to make the appropriate distinction 
between the class of Rembrandt paintings and the class of certain non- 
Rembrandt paintings depends heavily on the set of examples available for 
our prior instruction. Hence the fact that a given picture belongs to one 
class or the other is important for me to know if I am to learn to discriminate 
in general between Rembrandt and non-Rembrandt paintings. So, Goodman 
concludes, our present or future inability to determine the authorship of a 
given picture without the help of scientific apparatus does not imply that 
the authorship of the painting makes no aesthetic difference to us. 

Goodman claims (I think rightly) that this analysis can easily resolve the 
puzzle of the Van Meegeren faked Vermeers. The puzzle is: Why is it that 
the knowledgeable layman of today can quite easily tell a Van Meegeren from 
a Vermeer, when even the most venerated experts of twenty years ago were 
completely taken in? Goodman’s answer is that the expert of twenty years 
ago was fooled because, presented with a single unfamiliar picture at a time, 
he had to decide whether it was sufficiently like known Vermeers to be by 
the same artist. And once the first mistake had been made it became self- 
reinforcing, since every new Van Meegeren accepted as a Vermeer modified 
the criteria for acceptance of pictures as Vermeers in favour of the Van 
Meegerens. But now not only have all the Van Meegerens been subtracted 
from the precedent class for Vermeers, but a precedent class for Van 
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Meegerens has also been established. And Goodman points out that with 
these two precedent classes before us the characteristic differences become 
so obvious that telling other Van Meegerens from Vermeers offers little 
difficulty. 

Now we come to Goodman’s second problem. This, he tells us, is raised 
by the rather curious fact that in music, unlike painting, there is no such thing 
as a forgery of a known work. He asks us to speak of a work of art in which 
the distinction between an original and a forgery of it is significant as auto- 
graphic. Thus a work is autographic if and only if the most exact duplication 
of it does not count as genuine. Also if a given work is autographic, then so 
is its appropriate art-form. Consequently painting is an autographic form. 
Goodman asks that non-autographic works and forms should be called 
allographic. Hence music and literature are allographic. In these terms — 
Goodman’s second problem is how to account for the fact that some arts are 
autographic while others are allographic. 

In response to this problem Goodman tells us that all that is required in the 
case of a literary work to establish that a given text is a genuine instance of 
the work is sameness of spelling; in other words, exact correspondence as 
regards sequences of letters, spaces and punctuation marks. Thus the fact 
that a literary work is in a definite notation consisting of certain signs or 
characters that are to be combined by concatenation provides the means for 
distinguishing the properties constitutive of the literary work from all 
contingent properties. The same is said to hold of musical scores. In a 
musical work we have a limited set of characters and positions for them 
and correct spelling in an only slightly expanded sense is still the sole require- 
ment for a genuine instance of the work. But in painting there is no such 
alphabet of characters. None of the pictorial properties may be distinguished 
as constitutive. Consequently no such feature may be dismissed as contin- 
gent. Hence the only way to establish, for instance, that the picture before us 
is L (as opposed to LF) is to establish the historical fact that it is the actual 
object made by Rembrandt. 

Literature and music, which are both allographic arts, possess a notation. 
But painting, which is an autographic art, does not. So we should not be 
surprised to find that Goodman suggests that an art seems to be allographic 
to just the extent that it is amenable to notation. In fact he suggests that his 
second problem may now be formulated as: Why is the use of notation 
appropriate in some arts but not in others? In answer to this question he 
postulates that all works/arts may be autographic initially. But where the 
works are transitory, or require many persons for their production, a notation 
may be devised in order to transcend the limitations of time and the indivi- 
dual. Moreover the implementation of a notation involves establishing a 
distinction between the constitutive and the contingent properties of a work. - 

I think Goodman’s solution to his second problem may be summarized as 
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follows: (1) a forgery of a work of art is an object falsely purporting to have 
the history of production requisite to the original; (2) but where there is a 
theoretically decisive test for determining that an object has all the consti- 
tutive properties of the work in question, without determining how or by - 
whom the object was produced, there is no requisite history of production 
and hence no forgery of any given work; (3) such a theoretically decisive 
test is provided by a suitable notational system with an articulate set of 
characters and relative positions. 

I hope by now to have presented a fair outline of Goodman’s views on 
fakes/forgeries, and I want to add one or two comments. First, I think 
Goodman does show quite clearly that there may be a difference between 
L and LF (or between the class of Vermeers and the class of Van Meegerens) 
for me now, even if at the present time I cannot tell them apart by merely 
looking. What I question is that these differences should be called aesthetic. 
Is it clear, in other words, that the difference between a Vermeer and a Van 
Meegeren is not of the same sort as the difference between genuine and 
forged or faked historical documents, such as the Pseudo-Isidorean Decretals 
and the Donation of Constantine? If not, then the difference between the 
Vermeer and the Van Meegeren might have political and financial conse- 
quences rather than aesthetic ones. 

Perhaps we could say that the difference must be aesthetic if it followed 
from the fact of its existence that the Vermeer and the Van Meegeren must 
differ in aesthetic value. But Goodman does not make this claim. On the 
~ contrary, he tells us: “We are not called upon here to make such particular 
comparative judgements or to formulate canons of aesthetic evaluation’ 
(p. 109). So the question remains: Why should the difference be called 
aesthetic? Also although Goodman asserts that we do not need to formulate 
canons of aesthetic judgement at this point, he nevertheless seems to consider 
that originals (such as Rembrandts) are likely to be better than copies even 
if the copy is sometimes more polished than the original (as perhaps in the 
case of a copy of a Lastman by Rembrandt). But Goodman provides no 
grounds for this supposition. Nor does he consider the possibility that L and 
LF, say, are of equal aesthetic value for me now if I cannot tell them apart by 
merely looking, even if their relative aesthetic value for me comes to differ 
in the future. Moreover it could easily be contingently true that nobody 
could ever tell L from LF by merely looking at them. Would (and should) 
Goodman then say that there is still an aesthetic difference between them? 

My last and, I think, most positive point concerns Goodman’s rather 
promiscuous application of the terms ‘fake’ and ‘forgery’. For instance he 
talks of the Van Meegeren ‘forgeries’ (p. 106). But it is clear that the Van 
Meegerens were not copies of existing Vermeers, especially since we are also 
told that they purported to be from a period from which no Vermeers were 
known (p. 110). On the other hand, in the section entitled ‘The Unfakeable’, 
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we are told that ‘in music, unlike painting, there is no such thing as a forgery 
of a known work’. (p. 112) Now there is-clearly an inconsistency here.We 
have seen that the Van Meegeren Vermeers were not copies of existing 
Vermeers, but were paintings falsely purporting to be by Vermeer. And 
yet they were called ‘forgeries’. Why then does Goodman not admit that 
compositions falsely purporting to be by Haydn or Shakespeare are also 
‘forgeries’? The principle seems to be exactly the same in both cases. Nothing 
is being copied except perhaps styles and mannerisms. 

I think such difficulties can be cleared up if we adopt the following conven- 
tion. Let us define ‘fake’ such that X is a fake if and only if it is a work falsely 
purporting to have a given history of production. And let us define ‘forgery’ 
such that X is a forgery if and only if X is a fake which also purports to have 
the exact history of production which is actually possessed by an original 
work. Then, clearly, ail forgeries are fakes, but not all fakes are forgeries. 
Although I accept that there is an element of prescription in this suggestion, 
Lalso think it is fairly close to common sense and usage. And given the above 
explications of ‘fake’ and ‘forgery’, we can point out that while forgeries are 
impossible in the allographic arts, as Goodman claims, fakes are perfectly 
possible. Famous examples of literary fakes, for instance, are Macpherson’s 
(Ossian’s) Fingal and the Rowley poems of Thomas Chatterton. Further- 
more literary and musical fakes can be subjected to the same kind of analysis, 
in terms of precedent classes, as Goodman provides for painting. 


‘THE AESTHETICS OF ABHINAVAGUPTA 
Ruth Katz and Arvind Sharma 


I 


ABHINAVAGUPTA, the well-known Kashmiri savant of the late tenth and 
early eleventh centuries a.p.,! was both an aesthetic philosopher? and a 
Saivite metaphysician.? Both these aspects of his life and works have been 
dealt with by scholars.‘ This paper is an attempt to relate these two aspects 
in the life and thought Abhinavagupta with primary emphasis on his 
aesthetics.’ 

The fact of the relatedness. of the aesthetic and the spiritual experience 
was clearly recognized as early as the Upanisadic period? if before, within 
the Hindu religious tradition. And close to our own times the first recorded 
mystical experience of Ramakrsna Paramahamsa is associated with an aesthetic 
experience.” Further, the close association of the aesthetic, even the erotic, 
in the spiritual and especially devotional aspects of Bengal Vaisnavism is well 
known.’ Thus the novelty of Abhinavagupta’s contribution does not seem 
to lie in recognizing the fact of the relatedness of the two experiences. Indeed 
even within the tradition of Kasmira Saivism, to which Abhinavagupta 
belongs, the suggestion had already been made that ‘the tasting of rasa may 
be similar to the tasting of Brahman’ ® F 

What sets Abhinavagupta apart, however, is the fact that in him the two 
experiences can be related both experientially and conceptually. 


I 


Abhinavagupta is clearly aware of the difference between the two ex- 
periences. Nevertheless, both of these experiences constituted significant 
aspects of his personal life and were thus experientially woven into the warp 
and woof of his existence. l 

It is noteworthy that Abhinava’s thought has been divided chronologically 
into three periods. The first is the Tantric period, during which he com- 
mented on tantras of the Krama, Trika and Kula schools from the viewpoint 
of Saivite monism. The second period is that of his aesthetic writing. In the 
third he expounded his own philosophical views, sygtematizing the outlook 
of the monistic Trika school, ‘which may be traced back to Somananda in 
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the late ninth century, one of Abhinava’s great teachers.4+ From this it is 
clear that Abhinava’s religious (Tantric) period preceded his aesthetic and 
metaphysical periods We may note, however, that Abhinavagupta remained 
an active Tantric yogin throughout his life,12 and the religious thought of 
his early years pervades his later work in aesthetics and metaphysics as well.13 
Pandey in particular emphasizes the factor of religious experience running 
through his thought, stating that Abhinava’s great and pervading religiosity, 
and this alone, was ‘the secret of his great influence with his contemporaries 
‘and of the unparalleled success as a writer in the field of both Saiva philosophy 
and poetics’.14 
Because Abhinava’s philosophy is experiential, because it is not removed 
from his human feeling and in particular his religiosity, it is valid to consider 
it not in the abstract but in terms of Abhinava the man, i.e. not in bits and 
pieces, but as a whole. Enough is known about Abhinava to allow us to 
speak of him as a unified figure (though much legend has accrued to his story). 
One distinguishing feature of this unified vision of Abhinavagupta is 
commitment to the personal encounter with Reality and to the search for 
truth. Perhaps the fact that he never married is to be explained in terms of 
this intensity as also the fact that he sought different solutions at different 
times to questions about life and moksa.® 


Il 


But while the inner religious experiences of Abhinavagupta can only be 
surmised, his expressed ideas can be analysed. At this level it is clear that if 
religion be broadly defined as the experiential element of one’s commitment 
to truth, then métaphysics and religion are related in Abhinavagupta. For in 
Abhinavagupta’s Trika Saivism, which parallels Vedanta, the first principle 
philosophically is also a religious first principle. Similarly, religion and 
aesthetics are also related in Abhinavagupta—indeed, it is in this direction that 
he may have made his most original contribution to Indian aesthetic theory.1® 

In Abhinava’s world-view, then, religion is related to metaphysics and 
religion is related to aesthetics. If we are to relate his metaphysics to his 
aesthetics, we must do it via his religion. Having thus placed Abhinavagupta’s 
aesthetics within an overall perspective, we may proceed to examine it in 
some detail. 


IV 


What follows now is a summary of Abhinava’s theory of aesthetics. The 
sources are his two major works on aesthetics, the Dhvanydlokalocana, his 
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commentary on the Dhvanyaloka of Anandavardhana (late ninth century), 
and the Abhinavabharati, his commentary on Bharata’s Natyasdstra (second 
century A.D.). In his discussion of aesthetics Abhinava concentrates chiefly 
on drama and poetry. 

For his basic concepts Abhinava draws heavily upon the two works he is 
commenting on. But unlike his two predecessors he concerns himself with 
theory as much as practice, so that his work is philosophically complete. 
Unlike his predecessors he defines aesthetic terms and provides a uniform 
theory of rasa, a concept to be explained later. 

The basic concept of Abhinava’s aesthetic theory is dhvani or ‘suggestion’ 
in poetry. This concept was first set forth by Ananda in the Dhvanyaloka 
and other works now lost. In discussion of language by logicians and 
grammarians in the time before Ananda, two basic functions of words had 
been posited: abhidha (primary, denotative) and laksand (secondary, meta- 
phorical, connotative). K. Kunjunni Raja!? sees Ananda’s addition of a 
third function, vyanjana (suggestion) as a reaction against logical discussions 
of language which did not pay sufficient attention to the poetic power of 
words. It is fitting that by continuing the trend of thought begun by Ananda 
he should have broadened the scope of this science to cover poetic language. 

The standard example used to illustrate the denotative, connotative and 
suggestive role of words is the statement: ‘a village is on the Ganges’. Here 
the literal meaning is that there is a village floating on the Ganges. When 
the primary meaning somehow fails, as in this case, one may apply the 
connotative interpretation: ‘a village is by the Ganges’. This interpretation is 
satisfactory, but one may go further to the suggested meaning of the sentence, 
that the village is holy because of its association with the holy river. The 
importance of suggestion is that it is the function of words which lies at the 
basis of poetry. Suggestion ‘applied to poetry is called dhvani or meta- 
suggestion. 

Abhinava combines the doctrine of meta-suggestion, as borrowed from 
Ananda, with the rasa doctrine long accepted on the authority of the 
Natyasastra (particularly chapter VI). Rasa, literally ‘Aavour’, as a technical 
term in aesthetic theory, should be translated ‘imaginative experience’ or 
‘aesthetic experience’. While Ananda too based aesthetic experience on 
meta-suggestion, only with Abhinava are the two doctrines thoroughly 
coordinated. That part of the Abhinavabharati which deals with Natyasastra VI 
is the best preserved portion of the commentary, probably because of its 
great interest to later writers. 

The most important sentence of the Natyasastra for later development 
of the theory of aesthetic experience appears in N.S. VI.31 and translates: 
‘Aesthetic experience (rasa) come from a combination of the vibhdvas, the 
anubhavas and the vyabhicaribhavas’#® The vibhavas (determinants) are such 
factors of'a play or poem as characters, situation and setting. The anubhavas 
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(consequents) are the characters’ physical reactions to their situation and the 
emotions it calls forth in them, e.g. trembling or weeping. The vyabhicarib- 
havas (transitory mental states) are transitory moods experienced by the 
characters in the course of the play, in reaction to their situation. Determinants, 
consequents and transitory mental states surrounding aesthetic experience 
(rasa) may be compared with causes, effects and concomitant elements 
surrounding any human emotion. But there is a difference. Only the earliest 
Indian aestheticians thought that the spectator experiences the same everyday 
(though intense) human emotions experienced by the character in his situa- 
tion. It was Abhinava who clarified what the difference really is. Before 
summarizing his opinion, it is necessary to mention one more technical term, 
sthayibhava (permanent emotion). The ‘permanent emotion’ is to the 
‘transitory mental states’ as a thread to the beads strung on it. The dominant 
emotion of any drama, the ‘permanent emotion’, is felt by both characters 
and spectators; for the character the ‘permanent emotion’ marks the highest 
pitch of emotion; for the spectator in a state of aesthetic consciousness, 
however, the ‘permanent emotion’ is transmuted into rasa or aesthetic 
emotion. 

To Abhinava the difference between aesthetic emotion (rasa )and “perma- 
nent emotion’ is that the former is supra~-mundane while the latter is mun- 
dane. Similarly, ‘determinants’, ‘consequents’, and ‘transitory mental states’ 
differ from ordinary causes, effects and concomitant elements: the former 
have no place in the ordinary world; the latter have no place in the aesthetic 
universe. Abhinava feels that the terms found in N.S. VI.31 represent a new 
vocabulary coined by Bharata to indicate this difference. The basic explana- 
tion is this: emotions and surrounding factors in the aesthetic universe are 
generalized or universalized. They do not affect the spectator in the same way 
his own emotions or those of people around him do. 

In positing this generality of aesthetic emotion Abhinava is answering a 
question which has often occupied writers on aesthetics: how is it that tragic 
drama gives positive aesthetic pleasure to an audience? His answer is that 
the sadness felt is supramundane sadness, not real sadness at all; through 
‘aesthetic distance’ this supramundane sadness becomes a form of aesthetic 
bliss. Abhinava’s theory is well in keeping with Sanskrit drama, which 
idealizes universality and is much less concerned with the individual than 
anything we have in the West. 

The stages leading to aesthetic experience may be summarized briefly. 
In the case of a play, the case we will discuss here, the universalization process 
begins with the spectator’s determination to go to the theatre, when he puts 
aside his daily concerns for the period of the play. He is further removed from 
mundane emotions by virtue of the music at the start of the play, his identity 
with the rest of the audience (he must not be distracted), and his knowledge 
that the events he experiences in the theatre are not ‘real’ in the ordinary sense 
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of the word. Pandey offers an excellent summary of the succeeding stages 
in the production of ‘aesthetic emotion’ or rasa via suggestion through the 
determinants, consequents and transitory mental states. First the hero draws 
the audience to himself and inspires them with his purpose. The spectators must 
be sensitive, that is imaginatively gifted and intellectually and emotionally 
prepared to receive aesthetic impressions; otherwise rasa or aesthetic experi- 
ence will not appear. By the ‘power of visualization’ the sensitive audience 
removes all barriers to realization of rasa or aesthetic emotion. 

The question of obstacles is an important one, for it is the removal of 
these obstacles that is the essential function of successful meta-suggestion 
or dhvani. Some of the obstacles are those we face in real life, factors which 
keep us rooted in the world. Others are elements of a poorly done perform- 
ance. A good performance will bring the sensitive spectator beyond 
obstacles of both kinds, into a new universe of aesthetic bliss. The obstacles, 
seven in number, are: (1) Lack of verisimilitude in the performance; (2) too 
personal an identification with the performance (or with things of the world); 
(2) absorption in one’s own feeling; (4) defect in means of perception (e.g. 
blindness); (5) lack of clarity; (6) lack of a predominant factor (a unifying 
force, one permanent emotion dominating the others); (7) presence of 
doubt. This aesthetic experience (like religious experience) is dependent 
upon the removal of obstacles.?1 

The next step in the production of aesthetic emotion or rasa involves 
another of Abhinava’s basic principles: vdsand. Vasands are unconscious 
impressions left in our minds by events, which endure from life to life in the 
course of transmigration. When a play or poem revives some of these un- 
conscious impressions it is possible for a spectator to identify with experiences 
he has never had in his present life. Sympathetic response is his first feeling; 
this turns into ‘identification’ and the emotive response of aesthetic experience 
or rasa immediately follows. It is important to stress once again that rasa is 
not a personal emotion in the everyday sense; the spectator experiencing 
rasa is beyond time and space. In terms of modern psychoanalysis, the real 
explanation of rasa (in Abhinava’s view) is that unconscious elements, time- 
less and universal, have been exposed. As in mystical experience, the self has 
somehow been attained. The precise effect of aesthetic emotion and allied 
meta-suggestion depends upon the person involved. 


V 


Throughout his discussion of aesthetic experience Abhinava’s chief 
concern is with the spectator, who attains release by it. He is concerned 
neither with whether the poet experiences rasa nor with whether the actor 
does. He does at one point compare the poet to Prajapati, the Creator,?? and 
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at another point the actor to the Supreme Lord.?3 What exactly the analogy 
is deserves some discussion, as it sheds some light on the link between 
Abhinavagupta’s aesthetics and his metaphysics. 

The poet creates a new universe as God (Prajapati) created this one; and the 
actor acts out a new universe as the Supreme Lord acts in this one. The 
creations of mayd both in this world and in the poetic universe serve, in a 
way, as stepping stones to moksa, or spiritual emancipation, in that they may 
be contemplated by one seeking release. At the same time situations, both 
in the world and in art, remind us of the transitory nature of things and 
make us seek emancipation.?4 The world created by poetic illusion (maya) is, 
however, less ephemeral than the phenomenal world and, while obviously 
an illusion, is preferable to the transitory illusion of phenomena in that it 
brings us closer to the True Self. 

This emancipation, when achieved, is marked by bliss, though its degree 
may differ in the case of spiritual emancipation and aesthetic release. Abhinava 
summarizes the psychology of the Tantrika ritual as follows: 


Because of the flow (rasa) of desire, through the force of the relish (carvana) by outward 
things, which are filled with one’s own flow (?), one attains the state of complete 
repose and all phenomenal objects are merged into one’s own self.* 


Here the differences between aesthetic and religious experience are sub- 
ordinated. In both cases, of course, the ultimate transformation must depend 
upon grace. Do the Indian aestheticians not recognize this fact in their 
description of the sensitive spectator, whose state may be described as a state 
of aesthetic grace??6 
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CAUDWELL’S THEORY OF POETRY: 
SOME PROBLEMS OF A MARXIST 
SYNTHESIS 
S. V. Pradhan 


I 


CAUDWELL’S ORTHODOXY as a Marxist critic has been attacked with the same 
vigour with which it has been defended by his admirers. It has been pointed 
out by many ‘correct’ Marxists that his theory of poetry, for instance, not 
only departs from the ‘revolutionary’ doctrine of art as a ‘reflection of reality’ 
but that in so far as it draws on such concepts as ‘genotype’, ‘instincts’, ‘mani- 
fest content and latent content’, and ‘mock-world’ it is influenced by 
bourgeois biology, psychology, psycho-analysis and aesthetics. In short it 
is argued that whatever else it may be, it is certainly not Marxist.2 

While it may be granted that Caudwell is not always a ‘correct’ Marxist, 
whatever that expression may mean, it is important not to dismiss what may 
be called his ‘revisionist deviations’ as symptoms of heresy if our aim is to 
assess objectively the significance of one whom Lukacs regards as a ‘spirited’, 
‘progressive’, ‘discerning’, and ‘highly gifted’ English aesthetician? For it 
is in keeping with the generally recognized synthesizing drive of his mind 
that he should attempt to unite in his poetic theory different strands of 
thought, some of which could not but be ‘bourgeois’ in origin. It will 
perhaps be more fruitful to proceed beyond mere identification of ‘foreign’ 
elements to an analysis of the use he makes of them within the Marxist 
framework of his theory. Such an analysis will reveal not only his strategies 
of synthesis but also the conflict between what one may call ‘affectivism’ 
and ‘cognitivism’ in his theory of poetry. 

This kind of analysis demands that we have a clear idea of what Caudwell 
thought on the subject of poetry—a demand that is by no means so simple 
as it sounds, thanks to the prolix, diffuse and desultory nature of his theorizing 
in Illusion and Reality. I shall therefore first try to present an integrated 
account of his theory, then analyse how he seeks to integrate affectivism 
with cognitivism, and conclude with a comment on the attempted synthesis. 


I 
Caudwell’s discussion of his theory of poetry is organized around the 
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basic polarity of environment, or the ‘common preceptual world’, and 
emotion or instinct, or the ‘common affective world’. The most significant 
characteristic of these two worlds is their ‘necessity’ as a necessary condition 
of experience which is discovered by men only in purposive association. 
The recognition of the necessity of these worlds constitutes ‘freedom’ for 
Caudwell. And he believes that art is a supreme expression of the ‘freedom’ 
of the emotional world. 

These two worlds are not separate and divided. They interpenetrate, with 
the result that the ‘emotions are only found in real life adhering to bits of 
reality . . .’ (p. 153). This peculiar interdependence of the two worlds is 
reflected in language, which is the product of the collective human struggle 
‘to make environment conform to instincts’ (p. 134). Caudwell says: 
‘Always, given in the Word, is a certain subjective attitude [emotion] 
towards a certain piece of reality’ (p. 152). What this implies is that a word 
indicates both an external referent and a subjective attitude towards it. 
This dual function of language has important consequences for science as 
well as poetry. 

The language of science, for instance, except when it employs symbolic 
language, does convey some emotional attitudes (p. 130). Similarly, poetry 
is not free from the referential world; though its primary concern is with 
the affective (p. 153). The difference between science and poetry, however, 
lies in the fact that whereas science tries as far as possible to eliminate the 
subjective or the affective, art tries to “build it up’ (p. 151). In short, the 
very nature of language makes it inevitable that poetry as well as science 
should participate, each in its own way, in the affective and the cognitive 
worlds. 

Caudwell does not think that it imposes any restrictions on art if its scope 
is limited to the common emotional world. In fact the substratum of the 
common affective world, instead of imposing a dead uniform level on art, 
makes communication possible (p. 150). If common emotions are prized 
by Marxist critics for their popular appeal, and dreaded by bourgeois 
poets for the ‘debasement’ such an appeal is thought to imply, Caudwell 
examines them more critically and detects in them the very condition of 
poetry. 

Not only is the common affective world a necessary condition of com- 
munication, it also makes the realization of the poet’s individuality and 
uniqueness possible. For it is in relation to this social commonness alone that 
one can detect, appreciate and realize individual differences and peculiarities 
(p. 151). The norm of social commonness, therefore, is necessary as much 
for the poet as for the reader; it is a precondition not only of communication 
but also of poetic creation and appreciation. The artist in realizing his own 
potentiality also demonstrates a universal human possibility. Art so conceived 
‘plays on the inner world of emotion as on a stringed instrument’ (p. 155) 
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the music of which changes the emotional content of both the poet’s 
consciousness and that of others. It raises the common affective world itself 
to a new level of complexity and ‘makes possible new levels of conscious 
sympathy, understanding and affection between men’ (p. 155). 

The common affective world, which constitutes the social aspect of art, 
receives particular emphasis in his discussion of aesthetic emotion and 
thythm. Aesthetic emotion for Caudwell is not a special kind of emotion, 
though he believes that it is distinguished by certain peculiar characteristics, 
It is not enough that poetry should be charged with emotional significance, 
for not all experience can give rise to aesthetic emotion. He writes: ‘. . . it is 
not enough that poetry should be charged with emotional significance if 
this results from a particular experience unrealizable or unrealized in a social 
form’ (p. 135). The emphasis on the realization of experience in a ‘social 
form’ expresses Caudwell’s characteristic concern for the accessibility to 
others of the poet’s experience or emotion. And accessibility, Caudwell 
believes, is attained by relating one’s peculiar experience to the common 
emotional world. This belief becomes clear from his remark: ‘And the “P” 
of poetry is the “I” common to all associated men’s emotional worlds’ 
(p. 135). The experience of the individual attains significance and univer- 
sality, and becomes capable of providing aesthetic emotion, thanks to the 
common affective world. 

This kind of emotion or experience realized in a social form is disinterested 
and objective. In fact the disinterested and objective character of aesthetic 
emotion remarked on by every bourgeois aesthetician is a function, according 
to Caudwell, of the universality imparted to individual experience by the 
common emotional world. He says as much when he writes: ‘Aesthetic 
objects are aesthetic in so far as they arouse emotion peculiar not only to 
individual men but to associated men. From this arises the disinterested, 
suspended and objective character of aesthetic emotion’ (p. 135). 

The attempt to express emotion or experience in a social form by relating 
it to the common emotional world—and this is aesthetic emotion—imposes 
its own obligations on the poet. The common emotional world is a concrete 
world of instincts shared by a large group of people whose lives are governed 
by certain relations of production which in turn determine their social rela- 
tions. The poet must recognize these social relations and come to terms with 
them in order that his individual experience may evoke the common 
emotional world successfully and thus become accessible to others. Therefore 
there is a tension between the poet’s experience and the social relations to 
which his verse adjusts itself to achieve poetic communication. Rhythm, 
according to Caudwell, is the manifestation of this tension. He says: ‘. . . the 
nature of rhythm expresses in a subtle and sensitive way the precise balance 
between the instinctive or emotional content of the poem and the social 
relations through which emotion realises itself collectively’ (p. 123). What 
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Caudwell means is that the common emotional world is expressed in terms 
of social relations, and the consequent collective realization of emotion is 
embodied in the rhythm. If emotion is embodied in the rhythm, it follows 
that the latter can evoke the former. Indeed, according to Caudwell rhythm 
produces ‘a special kind of introversion’, namely ‘emotional introversion’, 
which puts people in touch with each other physiologically and emotionally 
so that they experience a ‘special herd commonness’ (p. 124). ‘Herd common- 
ness’ brought about by rhythm returns men to the ‘genotype’, i.e. ‘the more 
or less common set of instincts in man which is changed and adapted by 
outer reality in the course of living’. Rhythm for Caudwell, then, performs 
two functions. It expresses and defines one’s living relationship with historical 
time; it also evokes the much larger world of common instincts which is 
universal and timeless. Rhythm, therefore, yokes together the contemporary 
and the universal. 

The emotive aspect of art so completely dominates Caudwell’s theory 
of poetry that it shapes not only his understanding of rhythm and aesthetic 
emotion but also his views regarding the status of the cognitive world in 
art. The cognitive world is assigned a subservient place in poetry because he 
considers it to be the source of artistic illusion. He starts with the assumption 
that art presents an illusion. The illusion must reside either in the affective or 
in the cognitive element—the only elements of which art is made up. He rules 
out the affective element as the source of illusion because artistic emotion is 
consciously experienced, and is therefore real and true. The same cannot be 
said, according to Caudwell, of the cognitive element. He writes: ‘The illu- 
sion of poetry must therefore inhere in the piece of external reality to which 
the emotion is attached—in poetry to the meaning, in novel to the story. 
The purpose of this piece of external reality was to provide a subject for 
the affect . . . Art is therefore affective experimenting with selected pieces of 
external reality’ (267). The purpose of the artist in selecting a ‘piece of reality’ 
is affective, not cognitive; he seeks to evoke the ‘genotype’ (268). This ‘piece’ 
of external reality is illusory in as much as ‘it is not actually what we meet 
in real life, buta selection from external reality arranged for our own purposes. 
It is an “as if”’’ (268). The affective element in art leads to something real— 
the ‘genotype’. The cognitive element in art, on the other hand, leads to 
something that is, let us say, ‘idealized’ and therefore not real. 

In fact the expression Caudwell uses to describe this idealized world is 
‘mock-world’. He writes in his ‘Beauty: A Study in Bourgeois Aesthetics’: 
‘The artist takes bits of reality, socially known, to which affective associa- 
tions adhere, and creates a mock world, which calls into being a new affective 
attitude, a new emotional experience.” It is only one step from this argument 
to say that the artistic world is autonomous, something that never was on 
sea or land. One of the engaging ambiguities of Caudwell’s theory of art is 
that he never takes such a step, as we shall see in the next section. 
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The subordination of the ‘mock-world’ to the affective element entails 
important consequences for Caudwell’s theory of poetry. Poetry concen- 
trates on the affective associations of words and on man’s emotions. These 
emotions, which are condensed into words, are not affectively associated 
with the portion of external reality symbolized by the words—as is seen 
from the fact that if another language is made to symbolize the same portion 
of external reality, the emotions disappear along with the poem (p. 212). 
Caudwell, therefore, concludes that poetry is made out of words, not out of 
ideas or external reality (p. 213). 

The affective organization is characteristic not only of poetry but also of 
dreams. There is a significant difference, however, between the affective 
organization of words and images in poetry and the organization of images 
in dreams. Caudwell writes: “Whereas in dreams the real affects are partly 
suppressed and the blended images rise into the conscious, in poetry the 
associated images are partly suppressed and it is the blended affects that are 
present in the consciousness, in the form of affective organization” (p. 213). 
What he seems to be getting at is that in poetry, unlike in dream, images 
don’t disguise affects; rather they are a compact expression of blended affects. 
If the aim of dream is veiled satisfaction, that of poetry is clarification through 
expression. The idea is important and it should be remembered that Caudwell 
arrived at it in the course of his ‘assimilation’ of Freud. 

So far we have analysed the more important aspects of Caudwell’s theory 
of poetry. Though it has a strong affective component, it does not fail to 
urge the importance of the common perceptual world. The affective com- 
ponent is bourgeois in character while the stress on environment is character- 
istically Marxist. How far do the affective and cognitive elements cohere 
in his theory of poetry? We shall turn to this question in the next section. 


Il 


Caudwell’s stress on the environment, as we have seen, manifests itself 
in his view that the element of reference enters all use of language. While 
an affective theorist like I. A. Richards arrives at this conclusion (albeit 
grudgingly with respect to the emotive use of language) on the basis of his 
analysis of the process of symbolism into Symbol, Reference, and Referent,’ 
Caudwell takes a Marxist route to his conclusion. The Marxist route consists 
in an elaboration of the economic theory of the origin of language. He 
believes that language is a transformation of ‘cries’ into words. In the begin- 
ning the value of the cry is instinctive and it results from ‘the relation of 
the genotype to habitual environment.’ Later the value of the cry becomes 
arbitrary for it results from the relation of modified genotype to artificial 
environment in economic production. Thus as a result of “association for 
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economic production’ the cry becomes the word. The word therefore has 
an instinctive as well as a perceptual aspect, both aspects being ‘more precise 
and complex’ than they were for the original cry (pp. 156-7). Whatever the 
merits of this theory, its significance is symptomatic rather than intrinsic. 
It is an attempt to synthesize Richards’s insight with the Marxist framework 
by providing it with an economic setting and a materialist justification, 
however naive and speculative they may be. 

Not only was Caudwell a thorough-going cognitivist, he was a thorough- 
going affectivist too. An affectivist like, say, Richards declares that: ‘A poem 
. .. has no concern with limited and directed reference. It tells us, or should 
tell us, nothing.” But he does not say that what it does tell us is an ‘illusion’. 
Caudwell, however, asserts that what seems like ‘telling’ is not ‘real’, it is 
an illusion; the poem may seem to be about the world, but it really presents 
a mock-world. It is only a short step away from this conclusion to the insist- 
ence of the New Criticism on the autonomy of the art world. 

Though stress on the environment may seem to be irreconcilable with 
affectivism, Caudwell, who is attached to the mimetic view of art, sought to 
balance the two. He believed that emotions must attach themselves to objects 
since free floating emotions are unorganized, purely subjective, and therefore 
unaesthetic as well as inaccessible. He says: “.. . the emotional content does 
not float about fluidly in the mind; it is firmly attached, by a thousand 
interweaving strands, to the manifest-content—a piece of external reality’ 
(p. 216). Thanks to these ‘thousand interweaving strands’: ‘Poetry soaks 
external reality—nature and society—with emotional significance’ (p. 217). 
In this interesting synthesis of environment and emotion the affective and 
the cognitive views of art are held in balance. 

Unfortunately, however, this aesthetic balance did not characterize 
Caudwell’s practical criticism. His discussion of creative writers did not 
reveal a significant engagement with their emotions, attitudes or what he 
called their ‘latent content’. I shall give two instances. Consider his breezy 
history of English poetry in Illusion and Reality (pp. 73-122). If poetry is ` 
‘an affective experimentation with selected bits of reality’ and if the selected 
bit of reality is used as a vehicle of certain attitudes, it follows that analysis 
of poetry should concentrate on how the attitudes are communicated in 
terms of chosen ‘bits’. Instead he concerns himself exclusively with an 
analysis of the ‘selected bit of reality’ and its socio-economic antecedents 
and concomitants. Or consider his criticisim of Auden, Spender and Day 
Lewis in Romance and Realism. Here he treats the ‘mock world’ these poets 
create as if it were a reflection of the real world. He says: “Thus they accept 
uncritically nearly all the products of bourgeois ideology—Freudism, 
Einsteinism, bourgeois psychology, history, aesthetics, conceptions of free- 
dom, peace, love, liberty, and justice. With these they necessarily accept 
the anarchic world-views of bourgeois’ (p. 131). In flat contradiction of his 
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theory Caudwell concentrates here on what he has variously called ‘the 
paraphrasable content’, ‘the ideas’ or ‘the external reality’ and pays no 
attention to the ‘blended affects’ the images convey. In short his critical 
practice does not live up to his aesthetic theory. 

We have stumbled here on the central paradox of Caudwell’s criticism. 
His aesthetic theory seeks to amalgamate Marxist socio-economic analysis 
and bourgeois aestheticism (by which I mean affective theories of art). 
But in ignoring the aestheticism of his theory his practical criticism seems 
to suggest that his synthesis of Marxism and bourgeois aestheticism at the 
level of poetic theory was really, to use a favourite Marxist expression, an 
‘unholy alliance’ which, like all such alliances, proves its untenability and 
instability in practice. 

What is really surprising, however, is that Caudwell was not aware of 
this paradox at the heart of his criticism. He did not realize, for instance, 
that the philosophical implications of his theory of illusion or aestheticism are 
idealistic and therefore incompatible with the materialism of his socio- 
economic analysis. Nor did he realize that such a ‘synthesis’ would be unac- 
ceptable as much to a materialist as to an idealist. It would be unacceptable 
to an idealist because its Marxist component confers primacy on material 
reality; and it would be unacceptable to a materialist because its aestheticism 
minimizes the importance of the artistic world as a reflection of reality. 
This lack of awareness of the philosophical implications of his ‘synthesis’, 
one suspects, may be symptomatic of Caudwell’s unsure grasp of Marxism. 

From the above discussion of his critical practice it will be seen that 
Caudwell’s allegiance was divided between bourgeois aestheticism (with its 
emphasis on emotion and the ‘mock-world’) and Marxist realism (with 
its emphasis on ‘the selected bit of reality’). The same division is reflected in 
his views on the social function of poetry, which sought to reconcile the 
cognitive and affective theories of art. As we have already seen, art, according 
to Caudwell, remoulds external reality to the likeness of the genotype’s 
instincts and thereby enriches itself in addition to making the reality more 
true and interesting. The affective implication of this view is that art tells 
us more about ourselves by making us see that we are more than specific 
individuals and that we are stamped with all the possibilities of mankind. 
However, Caudwell did not mean that external reality is irrelevant for he . 
also believed like a good Marxist that it is only the ‘purposive association 
of men in economic association’ (i.e. society) that provides the basic con- 
ditions of art. What we have here, then, is a strange mixture of affective 
and cognitive views of art, for the emphasis on society as the great matrix, 
while characteristic of Marxist aesthetics, is foreign to affective theories of 
art. 

The overall affective character of Caudwell’s views on the social function 
of art becomes clearer in his distinction between art and propaganda. 
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Defining propaganda as ‘persuasion to action, a pressure to be or do differently’ 
' (p. 156), he says that both art and science are not propaganda since they ` 
‘change men’s minds in a special way’ (156). Science presents a piece of 
cognitive reality, art a piece of affective reality. In both the selected piece of 
reality injects itself into the mind of the perceiver. As he puts it: * . . . we are 
no more persuaded of its truth than we are persuaded of the “truth” of a 
house standing in front of us. We do not accept it: we see it’ (156). In other 
words the immediacy of the impact of the reality presented by art or science 
precludes any persuasion to action, ‘a pressure to be or do differently’—such 
a pressure being the hallmark of propaganda. Art persuades no one, exerts 

no pressure, but simply is. One is reminded of Archibald Macleish. 

But how far does this view of art as an antithesis of propaganda fit into 
the framework of Marxist thought? In so far as it implies a rejection of ‘ten- 
dentiousness’ Caudwell seems to be in agreement with Marx and Engels, 
who were impatient with ‘Schillerism’ and the proletarian preaching of 
the Minna Kautsky, Margaret Harkness and Lassale variety. Nevertheless 
there is a significant difference between Marx and Caudwell. For Caudwell 
the affective reality is the ‘thing,’ the cognitive reality being only an illusion 
or a ‘mock-world’. Marx, however, would never have approved of such a 
distinction; probably he would have regarded it as a literary variation on 
the more familiar dichotomy between theory and practice. Secondly, 
Marx’s emphasis in all his aesthetic pronouncements, whether on prose or on 
poetry, was on the objective delineation of the existing social forces. So 

~ Jong as the writer moves within the orbit of these forces he is free to take 
any side he likes. Like Balzac, whom he regarded as a model for proletarian 
art, the writer may choose the losing side as long as he does not distort the 
objective reality. But nowhere in his writings does Marx grant emotions 
or instincts the superior status that Caudwell does. Finally, the thrust of 
Marx’s theorizing is not in the direction of some abstract human potential 
such as Caudwell’s concept of the genotype implies. Marx would have con- 
sidered such ‘abstract human potential’ to be a petty-bourgeois device for 
glossing over class struggles and the angularities of class characteristics in 
an effort to cherish the myth of eternal, unchanging ‘human nature’. One 
must conclude, therefore, that Caudwell’s view of art is far too emotive to 
square well with the environment-oriented aesthetic, such as it be, of Marx 
and Engels. 

To sum up, Caudwell definitely adopts a few outstanding affective views 
and seeks to assimilate them to the historical materialistic frame of reference. 
However, the attempted synthesis reveals itself to be a mixture rather than 
a fusion of the views that are, in the ultimate analysis, inspired by thé contrary 
philosophies of idealism and materialism. Moreover, contrary to what one 
would expect from his affective theoretical stance, in his practical criticism 
Caudwell argued like a good historical materialist rather than an affectively 
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oriented aesthetician. This contradiction, it is interesting to note, has a res- 
pectable parallel in the writings of Marx who, as Scanlan* has recently 
argued, was torn between his early aestheticism and later historical material- 
ism. One is reminded of what Caudwell said about Auden, Spender and 
Day Lewis in Romance and Realism: ‘They have not become Communists 
throughout; they have not transformed, sifted, and synthesised all bourgeois 
culture, physics, psychology, ethics, and history into a Communist world- 
view’ (132). It is a little ironic that a verdict on his own achievement in 
critical theory must take some such form. 
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ALDRICH AND AESTHETIC PERCEPTION 
Joba S. Morreall 


PERHAPS THE most basic problem in aesthetics is characterizing aesthetic 
experience—just what is going on when I read a poem, listen to a piano 
concerto or admire a painting or sunset. Is aesthetic experience basically 
subjective, the work ofart or the natural object serving merely as the stimulus 
for my own thoughts and feelings? Or is it more objective, is it focusing my 
attention on features of the object itself in a certain way? If it is objective, is 
the object which I am appreciating a physical object, a mental object, an 
‘aesthetic object’ or what? 

A useful work in trying to sort through these problems, though as we shall 
see one which raises problems of its own, is Virgil Aldrich’s Philosophy of 
Art. Aldrich’s basic approach is to treat aesthetic experience as a kind of 
perception, and hence as objective. Other theorists, he contends, have been 
led away from seeing aesthetic experience as perception because of a mis- 
understanding of perception itself. Some have made aesthetic experience 

..the experience of phenomena or appearances, this view often leading to the 
positing oftwo objects of varying degrees of independence from one another. 
For Tomas the object of aesthetic awareness is the appearance of things, not 
the things themselves. Munro: Beardsley has two objects: the physical 
object and the perceptual object. For Roman Ingarden we do not even 
need a physical object for an aesthetic experience; and if there is one, it is 
never the same as the object of which we are aware aesthetically. Others 
like Gombrich and Langer have been misled by a false view of perception 
into explaining our aesthetic experience as a kind of illusion. 

To these and other forms of subjectivism Aldrich opposes his own view, 
which affirms the objectivity of aesthetic perception. If aesthetic experience 
were fundamentally subjective, he argues, evaluative criticism would not be 
possible, But it is possible; so aesthetic experience must somehow be per- 
ception of the thing itself? 

The tendency to develop subjectivist theories of aesthetic experience 
Aldrich attributes to a mistaken identification, prevalent since Descartes, of 
perception with one limited kind of perception: the awareness of an object 
as described by geometry and physics—a physical object. If we are objectively 
perceiving an object, according to this view, then we must be experiencing a 
physical object. For example, a drawing of a square within a square, their 
corners connected by diagonals, is taken to be objectively seen only when 
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what is seen is a flat figure on a piece of paper. Any purported perception 
which claims to go beyond this description ceases to be objective and is not a 
perception. The thing is what the physicist would say that it is; seeing it as 
anything else is not perception, but some kind of subjective experience. 
And so to look at this and say that you see a lampshade (viewed from 
above or below), or a tunnel, or a truncated pyramid (viewed from above), 
involves a mistake. All these ‘aspects’ the lampshade, tunnel, and truncated 
pyramid—are not perceived: they are imagined or generated subjectively in 
some other way. 

This narrow approach with its subjectivist account of aesthetic experience 
goes wrong, Aldrich argues, in its initial assumption that scientific observa- 
tion of physical qualities constitutes our ‘bedrock rapport with things’. 
It ignores the fact that there is another way we perceive, equally objective 
and just as valid as observation. This is the way proper to aesthetic perception; 
Aldrich calls it ‘prehension’. The difference between observing a thing’s 
qualities and prehending its aspects is a difference of category. “Things may 
be seen as physical objects or as aesthetic objects, and these are categorial 
aspects of things appearing under different forms of attention.” 

Since Descartes our Western culture has tended to treat the perception 
of things as physical objects as somehow the neutral and objective way to 
perceive them, But, Aldrich says, we do not simply see things as physical 
objects. We do not, for example, simply see the drawing above as a geo- 
metrical figure. We have to be trained to see the ink on the paper as a_, 
square within a square with diagonal lines connecting their corners, just as 
we have to be trained to see it as a lampshade. Aldrich himself finds it 
more difficult to see a flat figure on a page when he looks at such a drawing 
than ‘to see it protruding or receding in a white field as a lampshade or tunnel’. 
In this regard it is important to note that in some cultures the dominant out- 
look is aesthetic: the Japanese, for example, ‘commonly need as much 
assistance to see things as physical objects as we commonly need help to be 
introduced to the basically aesthetic view, in our scientific ethos’.® 

When we adopt the aesthetic mode of attention we prehend aspects of 
the thing. These aspects, though they are in a sense the percipient’s impres- 
sion’s, are objective impressions, because they animate the object and are found 
in the object. The aesthetic object, Aldrich insists, objectively accommodates 
the aspects which are prehended in it—they are ‘not a proper part of the 
subjective life of the prehender’.” In speaking of aspects ‘animating’ the object 
here, Aldrich is trying to get away from views like that of Vernon Lee, for 
whom the object of aesthetic experience only seems to be qualified, when 
in fact it is the viewer’s response to it colouring the experience itself and 
not really qualifying the object. An aspect is not the viewer's concoction; 
it is not something imagined, but rather something discovered in the aesthetic 
object. Leonardo da Vinci, in his Treatise on Painting, talked about how he 
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looked at old granite walls stained by dirt, moisture and discolouration, 
and saw portions of the walls as ‘divine landscapes, adorned with mountains, 
ruins, rocks, woods, great plains, hills, and valleys in great variety’. His 
perception of these landforms in the walls was not imagining but seeing, 
Aldrich insists; you can imagine with your eyes shut, but you cannot pre- 
hensively see with them shut.8 

Aldrich distinguishes between observation and prehension by appealing 
to the kind of space involved in each. In the mode of observation things 
are realized in physical space; their spatial properties are fixed by ‘metrical 
standards and measuring operations’.® In prehension things are realized in 
aesthetic space, which is determined by characteristics of the aesthetic object 
like ‘intensities of values of colours and sounds’. As an example he offers 
us the aesthetic experience of a dark city meeting a pale sky at dusk. In the 
prehension of this skyline, the sky immediately above the buildings pro- 
trudes towards the viewer; the sky is closer in aesthetic space than the build- 
ings. Another example is the relative distances of warm and cool colours in 
painting: reds and oranges are closer in the aesthétic space of a painting than 
are greens and blues. 

The aesthetic space of a thing may be structured simply by its internal, 
non-relational aspects—its colour, shape, or sound. This is what happens 
when we look at the skyline simply as an aesthetic object. Or the aesthetic 
space of a thing may be established by an aspect of something other than 

that thing animating it. This is what happens when we see the figure as a 
lampshade, the cloud as a camel, or the portrait as a person. Representational 
art, of course, though it often uses the first kind of animation (Cézanne’s 
use of colour is a good example), relies primarily on the second—animating 
the work by the image of something else. 

With this understanding of Aldrich’s position we can turn now to evaluate 
it. What Aldrich is trying to do is to put aesthetic experience on an equal 
footing with observation (of physical qualities) as an objective kind of aware- 
ness. He cannot allow the ‘aspects prehended’ ever to conflict with the quali- 
ties observed, however. The same object, that is. cannot be objectively flat 
and objectively have depth. So he puts aspects and qualities where they can- 
not conflict—in different categories. No quality is an aspect, according to 
Aldrich, and physical objects never appear as aesthetic objects (to say that 
they do is to be guilty of a category-mistake1), 

The problem with this approach is that it drives too big a wedge between 
aesthetic experience and observation. It proposes a new category of properties 
for things, different from physical qualities, and a new mode of perception 
through which we are supposed to be aware of these properties. But in 
analysing any specific aesthetic experience it is-difficult to see how either 
the properties or the awareness are so radically different or independent from 
qualities and observation..Consider the case of seeing the cloud as a camel. 
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Isn’t the property of the cloud which lets us see the cloud as a camel precisely 
its shape? If the cloud had a different shape, or if camels had a different shape, 
would we still see the cloud as a camel? If it is held that the property here, 
the ‘aspect’, is not the physical shape of the cloud or of camels, then we can 
reasonably ask: “Well, what is it?” 

It becomes even harder to distinguish aspects from qualities in our aesthetic 
perception of nature when we do not take what we see as animated by the 
image of something else. Isn’t it the physical size of the Grand Canyon, for 
example, and the sheer colour of the sunset, that so impress us? As Margolis 
has suggested, the discrimination involved in seeing what Aldrich calls 
‘aspects’ seems to be based on, if not the same as, the discrimination of 
physical qualities.1 

A related problem is whether we can base the distinction between observa- 
tion and prehension on the distinction between physical space and aesthetic 
space. With representational paintings and non-representational works that 
use spatial values, the distinction between physical and aesthetic space 
seems workable. It also seems appropriate with some kinds of sculpture, 
and with certain pieces of music. But with paintings that rely only on colour 
for their effect, with much realistic portrait sculpture and with a great deal 
of music it seems that we can either get along without talking about space 
at all or talk only about physical space. Consider again, too, our aesthetic 
perception of the Grand Canyon, or most things in nature, where it seems 
to be physical space that operates within the experience. ; 

Another difficulty in Aldrich’s account is getting clear on the role of 
imagination in prehension! Aldrich insists that the aspects allowing us 
to see the cloud as a camel, or the wall as a landscape, are really in the cloud 
and the wall, ‘animating’ them. He stresses objectivity here: ‘I say “see,” 
not just “‘imagine”.’# We can take Aldrich’s words here in either of two 
ways. ‘Not just “imagine” ° may mean that imagination plays some part in 
our seeing the cloud as a camel but it is not all that is involved. If so, then we 
need further clarification of what distinguishes this kind of experience from 
that which Aldrich takes to be “just imagining’, e.g. a child imagining that 
her doll is a baby. We also need to know how the aspect can be said to be 
‘in the cloud’ if any imagination is required to ‘see’ it. If, on the other hand, 
‘not just “imagine” means that there is no imagination at all involved in 
seeing a cloud as a camel, Aldrich’s claim would seem plainly false. He is 
right to point out that you can imagine with you eyes shut, but this does 
not show that you cannot imagine with them open too,. As we use the 
word ‘imagination’ it is perfectly appropriate to say of the person who looks 
at clouds and sees camels, organ-grinders and scores of other things, that 
he has ‘a lot of imagination’. Of the person who looks at clouds and never 
sees them as anything but clouds, we say that he lacks imagination. 

The last problem I want to consider is, perhaps, the most serious. Aldrich’s 
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central task, as we said, is to put aesthetic experience on an equal footing 
with observation as an objective kind of awareness. But if aspects are object- 
ively right there in the thing as physical qualities are, why is it that normal 
perceivers see so many different aspects when they look at things like clouds? 
It might be answered that we should not expect any two perceivers to notice 
just the same aspects because there are so many aspects to any thing. This 
answer is correct in a sense, but it points up a problematic difference between 
physical qualities and aesthetic aspects, a difference which calls into question 
the objectivity of the latter. While the list of a thing’s physical qualities is 
limited, and a determinate answer can be given to the questions ‘What is 
its length?’ “What is its shape?’ etc., there is no even theoretical limit to the 
number or the kinds of aspects a thing might have. Anything has some— 
albeit tenuous—resemblance to every other thing. And wherever there is a 
resemblance between two things one of them can be seen as ‘animated by 
the image of” the other. Anything, that is, can be seen as anything else. The 
Eiffel Tower can be seen as a giant’s trumpet, as a stern schoolmaster, even 
as an eel in an evening gown. 

Indeed, no matter how preposterous a judgement of the form ‘I see X as 
Y’ might seem initially, as long as the speaker is sincere it could never turn 
out to be false. The artist, too, as long as he is sincere, could not be judged 
mistaken but only, perhaps, inept in fashioning a work of art X to express 
some aspect of Y. As Aldrich admits, it is part of the logic of aesthetic expres- 
sion of aspects that no question of the truthfulness of the expression can arise 

“for the artist himself, and for the audience the only criterion of acceptability 
is the artist’s say-so.1® 

But if all judgements of the form ‘X has the aspect of Y’ are true, then 
‘objectivity’ in aesthetic experience seems to have been won in a Pyrrhic 
victory. Observation of a thing’s qualities—the measurement of a rock’s 
weight, for example—is said to be objective because in fact the rock has 
one determinate weight and not another. There is objectivity to measuring 
its weight as, say, 24 lb because any normal observer under the same condi- 
tions will come up with the same figure of 24 lb. If someone judges the rock 
to weigh 60 lb, then he is wrong and we have procedures for showing that 
he is wrong. But none of this is true in the prehension of aspects. The same 
thing can be seen as light (the rock as a balloon) or as heavy. It can be pre- 
hended as anything, and hence as having any properties. Normal prehenders 
under the same conditions will come up with all kinds of answers when 
asked what they are able to see the thing as. And these answers, no matter 
how much they appear to conflict, are all true as long as they are made 
sincerely. 

What these differences show, I think, is that if aesthetic experience is a 
kind of perception, as Aldrich claims, it does not have a determinate object 
in the way that observation does. Seeing-as, no matter how wide our eyes 
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are open, is not objective in the way that seeing is. For Aldrich’s theory of 
aesthetic perception to be workable, then, we would need more than just 
the new names ‘aspect’ and ‘prehension’—we would need a new account of 
objectivity. 
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‘Roman Ingarden and Contemporary Polish 
Aesthetics, Edited by piorr GRaFF and 
SLAW KRZEMIEN-OJAK. Polish Scientific 
Publishers. Warsaw. 1975. pp. 268. 

A COLLECTION of fourteen essays by the 

younger school of Polish philosophers, this 

is the best available introduction to the main 
aspects of Ingarden’s aesthetics. Long 
recognized as one of the most original 

‘thinkers in the Phenomenological school of 

aesthetics, Ingarden was nevertheless pri- 

. marily a metaphysician and as such con- 

sistently opposed the transcendental idealism 

of Husserl, while following his methodo- 
logical approach. His well known Das 
literarische Kunstwerk (1931) was in fact 
written with the primary purpose to 
vindicate this philosophical position. As 

Maria Golaszewska says in her essay 

‘Aesthetic Values in Ingarden’s System of 

Philosophy:’ ‘Searching for a convincing 

proof of his own position, Ingarden analysed 

an object that seemed beyond doubt to be 
existentially dependent on it [i.e. human 
consciousness] and heteronomous: namely, 

a work of art. He compared its structure 

with that of objects of the real world, 

pointing to the basic differences forbidding 
any identification of their structures or 
modes of existence.’ Gradually aesthetic 
problems came to bulk more largely in his 
work, though always subordinate to general 
philosophical issues. Particularly influential 
has been his thinking on the subject of the 
apprehension of art works and on aesthetic 
value. His essays ‘O estetyce filozoficznej’ 

(On Philosophical Aesthetics) of 1968 and 

ʻO estetyce + fenomenologicznej’ (On 

Phenomenological Aesthetics) of 1969 are 

among the most important writings of this 

century on the nature of aethetics as a 

philosophical discipline. 

The basis of Ingarden’s thought .on 
aesthetic cognition was laid during the 
1930s, e.g. O Poznawaniu dziela literackiego’ 
(On Cognition of the Literary Work) in 
1937. His analysis of what he called the 


‘aesthetic attitude’ or ‘aesthetic disposition’ 
(using the term ‘disposition’ in the sense of 
mental stance) is the most penetrating of all 
and even in the opinion of some tended to 
become over complicated and his theory of 
concretization made an important contri- 
bution to philosophical aesthetics, In the 
present volume this aspect of his thought is 
analysed and discussed by Bohdan 
Dziemidok in ‘Roman Ingarden’s Views on 
the Aesthetic Attitude’, Janina Makota in 
“Roman Ingarden’s Views on the Communi- 
cation with a Work of Art’ and Michal 
Glowinski in “On Concretization’. Ingarden’s 
theories of aesthetic value were both 
complex and subtle. While recognizing 
that aesthetic values always subsist within 
an intentional object, he consistently denied 
that they are subjective. The concepts of 
aesthetic value and artistic value are minutely 
analysed within the ambit of his general 
definition of value as ‘a certain peculiar, 
not self-sufficient entity appearing upon 
some individual and in particular also upon 
some real objects and being themselves also 
individual’. Ingarden’s thinking on the 
subject of aesthetic value is discussed 
principally by Maria Golaszewska in the 
essay already referred to and by Jerzy 
Kmita in “Work of Art—Its Concretization. 
Artistic Value—Aesthetic Value.’ The im- 
portance in Ingarden’s system of ‘indeter- 
minacy’ (Unbestimmtheitsstellen) to the appre- 
hension of aesthetic value is ably discussed 
by Henry Markiewicz in ‘Places of indeter- 
minacy in a Literary Work’. There are 
also essays on the application of Ingarden’s 
theories to painting by Maria Rzepinska, to 
theory of film by Alicja Helman, to music 
by Zofia Lissa and to architecture by Jadwiga 
Slawinska. 

The book will be the more welcome in 
view of the fact that the great majority of 
Ingarden’s writings on philosophical 
aesthetics are still unavailable in the English 
language. 

H. OSBORNE 
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Dilthey Philosopher of the Human Studies. 
By RUDOLPH MAKKREEL, Princeton U. P. 
1975. pp- 456. 

AttHoucH Dituey has had a substantial 
reputation in Germany for decades, his 
influence on the English-speaking world 
has mainly been confined to students of 
the more recondite aspects of the philosophy 
of history. But his interests extended beyond 
the philosophy of history and he made a 
substantial contribution to aesthetics, regret- 
tably ignored in Beardsley’s masterly survey. 
Professor Makkreel’s book constitutes our 
first major introduction to Dilthey’s 
aesthetics, placing it within, and integrating 
it with, the general framework of his 
philosophy. This book is rather difficult and 
many an English philosopher might find 
its content uncongenial, emerging as it were 
from an alien environment. Bur in England 
and America there is a growing interest in 
hermeneutics which has led many scholars 
to pay attention to the hitherto neglected 
German legacy of Kant’s critical philosophy. 
Makkreel is to be praised for attempting an 
heroic task; in his time Dilthey was known 
as ‘Mann der ersten Bande’ with a reputation 
for starting much more than he ever finished. 
Any systematic study of his thought must 
necessarily be a reconstruction, even if the 
constitutive fragments are large, and must 
take account of the dialectical interplay 
between his interests in the various disci- 
plines which make up the Geisteswissen- 
schaften. 

The key to Dilthey’s aesthetics, if there 
is a key, may be found in his critical attitude 
towards previous aesthetic systems, which he 
found lacking in a number of ways. He 
rejected the classicists on the grounds of their 
acceptance of a single aesthetic norm, their 
emphasis upon the rationality of art with a 
consequent devaluation of non-congnitive 
factors, and their failure to account for the 
notion of individual genius. He rejected 
English empirical aesthetics on the grounds 
of the inherent weaknesses of associationist 
psychology, of the mechanistic view of 
poetic imagination and spectator response, 
and its seemingly scientific character: 
‘Dilthey recognised that the uniformities 
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about impressions and feelings discovered 
by experimental psychologists should be 
included in a consideration of artistic 
technique because they can help in the 
explanation of certain details of aesthetic 
experience. Yet they cannot account for 
the overall meaning which characterises a 
work of art and sets it apart.’ Dilthey also 
rejected historicist aesthetics for its reduction 
of genius to a manifestation of an epoch, 
with its consequent historical relativism. 
While rejecting previous aesthetic systems 
for their weaknesses, Dilthey drew upon 
their strengths for giving a new foundation 
to a more comprehensive aesthetics. He 
stressed the need for a psychology which 
would give the historian insights into 
artistic creativity and at the same time allow 
for an historico-cultural dependency without 
being simplistically causal. He replaced the 
Kantian notion of Erfahrung (‘a conceptual 
ordering of inert sensations’) with that of 
Erlebnis (‘a lived experience’); this trans- 
formation enabled him to escape the limita~ 
tions of associationist psychology. If the 
Romantics had replaced the Classicists’ 
mechanistic view of poetic imagination with 
a biological view, Dilthey replaced the 
metaphor of seed (Keim) with that of 
nucleus (Kern), thus escaping the historicist 
implications of Romantic theory. Though 
the growth of a seed may be subject to 
inexorable laws of development and reach 
completion in a preordained form, a 
nucleus is subject to external completion; 
poetic images grow by exclusion, change 
in intensity and completion. By re- 
examining the notion of Verstehen Dilthey 
sought a way out of the problem of extreme 
historical relativism: ‘Now inasmuch as the 
exegete tentatively transports his own sense 
of life into another historical milieu, he is 
able within that perspective to strengthen 
and emphasize certain psychic processes in 
himself and to minimize others, thus making 
possible within himself a reconstruction of - 
an alien form of life.’ Makkreel summarises 
Dilthey’s views on Erlebnis thus: ‘All 
Erlebnis has (1) a perceptual core which 
(2) must be supplemented with images of 
past experience to attain fullness. Past events 
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are dead to us unless we can (3) reproduce 
the feelings that they evoked initially, Once 
this background is appropriated we can 
(4) properly view reality as embodied with 
feeling and (5) unfold an ideal of reality as 
a consequence.’ It is quite clear, though, that 
Dilthey’s understanding of feeling is tech- 
nical, extending well beyond ordinary 
linguistic use, carrying with it principles of 
form/content analysis. In stressing feeling 
he sought to escape the cramping limitations 
of reconstructing the poetic process in terms 
of Weltbild, an approach which he saw as 
determined by purely cognitive processes. 

My sketch of Dilthey’s aesthetics is rough 
and obscure, and reflects the difficulties of 
coming to terms with an elaborate body of 
thought presented in a sophisticated fashion 
by Professor Makkreel. But the effort of 
reading Dilthey has its rewards, especially 
in terms of formulating an empirical theory 
of aesthetics which will do justice to the 
work of art as an historically conditioned 
object. 


Trent Polytechnic RICHARD WOODFIELD 


_ Comparative Poetics. Edited by D. W. FOKKEMA, 
ELRUD KUNNE-IBSCH and A. J. A. VAN 
zoxsT. Editions Rodopi N. V. Amsterdam. 
N.d. pp. 312. 

THE SIXTEEN contributions which make up 

this Festschrift for Jan Kamerbeek, Jr., relate 

here and there to his special interests but 

range widely enough to constitute a 

representative cross-section of current literary 

studies in the Netherlands. Eight are written 
in or translated into German, six are in 

English and two, as well as the brief intro- 

duction, are in French, a circumstance which, 

together with discriminating references to 
the structuralist semiotics of Tartu and 

Moscow and some consideration of Dutch 

classical and modern literature, defines a 

coherently independent and in the main 

unashamedly comparativist position. Most 
of the papers are more readable and inform- 
ative than the following notes may suggest. 

In his introductory tribute J.C. Brandt 

Corstius presents the septuagenarian Kamer- 

beek as a pupil of E. R. Curtius at Bonn and 
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of P. Hazard and other major comparatistes 
at Paris and as the author of essays on 
Dilthey and of a wide range of studies of 
periodisation and of such aesthetic and 
moral concepts as local colour and human 
dignity. In Nerval, Gautier, Jean-Paul: le rêve 
dune idylle à la française Claude Pichois 
discusses likely links between two versions 
of a ghost story published by Nerval under 
the guise of a translation from J. P. F. 
Richter in 1831 and by Gautier in 1839. 
In L'iconicité métaphorique A. J. A. van Zoest 
refines C. S. Peirce’s theory of hypoicons 
to provide a class of second-order metaphors 
embracing not only allegories designed to 
circumvent censorship and fictions designed 
to illustrate existential ontologies but also the 
largely non-visual iconogenesis with which 
Kamerbeek has been concerned both in 
theoretical articles and in interpretations of 
lyric poems, metaphors such as musical or 
metrical ‘rise’ and ‘fall’ or the ‘mountings 
of the mind’ in line 19 of The Prelude and 
such arguably Austenian performatives as 
the word vult (‘fills’) where Jacques Bloem 
uses it to fill out a pentameter. In Towards a 
Comparatist’s Definition of ‘Decadence’ C. de 
Deugd follows up Kamerbeek’s 1965 
article ‘Style de décadence:’ généalogie d'une 
formule with what he calls a phenomenologi- 
cal approach to the aestheticism of the 
Dutch eighties (mainly Louis Couperus) 
and the naughty nineties but refrains from ° 
applying his five criteria to the work of the 
self-styled decadent G. K. van het Reve 
(1924- ), which forms the starting-point 
for this piece. In Interplay of Semantics, 
Syntax and Rhythm in Fet’s Poem: Whispers, 
Timid Breathing Jan van der Eng applies an 
appropriate descriptive technique to Afanasy 
Fet’s thirty-six-word account of a lover’s 
night and dawn, which he reproduces in 
transliteration together with Richard F. 
Gustafson’s forty-nine-word translation (but 
the lines called ‘pentameters’ on p. 59 are 
tetrameters). In Nijhoff’s Modernist Poetics 
in European Perspective D. W. Fokkema 
reduces the poetic theories of Martinus 
Nijhoff (1894-1953) to eight or ten principles 
with some reference to Nijhoff’s poetic 
practice and to the related theories of his 
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contemporaries, chiefly Eliot, and with some 
further examples of Peircean iconicity. On the 
‘Foregrounding’ of Graphic Elements in Poetry 
by J. J. A. Mooij, incorporating material 
from the unpublished paper on The Role 
of Writing in Poetry which was read to the 
British Society of Aesthetics in September 
1969, reviews some recent concrete and 
visual poetry but gives most prominence to 
Auden’s sonnet The Sphinx with the not 
wholly convincing suggestion that the 
phrase ‘turning/A vast behind’ describes a 
movement. In Shelleys Ode to the West 
Wind, a Case of Whig History J. J. Over- 
steegen surveys a number of more or less 
‘dialectical’ sonnet structures to provide a 
context for a consideration of the formal 
relations within and between the components 
of Shelley’s terza rima sonnet cycle. In Notes 
on ‘Intersubjectivity’ in Literary Scholarship 
Bernard F. Scholz undertakes a seriously 
phenomenological and  anti-neopositivist 
approach to the sociology of knowledge in 
an attempt to define the standing of literary 
studies as a non-physical science. In Ein- 
bildungskraft und Erkenntnis: zu Albert Verweys 
Auffassung vom Dichtertum Jan Aler examines 
the sources and continuing relevance of 
Verwey’s somewhat eclectic brand of 
vitalism. In Die Préromantik-Konzeption und 
die niederländische Literaturgeschichte W. van 
den Berg, partly in the light of Kamerbeek’s 
work on transitions, considers ideological 
and other aspects of periodisation and 
proposes relabelling some Dutch senti- 
mentalists as ‘late enlightenment’. In Hine 
Seite Jean Paul J. C. Brandt Corstius analyses 
a graveyard scene in J. P. F. Richter’s novel 
Flegeljahre with some reference to 
‘informative’ syntax. In Textstruktur und 
Rezeptionsprozess am Beispiel von Nietzsches 
‘Zarathustra’ Elrud Kunne-Ibsch discusses 
the gospel-parody dialogue of narrator 
and protagonist as a vehicle for absolute 
imperatives and its attractiveness in Germany 
for the anti-historicist and anti-naturalist 
Jugendstil and for the ‘new beginning’ of 
Expressionism as well as for the national 
socialists and for recent students of rhetoric 
and in France, especially for the repressed 
idea of [’éternel retour, most recently in the 
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context of communication theory but also 
more generally as part of the revival of 
interest in art nouveau. In Das ‘thetische’ 
Demonstrativpronomen Frank C. Maatje 
distinguishes rhetorical and poetic functions 
of the adjectival ‘this’ in such phrases as 
‘this country’ and ‘this mortal coil’ as well 
as in a poem by J. C. Bloem which gave 
Kamerbeek an occasion for raising this 
problem. In Der eitle Hof in bukolischer Sicht, 
a sketch for a wider survey of the theme of 
cottage and palace, Herman Meyer assesses 
the mixture of realism and humanistic 
erudition in satires and eclogues of Aeneas 
Silvius and Baptista Mantuanus and in 
Alexander Barclay’s adaptations of them. 
In Marcellus Emants’ Roman ‘Ein nagelaten 
Bekentenis’ : Abrechnung mit Ernst von Feuchter- 
sleben, Erneuerung des naturalistischen Romans 
A. L. Sötemann contends that despite 
discontinuous levels of objectivity and irony 
the naturalist Emants shares the deterministic 
belief in inherited characteristics by which 
his hero justifies the murdering of his wife, 
hero, author and critic all rejecting the 
biedermeier morality of Feuchtersleben’s 
Zur Diätetik der Seele. And in Von der 
‘Doctrine’ her gesehen: der französische 
Klassizismus in Huydecopers ‘Achilles’ S. F. 
Witstein shows how Balthazar Huydecoper 
changed the Iliad’s order of events in order 
to adapt his alexandrine tragedy of 1719 to 
the principle of the unity of action. 
N. HORTON SMITH 

University of Nottingham 


Viva Vivas! Essays in Honor of Eliseo Vivas 
on the Occasion of his Seventy-fifth Birthday, 
July 13, 1976. Edited by HENRY REGNERY. 
Liberty Press. 1976. pp. 379. 

THIS VOLUME contains eight essays devoted 

to aspects of the work of the Venezuelan- 

American Eliseo Vivas, as philosopher, 

aesthetician, man of morals and literary 

critic, plus a further three essays—on 

Schopenhauer, The Study of Asian 

Philosophy and Joyce’s use of language— 

intended as tributes by reason of dealing with 

their themes in a ‘Vivas-like’ manner— 
written by his friends, colleagues and 
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former pupils. The warmth of the tributes 
contained in this Festschrift do greater honour 
to Vivas as teacher than philosopher. The 
personality which emerges is a tremendously 
human one, but of a man who uses language 
vividly and creatively, a critic of the times 
who confronts the ‘yes-men to the age’, who 
sees his role as trying to devise ‘a normative 
notion of culture and of man’ for the people 
of his country, whose philosophers, as he sees 
it, ‘have failed them’. “The teacher’, he argues, 
‘must share with the statesman, the priest and 
the poet, the ultimate responsibility for the 
success or failure of his people and culture.’ 

The teacher/critic comes to the fore in 
the excellent essay by Russell Kirk examining 
Vivas’s view of D. H. Lawrence as against 
Eliot’s; and by implication also in the final 
essay by Hugh Kenner, dealing with Joyce’s 
use of language—to my mind the best 
single contribution. Other essays deal with 
aspects of Vivas’s theoretical philosophy 
and his work in ethics. But one will naturally 
seek out the writings on aesthetics of a man 
whose practical criticism has such vividness; 
and here again we find vigour and candour: 
in a volume of essays, Creation and Discovery 
(1955), given an excellent exposé in this 
volume by Peter Stanlis. Vivas’s anti- 
Marxist position, the stance against I. A. 
Richards’s ‘behavioural positivism’, the 
profoundly anti-ideological views, yet at 
the core hesitation over art itself—‘there is 
a mystery at the heart of aesthetic creation. 
No scientific and rational analysis can 
adequately explain the creative process’— 
all are the views of a man who will not allow 
his own ideas to get in the way of art. 

Inevitably, in a konvolut of this nature, 
there are variations in style and in approach 
to the subject (perhaps the presence of 
contributions by both American and English 
authors tends to emphasize this). Slightly 
more editorial work might have ironed out 
some of the inconsistencies (one of the 
simplest points, for example: ‘Dostoievsky’ 
appears with four different spellings); and 
one essay, purporting to deal with Vivas’s 
The Moral Life and The Ethical Life, devotes 
most of its space to Russell, Ayer and Patrick 
Nowell-Smith. 
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‘It is easier for philosophers to be poets 
than it is for philosphers to be. literary 
critics’, writes the eighth contributor, 
Stephen Tonsor. There is ample evidence 
in this book that Eliseo Vivas is both 
literary critic and poet. Even if Viva Vivas! 
is not widely read in years to come, the 
ample reward for contributors to the present 
volume will be that Creation and Discovery 
and The Moral Life and The Ethical Life will 
be read. 

: NIGEL HARRISON 
University of Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


The Heart’s Events. The Victorian Poetry of 
Relationships. By PATRICIA M. BALL. The 
Athlone Press. 1976. pp. 227. £6.25. 

Tais 1s a discerning and sympathetic study 

of the Victorian poet’s concern with the 

‘perilously ordinary and familiar’ (p. 167) 

as expressed in selected poem-sequences. 

Dr. Ball makes detailed explications of 

Arnold’s ‘Marguerite’ poems, Clough’s 

Amours de Voyage and The Bothie of Tober-na- 

Vuolich, Patmore’s The Angel in the House 

and the odes of bereavement in The Unknown 

Eros, Tennyson’s In Memoriam and Maud, 

Meredith’s Modern Love and Browning’s 

James Lee’s Wife. Challenging Clough’s 

comment in 1853 that people read novels in 

preference to poetry because the novelist, 
unlike the idealizing poet, tried to build 

‘a real house to be lived in’, Dr. Ball argues 

that the poets ‘remain just as firmly in touch’ 

as the novelists ‘with the social and psycho- 
logical realities of the day’ (p. 223). The 
reality which she sees as the poets’ province 
are the minutiae of changing personal 
relationships, either in their decay or growth. 
She argues that ‘the mid-century poets 
largely discover and develop the theme for 
themselves’ (p. 1) and, comparing the 
subject as treated by contemporary novelists, 
claims for the poets that ‘theirs is the more 
naked art and the more concentrated in its 
study of the mysteries of emotional bonds’ 

(p. 5). She directs the reader’s attention to the 

importance and achievement of the poets’ 

enterprise, seeing it as different from the 

Romantic poets’ concern with the self in 
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emotional crisis and with the climactic event, 
but finding elements in Wordsworth’s 
Lucy poems and in Canto IIÍ of Byron’s 
Childe Harold which prepare the way for it. 

This literary historical thesis is question- 
able and insufficiently substantiated. It 
could be argued that some of Wyatt’s poems 
or Donne’s, Shakespeare’s and Sidney’s 
sonnets are also ‘poetry of relationships’ of 


the kind which Dr. Ball describes as exclu- ` 


sively Victorian. And in repudiating the 
criticism that the Victorian poets in using 
‘narrative were failed novelists she argues 
that the novelists were concerned with the 
event ‘honoured for itself and its drama; 
the transfer to the deeps of personality 
and the inner crises need not, often does not, 
occur’ (p. 5). But Meredith wrote Richard 
Feverel and The Egoist as well as Modern Love; 
and one thinks of the self-knowledge Pip 
gains when he saves Miss Havisham from 
the fire or the way in which Merdle’s 
_ squalid suicide exposes the man and the 
-© society which gave him power. 

The most illuminating part of the book 
is the detailed examination of In Memoriam 
and Modern Love, of the ways in which the 
poetry expresses the shifts and changes in 
consciousness profoundly affected by another 
person. Also Dr. Ball’s engagement with 
her subject and her persuasive writing reveal 
unsuspected accomplishment in The Angel 
in the House. But even her sympathetic 
generosity cannot disguise the pedestrian 
quality of much of the poem. Wordsworth’s 
poetry of common life is debased to a 
tedious literalness about mundane things, a 
tendency shared by many contemporary 
poets and painters, and particularly obtrusive 
in their media because of their aspirations 
to the heroic and ideal, This is the source 
of much of the unconscious comedy in 
The Angel in the House: 


I wish’d the world might run to wreck, 
So 1 but once might fling myself 
Obliviously about her neck. 


Patmore’s rhythm is often as inept as 
McGonagall’s, tipping the emphasis on the 
undesired word or syllable. During his 
early days as a poet he was friendly with the 
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founders of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. 
Despite the underlying gaiety of The Angel 
tn the House, at times it sinks to the flat 
banality of William Michael Rossetti’s 
narrative poem Mrs. Holmes Grey or Holman 
Hunt’s The Awakening Conscience, both 
earnestly executed according to the Pre- 
Raphaelite principle ‘truth to nature’. ‘Truth’ 
becomes literal representation and ‘nature’ 
becomes triviality because it is so restricted 
and there is insufficient imagination to give 
it a wider application. Tennyson recreates 
the phases of his mourning for Hallam so 
that the private grief has an extended appeal. 
Patmore, describing Felix’s courtship and 
marriage to Honoria, appears to be writing 
only for gentlemen farmers who are 
privileged to include in their acquaintance 
the daughters of a dean. 

Iam not convinced that Clogh was wrong \, 
in claiming for the Victorian novel greater ` 
reality than is found in Victorian poetry, 
but I am grateful for the insights which 
Dr. Ball has provided into the best poetry of 
Meredith and Tennyson. 

SHEILA M. SMITH 


. University of Nottingham 


The Romantic Sublime: Studies in the Structure 
and Psychology of Transcendence. By 
THOMAS WEISKEL. Johns Hopkins U.P. 
1976. pp. xi +- 204. 

By TRACING the evolution of the concept of 

the sublime up to the time of Burke and 

Kant and by analysing poems by Milton, 

Collins, Blake, Coleridge and Wordsworth 

in the light of modern philosophical and 

psychological research, particularly Freud’s, 

Professor Weiskel seeks to establish the 

nature of the Romantic sublime and its 

relationship to Romantic theories of the 
imagination. He writes: “What we wish to 
isolate and analyze is a moment—call it the 

sublime or original moment—in which a 

burden (of the past, but not exclusively) is 

lifted and there is an influx of power.’ (p. 11) 

The sublime, as he finds it in Wordsworth’s 

poetry, is both annihilation of the self and 

affirmation of it. 
At times Professor Weiskel achieves an 
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apt and accurate description of an intangible 
or elusive experience, such as that of the 
sublime as eighteenth-century writers evoked 
it: “This was an exciting and apparently 
novel moment of heightened or intensified 
consciousness, strangely allied to anxiety 
and commonly evoked by the spectacular 
and wild in nature or by a vivid impression 
of supernatural beings such as the ghosts and 
demons recently banished from the civilised 
mind.” (p. 13) But he is so concerned with 
analysing the poet’s consciousness that 
sometimes he fails to distinguish it from the 
poem which it shapes. For example, dis- 
cussing Wordsworth’s encounter with the 
Old Man in ‘Resolution and Independence’, 
he writes: “Speech cannot be kept up; the 
landscape and the old man by the side of the 
protagonist slip away, out of context, into 
a field of associations so troubled that it is 
never fully brought to light.’ (p. 33) But 
the poem satisfactorily recreates the poet’s 
disturbed state for the reader; Wordsworth 
is not an analyst, bringing his mind’s 
associations ‘fully to light’ so that the critics 
can categorize them to their satisfaction. 


Of the passage in question Professor Weiskel - 


_ writes that ‘the ego is deeply aflicted by 
contiguity disorder’ (p. 23). This is the 
analyst’s way of putting it. The poem itself 
is a complex emotional experience which 
cannot be contained in these crude terms. 
Similarly, although Professor Weiskel has 
- some very perceptive comments on Blake’s 
rejection of the state then accepted as being 
the sublime, he fails to see that the poet 
creates his own sublimity to replace it. 
Professor Weiskel died in an accident 
immediately after completing the book so 
possibly, had he lived, he would have 
provided a better index than the present 
one and added a bibliography. Presumably 
he had no opportunity to reconsider the 
book or improve its style. This ranges from 
the casual and slangy to the convoluted, 
ungainly with jargon. Words like ‘homeo- 
stasis’ ‘syntagmatic’ ‘hermeneutic’ ‘aphasia’ 
start from every page. Jargon is only 
permissible if it expresses ideas which cannot 
be expressed in any other way. What is 
gained by using ‘parousia’ (p. 76) for “Ad- 
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vent’? With some justification Professor 
Weiskel describes himself as ‘an ever- 
intellectualizing critic’ (p. 65). His book 
would have been improved had he taken 
to heart Blake’s dictum, quoted p. 67, 
‘Obscurity is Neither the Source of the 
Sublime nor of any Thing Else.’ 

Indeed, this is a book of fitful insights 
rather than of steady illumination; what 
Coleridge would have described as an 
eddying rather than a progression of thought. 
Despite the impression that the author is 
battling with his own thoughts rather than 
communicating them to his readers or 
responding fully to the poetry discussed, 
the book should be read piecemeal for its 
insights, because they are many if spasmodic. 
But undergraduates should be dissuaded 
from imitating its style. 

SHEILA M. SMITH 
University of Nottingham 


On Directing Shakespeare. RALPH BERRY (ed.). 

Croom Helm. 1977. 

Tans 1s not a book on production methods. 
It is an enquiry into how a director sees his 
task. For this purpose Ralph Berry, a 
Professor of English in the University of 
Manitoba, has interviewed seven inter- 
nationally known directors of Shakespearean 
plays: Jonathan Miller, Konrad Swinarski, 
Trevor Nunn, Michael Kahn, Robin 
Phillips, Giorgio Strehler and Peter Brook. 
The book is a straightforward record of 
seven conversations, a form that has become 
perhaps tiresomely popular in recent theatre 
journals. It says a great deal for this particular 
author’s skill in his dual role as catalyst and 
editor and for the ability of the directors 
themselves to talk both vividly and lucidly 
that the chosen form appears to be most 
appropriate. 

The theme centres round three major 
problems to do with choice of play, inter- 
pretation of the text and choice of mise-en- 
scène. Although, as one would expect, the 
individuality of each man emerges in the 
way he thinks through the questions, a reader 
may not anticipate the degrée to which the 
directors appear to share the same basic 
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philosophy. One is tempted to speculate 
about criteria for Berry’s choice of inter- 
viewee. Would equally well-known men 
(what a male stronghold directing in the 
theatre still is!) such as Gaskell, Hall and 
Papp have offered something basically 
different or does the book represent a trend 
in theatre directing from which, at least at 
the top of the profession, there can be no 
fundamental divergence? 

Directors now see themselves not only as 
interpreters of the text but also as interpreters 
of their own times: in England Miller sees 
the end of colonialism reflected in “The 
Tempest’; in North America the atmosphere 
of political corruption of the Nixon régime 
prompts the choice for production by Phillips 
of ‘Measure for Measure’ and by Kahn of 
‘Julius Caesar’. Interest in Shakespeare as a 
man, his intentions as a playwright, and 
faithfulness to the text have given way to an 
ambivalent respect for the text combined 
with a total commitment to the reality 
which Shakespeare seems to be serving. 
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The scholar’s search for precise meaning 
is thought to be misguided, and although 
productions may connote political, social 
or moral issues of their day, the text is not 
simply to become the vehicle for a single, 
contemporary meaning. Brook sees the 
work on a text as a process of discovery by 
himself and his actors. Shakespeare, he says, 
is a creator, not a communicator; his words 
are not messages but artefacts resonating 
with many layers of meaning, which must 
be made available to an audience. 

Although Berry wisely avoids malie . 
any kind of comparison, one feels his placing 


` Peter Brook’s chapter at the end reflects a 


view that Brook has the right to have the 
last word. Indeed one wonders whether 
one reason for the overall coherence of the 
book lies in the influence this particular 
artist of the theatre has on the other six 
directors. 


GAVIN BOLTON 
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AESTHETIC RELEVANCE 
Harold Osborne 


As EDITOR of this Journal since its foundation in the year 1960 it has been one 
of my duties to decide, with the generous help of advisers, what papers to 
print and which to reject out of the plethora that are constantly submitted. 
Among the many, and sometimes conflicting, factors determining decision 
have been intrinsic quality, originality, topicality and relevance. It is the last 
factor which will be the subject of this paper. 

I am confident that no philosopher would dissent from the statement that 
no philosopher has succeeded in defining the scope of aesthetics to the 
satisfaction of most other philosophers today. 

While the name ‘aesthetics’ is credited to Baumgarten, who coined the 
word with a meariing not entirely our own, it is generally agreed that 
philosophical discourse which can properly be brought within the meaning 
of the term goes back to eighteenth-century writing on the philosophy of 
art and taste and the principles of criticism from Shaftesbury to Archibald 
Alison and Dugald Stewart; that Francis Hutcheson was the first to develop 
systematically the analogy between critical judgement and sense perception 
upon which the ‘common sense’ doctrines depended; and that Kant’s 
Critique of Judgement was the first systematic work of philosophical aesthetics 
in a modern sense. But this falls far short of specifying either descriptively or 
prescriptively the scope of aesthetics as a philosophical discipline today. Not 
that definition of scope and delimitation of boundaries is always necessary in 
practice for editorial decision since a good deal of current discussion is 
concerned precisely with this question (e.g. Can art be defined?) and such 
discussion is obviously pertinent. Yet some general notion of what aesthetics 
comprises and what it does not comprise is implicit in every act of acceptance 
or rejection on grounds of relevance. In the negative sense relevance is an 
absolute criterion in that non-relevance is a sufficient ground for exclusion. 

The attempt to specify scope and to establish boundaries of relevance in 
any discipline presupposes that one can start with a rough and ready notion 
of what that discipline centrally is. For aesthetics a preliminary statement 
might take the form of saying that it is the philosophical study of the fine 
arts and natural beauty and of the principles by which in critical judgements 
we appraise the excellence that is peculiar to them. This already assumes, 
however, that there is an excellence common and peculiar to these things. 
It is certainly relevant to discuss whether or not this is so and such discussion 
is tantamount to debating whether or not there is, or could be, a coherent 
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and systematic discipline corresponding to what we call ‘aesthetics’. In any 
case it must be provided that the philosophical study to which we have 
referred shall arise from or remain in line with a particular set of interests. 
An interest in the Iliad for the light it throws on contemporary life and 
manners, an interest in La Divina Commedia for the light it throws on theo- 
logical doctrine, an interest in Hadrian the Seventh for the light it throws on 
the psychological aberrations of Frederick William Rolfe, are not aesthetic 
interests and the investigations to which they lead do not of their own right 
come within the scope of aesthetics. We must say, then, that aesthetics 
embraces the theory of the fine arts provided that such theory arises from or 
bears directly upon interest in their aesthetic aspects. But this is circular. It 
does, however, establish the principle that aesthetics embraces study of the 
fine arts in respect of features in virtue of which works of fine art are dis- 
tinguished from closely similar artifacts (posters, pulp magazines, pop music 
and street signs) which are not classified as art. Broadly, then, one may say 
that concern for aspects of art works which are common to them and a 
wide range of other artifacts or natural objects is antecedently unlikely to be 
an aesthetic concern and that to bring theories based upon such concern 
within the ambit of philosophical aesthetics therefore requires justification. 
There is an onus to demonstrate relevance. 

Concern for natural beauties stands in a somewhat similar case. First, 
however, it must be postulated that the expression ‘concern for natural 
beauties’ is used as a shorthand for interest in those properties of things 
which are commonly called ‘aesthetic properties’ and of which grandeur and 
elegance may be taken as paradigms. Thus this too turns out to be circular. 
But it does serve to mark off in a rough and ready way the relevant interest 
from other interests such as scientific or intellectual curiosity or practical 
concern for usefulness. It must be added that to come within the scope of 
aesthetics as commonly conceived interest in aesthetic properties must be 
self-sufficient and not ancillary to some other interest. For example, the 
concern manifested by most eighteenth-century writers for the sublimity of 
the starry sky at night because of its supposed evidential bearing on divine 
creation and goodness would not now be regarded as an aesthetic concern. 

To sum up. Aesthetic concern is taken to be a self-sufficient interest not 
ancillary to other interests. It is a ‘disinterested interest’ in that it is divorced 
from both practical concern and intellectual interest in, say, theoretical 
analysis, although it may be directed upon intellectual objects as when we 
ascribe aesthetic properties such as elegance or beauty to chess games, mathe- 
matical or logical theorems. Its mode is apprehension or contemplation 
(hence it is distinct from love, although it may be accompanied by love). 
It is centred upon the aesthetic aspects of things and it involves interest in a 
thing for its own sake. 

We have spoken of relevance and scope but of course these are not the 
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same thing, although relevance is dependent upon scope. Indeed, when we 
say that something is relevant to an area of knowledge or discussion we 
imply both that it lies outside that area and that it has a bearing upon what 
takes place within the area. Moreover, relevance may be direct or indirect, 
weak or strong. So we say that any body of knowledge has a weak relevance 
for aesthetics if it is necessary or conductive to adequate apprehension of 
whatever falls within the scope of aesthetic appraisal and we say that it has 
strong relevance if it is necessary or conducive, directly or indirectly, to 
apprehension of the aesthetic aspects of something that falls within the scope 
of aesthetic appraisal. One might maintain, for example, that a knowledge 
of the techniques of bronze casting has indirect relevance in a strong sense 
to the appraisal of cast sculpture since sculptors working in clay with the 
intention that their work will be seen in bronze are constrained and guided 
by their awareness of the potentialities and limitations of bronze, the aesthetic 
bearings of light effects from polished surfaces and sharp arises or from rough 
surfaces which perpetuate the appearances of clay worked with a spatula. 
Since literary art works exist in the medium of words and exist in order to 
communicate meanings, a person without adequate practical knowledge of 
the grammar and vocabulary of language will be unable to apprehend the 
meanings and will therefore be debarred from appreciation of the aesthetic 
aspects of such art works. Certain branches of literary semiology which 
study the more recondite ways in which meanings are communicated by 
words, such as metaphor and irony, may conduce to a more subtle and 
sensitive apprehension of the meanings contained in literary art works. 
Both semiology and grammar may also in certain circumstances be helpful 
towards apprehension of aesthetic qualities of style, such as clarity, economy, 
elegance. They do not fall within the scope of aesthetics since their application 
is much more general than to. literary constructs which are attended to for 
aesthetic motives; but in certain circumstances they may be indirectly or 
directly relevant in a weak sense to the aesthetic appraisal of works of art. 
On the other hand it is difficult to see how general semiotics, studying the 
means and systems of communication among men and animals, whether 
deriving from de Saussure or from Charles Peirce, has relevance for aesthetics. 
As a medium of communication works of art afford important data for 
semiotics; but the science of semiotics seems not to contribute importantly 
to the apprehension of the aesthetic features of art works. From one point of 
view all art may be thought of as a mode of communication. From this point 
of view it is germane to general semiotics. It does not follow that semantic 
theory falls to be included within aesthetics. We all have a working know- 
ledge of the grammar of language, but it does not follow that the theoretical 
study of grammar is part of aesthetics because some works of art are linguistic 
constructs. I shall now relate these ideas to certain theories which are much 
debated today under the aegis of aesthetics. 
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REPRESENTATION 


Much pictorial art (under which I include sculpture) and, with the excep- 
tion of concrete poetry (if indeed this is an art), all literary art is representa- 
tional. One might suppose, therefore, that philosophical discussion elucidat- 
ing the nature of representation, or the nature of visual representation, is 
germane to the philosophy of art and therefore germane to aesthetics. But 
looked at more closely the matter is less clear. 

By saying that an artifact is representational we mean that it conveys 
information about something in the world other than itself or, in the 
language of Information Theory, that it conveys semantic information. 
Now a vast number of artifacts are representational in this sense without 
being held out to be works of art. Language itself is the paradigm of a 
semantic artifact. Scientific, philosophical and documentary writing is 
semantic in the same sense as are literary essays. Many pictorial artifacts are 
semantic without pretensions to be art: as used in newspaper offices the 
word ‘art’ has a different meaning from fine art. On the other hand a great 
deal of visual art is not representational. This is true not only of modern 
abstract art but of architecture, traditional decorative art, much of dance, 
and so on. Neither linguistic art nor visual art even when it is representa- 
tational is appraised aesthetically, i.e. as art, by reference to the amount, 
completeness, accuracy or specificity of the semantic information it conveys, 
All this suggests that representation is not specific to fine art and therefore 
that theories of representation do not belong within the ambit of philoso- 
phical aesthetics any more than do grammar or general semantics. It would 
follow that if their theories are to have more than a weak relevance, it is 
incumbent on those who discuss representation under the umbrella of 
aesthetics to show how representation as they conceive it contributes to the 
aesthetic impact of those works of art which are representational, for example 
how the representational aspect of some works of pictorial art differs 
characteristically from non-artistic representation. To my knowledge this 
has not been seriously attempted. 

It has sometimes been argued that works of art can represent what is 
unreal and imaginary. But so can non-artistic artifacts. A man may lie or 
invent or imagine without aesthetic implications. A textbook of geometry 
may be illustrated by figures representing ideal entities, points, triangles, etc., 
which nowhere occur in actuality. A handbook of mythology may carry 
illustrations intended to give a visual idea of the unreal things and incidents 
described but without aesthetic aspiration or achievement. It has also been 
argued that a work of art not only conveys semantic information about its 
subject but also reveals the artist’s interpretation of his subject, his way of 
secing the segment of the world which he depicts. But this also is true of 
non-artistic representation. It is a commonplace in legal circles that three 
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different witnesses of the same event will give three different descriptions of 
it. Even a photograph inevitably betrays evidence of the photographer’s 
choice of angle and lighting and of his personal beliefs about the aspects of 
his subject which are most important to record. As I see it, there is only one 
aspect of representation which is necessarily relevant to the aesthetic character 
of representational art and therefore relevant to aesthetics in a strong sense. 
It is the following. The very fact that certain visual signs in a picture are 
representational will provide points of psychological emphasis and promi- 
nence which influence and interact with the formal properties of rhythm, 
harmony, balance, etc. In so far as aesthetic interest in a picture is interest in the 
picture itself and not merely in the things we see represented in the picture, 
the aesthetic aspects of representation are bound up with its bearing on the 
formal aspects of the picture or what in Information Theory is called its 
syntactical information. From this point of view, but from this point of 
view only, the aesthetic importance of representation may be great. In 
literary art balance and unity of plot, elegant, economic and apposite use of 
language, and so on, cannot be divorced from the representational intent. 

General discussions of representation which do not tend to elucidate the 
bearing of representation on the aesthetic aspect of those works of art which 
are representational, or tend to show how the representational character of 
any work of art may provide a ground for aesthetic qualities to emerge, 
will have at most a weak relevance to philosophical aesthetics. 


EXPRESSION 


The term ‘expression’ is used with three distinguishable meanings in the 
context of fine art. 

(i) In addition to primary and secondary properties things have what are 
sometimes called “physiognomic’ or ‘dynamic-affective’ characteristics, 
emotional and aesthetic qualities, all of which may be summed up in the 
term ‘expressive personality’. For example a willow, an oak, an elm and an 
olive tree have characteristic expressive personalities and these can be depicted 
in pictorial art. One might say of the drawing of a horse: ‘It has caught the 
very essence of the animal, proud yet docile, tamed yet still its own master.’ 
Artists have traditionally been extremely interested in the expressive charac- 
teristics of things and critics have praised them for bringing these charac- 
teristics prominently out. There is one kind of abstract painting—practised 
by Roger Bissitre among others and by many whom he influenced, Jean- 
René Bazaine, Maurice Estève, Gustave Singier, Alfred Manessier, Pierre 
Tal Coat, Jean Le Moal, etc., and in England notably by Ivon Hitchens— 
in which expressive characteristics are retained even when semantic infor- 
mation has been reduced beyond the point at which object recognition is 
possible. Sometimes it is assumed by critics that the successful depiction of 
expressive characteristic is enough of itself to give aesthetic quality to a 
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pictorial artifact, whether representational or abstract, i.e. to constitute it a 
work of art. Helen Gardner, for example, once wrote of the Palaeolithic 
artist who painted the reindeer in the Font-de-Gaume cave in the Dordogne: 
‘In the instantaneous pose that he caught as the reindeer is about to bend his 
head, he has seen the beauty of the curve of the back; and in the wide 
sweeping line with which he has painted the antlers he has given expression 
to his innate feeling for the beauty of line itself.’ Now it is certain that the 
depiction—or, in literature, the adequate description—of expressive charac- 
teristics is not a necessary condition for any artifact to be classifiable as a 
work of fine art. For despite the great interest in this there are large sectors 
of fine art which are not expressive in this way and important schools of 
contemporary art which deliberately eschew this sort of expressiveness. It 
is, however, a question strongly relevant for aesthetics whether the successful 
depiction, or description, of expressive characteristics is sufficient to consti~ 
tute an artifact a work of art and if so, why. I have not seen this question 
explicitly argued. 

(ii) Some works of art are called expressive on the ground that they 
exploit the qualities of the artistic medium in order to express (by which is 
meant communicate) occurrent emotions and moods of the artist. The most 
typical example of this in representational art is to be found in Germanic 
Expressionism; in abstract art its most typical manifestation have been in the 
field of Abstract Expressionism and art informel or Tachism, such as the 
painting of Wols, Hans Hartung, Gérard Schneider, Pierre Soulages, etc. 
Such painting has been described as ‘psychic improvization’, a ‘concrete 
imprint of a moment of human life’, etc., and critics have written as though 
its sufficient raison d’étre was to communicate the artist’s emotions as in 
ordinary life facial and bodily gestures ‘express’ emotions. Indeed, one 
name given to this kind of painting is ‘gestural painting’. 

Why this sort of expressiveness has been regarded as aesthetic is puzzling. 
The expression of emotion by bodily or facial gestures or by ejaculatory 
cries is not regarded as an aesthetic activity. Why then, one must ask, is the 
expression of emotion by pouring paint from a can or by daubing it on 
canvas with a brush to be accepted as aesthetic? The probability seems to be 
that the body of critics are wrong and that some other conditions are 
necessary before an expressive artifact (in this sense) acquires the aesthetic 
quality of a work of art. Children and lunatics are encouraged to express 
themselves in this kind of way, but they do not produce works of art. At 
any rate it is certainly relevant to aesthetic enquiry in a strong sense to ask 
whether the expression of personal emotion by the construction of an artifact 
is sufficient to render that artifact a work of art, and if so why. I have not 
seen this expressly argued or discussed. 

But the question extends more widely than this. ‘Self-expression’ has 
become a catch word and the assumption that art is an important mode of 
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self-expression and that it is justified on this account is ubiquitous in the art 
literature of this century. That self-expression through art should be held to 
be self-justifying and valuable for its own sake irrespective of the quality of 
what is expressed is an assumption peculiar to contemporary Western 
aesthetics and one which differentiates it from classical, medieval and Oriental* 
aesthetics. Discussion whether this is in fact so would cetainly fall within the 
ambit of philosophical aesthetics. Such discussion, if undertaken, must take 
account of the fact that, exept in the trite sense that everything which a man 
seriously makes or does in some way or another expresses his personality, 
the great body of art has not been expressive in this sense. Even in contem- 
porary art there are schools which repudiate self-expression, seeking rather 
impersonality and objectivity. 

(iii) Works of art are said to be expressive in a third sense by reason of 
possessing emotional qualities in themselves. Music, a non-representational 
art, is notably endowed with emotional qualities: it may besad, gay, dignified, 
langorous, etc. When music is described as sad we do not mean that it 
expresses a mood of sadness experienced by the composer when he composed 
it and we do not mean that it evokes sadness in the listener. The sadness is 
heard in the music, and is a part of syntactical information conveyed by the 
musical artifact. Emotional qualities belong similarly to non-representational 
dancing, painting, sculpture and probably in some degree to the syntactical 
(formal) structure of all the arts. But not all works of art in any category are 
highly endowed with emotional qualities and it is probable that no work of 
art in any category is aesthetically appraised solely in regard to the variety 
or the intensity of the emotional qualities which it manifests. The question 
therefore arises whether the possesion of emotional qualities is of itself 
sufficient to constitute an artifact a work of art and in general what is the 
relation of emotional qualities, when they occur, to aesthetic character. 

To summarise. (i) It is open to question whether representing (or describ- 
ing) the expressive character of things is a sufficient condition to render an 
artifact a work of art. If it is so, then it follows that no artifacts except works 
of art represent the expressive character of things. But to represent the 
expressive character of things is not a necessary condition for an artifact to 
be a work of art, for many works of art do not do this. 

(ii) It is open to question whether expressing the emotional moods of the 
artist is a sufficient condition to render an artifact a work of art. It is not a 
necessary condition, for only a minority of recognized works of art do this 
otherwise than in a trivial sense which applies to all artifacts. If it is held to be 
a sufficient condition in some cases, then explantion is needed why many 
artifacts which express emotion are not treated as art. 

(iii) It is open to question whether it is a sufficient condition for an artifact 
to be a work of art that it possess emotional qualities. It is not a necessary 

* See Thomas Munro, Oriental Aesthetics (1965), p.72. 
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condition, for there are many recognized works of art which do not possess 
emotional qualities in a significant degree. 

These are aesthetic questions, but they are rarely if ever explicitly discussed. 
Philosophical discussion in this field has usually been directed to elucidating 
the nature of expression as such with gesture as the paradigm case and artistic 
expression as an important instance. Since expression is treated as a mode of 
communication, such discussion belongs to the province of general Semantics 
rather than to aesthetics. General discussion of expression as a mode of 
communication does not of itself tend to elucidate the bearing of artistic 
expressiveness, when it occurs, on the aesthetic character or claims of those 
artifacts which are expressive. But although we all have a working under- 
standing of what expression is, such discussion may have an indirect bearing 
on aesthetic matters when the questions mentioned above are under investi- 
gation. 


ILLUSION FICTION AND TRUTH 


The Illusion Theory of pictorial art is a theory about the mechanics of 
representation. Its relevance for aesthetics is therefore parasitical upon that of 
theories of representation. Typically, Illusion Theories apply indiscriminately 
to works of pictorial art and to non-artistic pictures, figures and diagrams. In 
Art and Illusion (1962) E. H. Gombrich maintained: (1) that when we look 
at representational paintings in the appropriate way, seeing them as repre- 
sentational, we are subject to illusion in that we incline to hold the false 
belief that we are confronted, not by the representational painting, but by 
that of which it is a representation. (ii) The mechanics of this way of seeing 
consist in the projection of a ‘schema’ upon our visual experience by a sytem 
of trial and error and seeing pictures as representations is a special case of 
perception in general. ‘It might be said, therefore, that the very process of 
perception is based on the same rhythm that we found governing the 
process of representation: the rhythm of schema and correction.’ (3) Pictorial 
representation does not work by means of resemblance between represen- 
tation and object of which it is a representation but by the application of 
representational conventions which tend to generate in the observer the 
illusion that he is confronted with the object represented. ‘The question is 
not whether nature “really looks” like these pictorial devices but whether 
Pictures with such features suggest a reading in terms of natural objects.’ 
Even if it could be rendered plausible, the standard form of Illusion Theory as 
argued typically by Gombrich would have no more than a weak relevance 
for aesthetics. If it could be shewn that, as an account of the mechanics of , 
representation, the theory is pertinent to discrimineting the aesthetic character 
.of representational art from non-artistic representational artifacts, its rele- 
vance for aesthetics would be strong. This is not a point that is ordinarily 
agued expressly. 
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In fictional art, of which novels and drama may be taken as paradigms, 
we are confronted with situations, persons and events (I shall use the word 
‘predicaments’ to cover these) which we know to be unreal; but, typically, 
we respond to them with the emotions which would be appropriate if the 
same predicaments were believed to be real, although with the qualification 
that the emotions we experience are not accompanied by the impulses to 
action and intervention by which they would be accompanied if the predica- 
ments were believed to be real. The attitude of knowledge or belief called 
into play in such confrontations and response is held to constitue a problem 
or set of problems which have frequently been debated under the umbrella 
of aesthetics, as for example in theories of ‘aesthetic distance’ and ‘suspension 
of disbelief’. A subsidiary problem has been held to arise from the fact that 
in some fiction and drama, and some pictures, we contemplate emotionally 
harrowing predicaments with aesthetic enjoyment. 

The straightforward answer to the former problem may be that we do not 
indeed believe these predicamenits to be real, we know that they are not real, 
but we imagine them as real. I want to suggest that the elucidation of this 
matter belongs prima facie to the psychology of imagination and that it is 
incumbent on those who would discuss it under the aegis of aesthetics to 
show that it is in fact an aesthetic problem. The following points may be 
adduced in support of this position. 

(i) Artistic or putatively artistic fiction is only a small proportion of all 
fiction to which we are exposed. From early childhood we are accustomed 
by nursery tales to the pattern of emotional but non-intervenient response 
to fictional predicaments. Prima facie this pattern of response operates equally 
for artistic and non-artistic fiction in adult life. 

(ii) A close, perhaps an exact, parallel occurs when we indulge in day- 
dreaming and fantasizing. The predicaments we imagine are evocative of 
the same emotions as would be experienced towards real-life predicaments 
with the exception that they too are non-intervenient. Indeed, such emotional 
evocation seems to be the main point and purpose of fantasizing and day- 
dreaming. 

(iii) I suggest that something very similar occurs when we are confronted 
with predicaments from the past. We may react with horror, indignation, 
disgust, amusement to accounts of past predicaments and the emotions we 
experience towards them will be the same as, if often less vivid than, the 
emotions we would experience towards such predicaments taking place 
before our eyes. But these emotions will be non-intervenient—unaccom- 
panied by impulses to intervene—because we know that the incidents are 
over and done with. There seems to be no difference in principle between 
our emotional reactions when confronted with non-artistic and artistic 
accounts of past predicaments and no difference in principle between our 
emotional reactions when confronted with imaginary predicaments and 
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accounts of past predicaments. We respond to a performance of Richard III 
and to a performance of Shaw’s Saint Joan with emotions appropriate to the 
predicaments represented but with non-intervenient emotions because we 
know both that these are stage performances and that the predicaments they 
represent are in the past. We respond similarly to Macbeth and to Anna 
Karenina because we believe the predicaments represented are imaginary. 

There are many pictures and accounts of the crucifixion and the flagellation 
of Christ, many accounts of the martydom of Joan of Arc. Some of these 
pictures and accounts are held to be important works of art. Many make no 
artistic claim. Apparently the nature of our attitudes of belief and the nature 
of our emotional responses are the same in principle whether we are confron- 
ted with an aesthetic or a non-aesthetic representation. If this is regarded as 
a question for the psychology of imagination, the fact that imagined predi- 
caments bring into play emotions appropriate to real-life predicaments 
except that they are non-intervenient is hardly a problem. Why, we may 
ask, should they not do so? If it is regarded as an aesthetic problem, then it 
is necessary to show a characteristic difference of principle distinguishing 
aesthetic from non-aesthetic fictional artifacts. The only theory I know 
which I suspect to be aesthetically relevant in a strong sense is the Indian 
theory of rasa. 

From the time of Abhinavagupta, Indian aestheticians have maintained 
that in dramatic art the ‘transitory emotions’ represented are ‘generalized’ 
or ‘universalized’ and are linked, as beads strung on a thread, to a ‘permanent 
emotion’ which is central to the drama. This in turn is transmuted in the 
response of a sensitive observer into a ‘supramundane’ emotion, which is 
rasa, corresponding roughly to the Western notion of aesthetic emotion. 
Viable or not, this is an aesthetic theory. It bears directly upon the aesthetic 
character of drama. 

The fact that in works of fictional art we contemplate emotionally 
harrowing predicaments with enjoyment is dealt with in terms of the rasa 
doctrine by Indian aestheticians. But perhaps this is a pseudo-problem. It is 
common form that we do enjoy confrontation with imaginary and fictional 
predicaments that are emotionally harrowing and enjoy them because they 
are both emotionally harrowing and unreal. The prevalence of horror 
stories and blood-curdling fiction without artistic pretensions is adequate 
evidence of this. But the facts do not leave the psychological for the aesthetic 
field unless an attempt is made to show that relevant distinguishing features 
exist when fiction has aesthetic quality. 

It is sometimes argued that both engrossment (appropriate emotional 
response to a presented predicament) and ‘distance’ (non-intervenient 
emotional response) are necessary conditions for there to be aesthetic 
response. I have suggested that this kind of ‘dual’ response is characteristic 
of other than aesthetic situations. If that is so, it is not a sufficient condition 
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to distinguish aesthetic response from typical responses in non-aesthetic 
situations. 

It is very commonly assumed to be a mark of greatness in a work of 
literary art if it contain important truths about human nature and destiny. 
Others have questioned this thesis. In an article “The Truth Value of Literary 
Statements’ Professor Marcia Eaton wrote that ‘in the writings of critics 
and aestheticians one finds a continuum ranging between the belief that 
truth is somehow necessary for literary worth and the belief that truth is 
totally irrelevant, indeed even detrimental, to literary value’.* My own 
inclination is to say that important truth and insight are relevant in a high 
degree to the greatness of literary art, but not necessarily relevant to beauty 
in the sense of artistic or aesthetic excellence. Be that as it may, however, 
there can be no serious doubt that discussion of this matter comes within 
the ambit of aesthetics. 

The same cannot be said of the much discussion which is devoted to the 
problems of the truth of individual declaratory sentences contained in literary 
works and the existential status of fictional characters. These are logical 
questions and their relevance for aesthetics is weak. 


CRITERIA OF IDENTITYT 


In some arts works falling within their ambit are identified by reference 
to a material object and in other arts by reference to an over-material object. 
Standard examples of the former type of arts are painting and carved sculp- 
ture; standard examples of the latter are music, opera, ballet and the literary 
arts. In the case of the performable arts critics are accustomed to say that 
this or that performance actualizes or fails to actualize, to this or that degree, 
the over-material work of art, particularly in regard to its aesthetic aspects. 
The question arises what do we mean by saying this and how do we know 
whether on any occasion it is correctly said? In the case of the literary arts a 
similar query arises with regard to a reader’s ‘interpretation’ when this is 
said to actualize or fail to actualize the over-material work. How do we know? 
In the case of the graphic arts and cast sculpture the identity of a particular 
print or cast depends upon its actualizing with reasonable faithfulness a 
prototype which is itself a material thing. The cases of photography and 
cinema are analogous. In the case of paintings and sculpture it is sometimes 
argued that the work of art is an ‘aesthetic object’ located in the material 
painting or sculpture but not identical with it. The motive for drawing this 
distinction is to isolate and preserve the aesthetic nature of the art work 


* The British Journal of Aesthetics, Spring 1972. 

+ In this section I am indebted to a paper by Richard Wollheim, ‘Are the Criteria of Identity 
that hold for a Work of Art in the different Arts aesthetically relevant?’ It was read at the Fifth 
Bristol Philosophy Conference in July 1976, and subsequently printed in Ratio. 
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since material things have many properties which are irrelevant to their 
aesthetic nature and are liable to change in ways which may drastically 
affect their aesthetic nature (the colours of paintings deteriorate, bronzes 
acquire patina, etc.). All these considerations fall within the scope of aesthetics 
since they serve to characterize and classify works of fine art, which are part 
of the content of aesthetics. But it should be emphasized, and is too often 
forgotten, that such differentiations and classifications are not peculiar to 
the field of aesthetics. It would be possible to extend them over the whole 
range of artifacts if anyone thought it worth while to do so. An Act of 
Parliament is an over-material object in the same sense as a poem. Amusement 
cinema and documentary photography are in the same case as the graphic 
arts, cinematic and photographic art. A motor car actualizes a model, which 
is an over-material object. It is possible that a number of buildings without 
architectural pretensions should be constructed according to one set of 
specifications, one builder’s blueprint, actualizing a non-aesthetic over- 
material object. Over the whole range of industry industrial design is 
concerned at least as much with function and with the economics of manu- 
facture as with appearance.* The application of these classifications is not 
specific to the fine arts and when they are applied to the fine arts they do not 
necessarily impinge specifically on their aesthetic aspects. It therefore remains 
to be shown whether their relevance for aesthetics is other than weak. 

In Art and Its Objects (1968) Wollheim wrote as though the criteria of 
identity correspond to the principles of individuation which pertain in each 
art. In Languages of Art (1968) Nelson Goodman rejected this correlation and 
introduced a distinction between autographic and allographic arts grounded 
on the difference whether or not the history of its production determines 
the identity of a work of art within any art form, whether or not forgery 
of a particular work is theoretically possible. The grounds of distinction are 
not as clear-cut as they seem at first sight, however. On the one hand 
Richard Wollheim has argued, it seems convincingly, that history of 
production is to some degree relevant to identity in all the arts. On the other 
hand there are many borderline cases which might be argued either way. 
Are the Piranesi prints produced in this century from the original plates 
genuine or forgeries? Nor are the grounds of differentiation specific to 
works of art, still less to works of art in their aesthetic capacity. Indeed, 
patent law is designed specifically to penalize forgery in non-aesthetic 
fields, and the paradigm cases of forgery are the counterfeiting of a document 
or signature and putting into circulation banknotes or specie produced other- 
wise than by a constituted authority. It is still incumbent to show whether 
these theories have more than a weak relevance for aesthetics. If it were 
shown that they had a direct bearing on works of art in their aesthetic 


* See my article ‘The Design Council: “Enterprise and Innovation” Exhibition,’ Art and 
Artists, May 1977. 
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capacity, they would be specific to the aesthetic field and their relevance 
would be strong. Two suggestions will be discussed. 

(i) Critics often write as though they believed that works of fine art are 
distinguished from all other artifacts by their possesssion of ‘virtual’ proper- 
ties and that characterisation in terms of their virtual properties impinges 
directly on their aesthetic nature. Examples of virtual properties are the 
three-dimensional spatial depth which we may see when looking at a flat 
pigmented canvas and the soft lustre of velvet or the metallic sheen which we 
may see although these are not properties of the pigments by which we are 
confronted. When we listen to music we may be transported into a ‘world 
of sound’ with a time structure of its own different from the ‘real’ time in 
which the music is performed and heard. There are virtual properties 
directly perceived in works of art which do not occur in real life outside 
works of art. Virtual properties are ‘emergent’ in the sense that in order for 
them to be apprehended we must look at a thing as an extended whole 
rather than piecemeal and usually our attitude must be akin to the “disinter- 
ested contemplation’ which is standard for aesthetic appreciation. But 
virtual properties have not been successfully defined in a way which could 
make them specific to works of art and aesthetic objects. A pictorial artifact 
need not be a work of art though it manifests three-dimensional space. 
Moreover there are recognized works of art which eschew virtual properties 
on principle. Such were the three-dimensional constructions of Tatlin and 
Rodchenke and the Concrete art of the 1930s with its dogma ‘real space, 
real materials’. The repudiation of virtual properties under the wrong cate- 
gorization of ‘illusion’ has also been one of the guiding principles since the 
1950s of Post-Painterly Abstraction, the colour painting of Morris Louis and 
others, post-War Constructivist art and some Minimal art. 

(ii) In the paper to which I have referred Wollheim points out that artists 
work with a largely unconscious theory of what they are doing and attemp- 
ting to do. Such theories are closely related to the conventions current in the 
society to which an artist belongs and include inarticulate understanding of 
the art within which he conceives himself to be working and of the criteria 
of identity pertaining within that art. He then suggests that ‘a necessary con- 
dition upon the adequacy of an aesthetic theory is that it should, where this 
is appropriate, reconstruct the relevant artist’s theory’. But this guarantees 
no more than a weak relevance. In order to have a strong relevance theories 
must be shown to ‘reach into the aesthetic aspects of what he does or . . . into 
the aesthetic aspects of how he thinks of what he does’. As an example he 
discusses criteria of identity involved in the modern doctrine of ‘multiples’, 
which bring painting closer to the condition of the graphic arts and, one 
might add, closer to the condition of factory products made to the specifica- 
tions of an industrial designer’s blue print. 

I believe that this theory does successfully what it sets out to do. It provides 
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acceptable conditions of aesthetic relevance for criteria of identity. But it 
does not carry us beyond the circularity in which we were enclosed at the 
outset. In the first place the criteria of identity are criteria which pertain 
within a given art form. And in the second place their relevance in a strong 
sense is made to depend on their impinging on the aesthetic aspects of works 
within that art form. 


PROGRESS AND COMMON SENSE: 
TWO APPROACHES TO A PROBLEM 
IN CRITICISM 


Anthony Savile 


WE are all familiar with the thought that a work of art that has, as we say, 
‘passed the test of time’ is a work of stature. That it has survived well-enough 
embedded in our attention over a long period is supposed to supply the 
ground for a non-deductive evaluative inference to its excellence.’ The art- 
theoretical literature offers us a number of alternative ways of validating 
this inference and here I discuss two such validations that enjoy recurrent 
popularity The first concentrates on the classical and Renaissance idea of 
progress in the arts, revived by the French Positivists in the nineteenth 
century: the second centres on the eighteenth-century connection, prevalent 
at the time in Scotland and England, between the ideas of good taste and 
the operation of a common sense. As it turns out neither of these ideas is 
fully adequate to the task it sets itself, but each is interesting enough to merit 
attention. 


I 


The idea of progress makes its appearance in art theory in either of two 
guises. It is offered us either as an advance in the products of the arts towards 
some specific goal or other, or else as a progressive refinement and improve- 
ment of public taste. Typical examples of the one can be found in Book 
XXXV of Pliny’s Natural History and in Vasaris Lives; Burke’s Inquiry 
into the Sublime and Beautiful and Shaw’s Preface to the Plays for Puritans 
evince an interest in the other.’ For the most part concentration has been 
fixed on the idea of progress as it appears in the arts themselves but, as 
Burke saw, this is difficult to divorce from the idea of improvement in 
public taste. If the former exists:at all, then the latter will not lag far behind 
for, ‘as the arts advance to their-perfection, the science of criticism advances 
with greater pace’. (Inquiry, Introduction) 

However little faith we may have in the reality of pretended progress of 
either sort, belief in it may seem to explain why writers at different times 
have been inclined to accept the inference I began with. For if taste really 
does improve over time as a consequence of progress in the arts themselves, 
it is natural enough to think that what a later public enjoys and approves is 
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more soundly judged than the work that merely has the approbation of its 
own contemporaries. And the work that holds its place in public esteem 
over time as the standards of judgement improve is surely bound to be one 
of excellence. What better test for this could there be than the work’s measur- 
ing up to increasingly stringent demands? And again, if taste does improve 
over time, will that not adequately explain our tendency to account later 
judgement less prone to error than the earlier view? 

The interest of these reflections is clearly not exhausted with a dismissal 
of their common progressive assumption. All that could show would be that 
if a validation of time’s test is best rooted in the idea of progress, then the 
critical use that we make of it is well avoided. Philosophically speaking we 
should leave ourselves without the least understanding of its appeal. Let us 
rather assume that the common premise is true and ask whether this hypo- 
thesis can be put to work in the way the rhetorical questions of the last 
paragraph suggest. 

To do this will only be possible if the idea of artistic progress that pur- 
portedly encourages improvement in taste is given some definite interpre- 
tation, and two paradigmatic ways in which it may be taken are conve- 
niently illustrated by celebrated anecdotes from Pliny’s book. The first of 
them may be extracted from the story of Zeuxis’ grapes and the birds: 


It is recorded that Parrhasius entered into a competition with Zeuxis, who produced a 
picture of grapes so successfully represented that the birds flew up to the stage buildings; 
whereupon Parrhasius himself produced such a realistic picture of a curtain that Zeuxis, 
proud of the verdict of the birds, requested that the curtain should now be drawn and 
the picture displayed; and when he realized his mistake with a modesty that did him 
honour he yielded up the prize saying that whereas he had deceived birds, Parrhasius 
had deceived him, an artist.3 


What this tale suggests is that the arts confront a stable goal, in this case 
naturalistic representation, the achievement of which is fixed independently 
of human psychology, say by reference to its capacity to deceive the birds. 
Quite what goal is chosen or what criterion we use to determine success is 
a matter of indifference provided only that over time what constitutes 
success does not itself change. Even Schiller’s effectively unrealizable ideal 
of beauty will serve (cf. Letters on the Aesthetic Education of Man, XXII) for 
this purpose since it, like Pliny’s simpler idea, allows the introduction of an 
associated understanding of artistic progress. For an art to have progressed 
on this view is for its products to approximate more closely to the attain- 
ment of the stable ideal than they did at the hands of earlier practitioners. 
For taste to have progressed is for the spectator to find it easier to judge than 
previously how nearly any chosen work matches the given standard of 
perfection. 

Understanding progress in this way, however, cannot help to sustain the 
claims that I supposed might be rested upon it. For what it is forced to over- 
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look is the ignorance of his position in which it envelops the critic who 
attempts to use it. That this is quite fatal to its employment can be sharply 
brought out by reflecting on a remark of Vasari’s about the painting of his 
contemporaries: 


I may safely say that art has done everything that is permitted to an imitator of nature, 
and that it has risen so high that its decline must now be feared rather than any further 
progress expected.* 


Vasari, we know, explicitly’ accepted the view of progress just outlined. 
He was also well aware that Giotto’s contemporaries judged Giotto’s work 
as perfectly exemplifying naturalistic fresco: so too will he have been 
aware that Masaccio’s public made the same judgement of his work, and 
that they will have discerned defects in Giotto’s hand from which Masaccio 
did not suffer. Likewise Vasari himself sees shortcomings in Masaccio and 
judges them to be made good in the work of Michelangelo, Raphael and 
Leonardo. 


Those masters whose lives we have written in the second part made substantial additions 
to the arts of architecture, painting and sculpture, improving on those of the first part 
in rule, order, proportion, design and style. If they were not altogether perfect they 
came so near to the truth that the third category, of whom we are now to speak, 
profited by the light they shed and attained the summit of perfection, producing the 
more valuable and renowned modern works.’ 


Against this background it ought to have struck Vasari that he is in a poor 
position to claim that his own judgement would not come to be superseded. 
Indeed, on the assumption he makes that taste does progress hand in hand with 
the arts themselves he ought positively to have expected it to do so. Hence 
he was in no position ‘safely’ to say what he did. The only way for him to 
avoid this difficulty would have been to claim that his knowledge that 
Michelangelo’s ignudi really do attain artistic perfection beyond which 
progress is impossible could be secured from some quite atemporal vantage 
point. But this is just what he cannot make out. Vasari, no less than the rest 
of us, was a creature of his own place and time; the judgement that artistic 
success had been achieved could only be made on the basis of the taste and 
judgement he had at the time of its exercise. 

Someone might seek to make light of this oversight by saying that even 
if a man’s aesthetic judgement is never guaranteed against supersession, 
however advanced his taste may be, on Vasari’s theory it can still be inferred 
that the later judgement is more likely to be sound than the earlier one and 
that established works of art are better placed than non-established ones to 
merit our esteem. Since we do not pretend to infallibility of judgement or 
perfection of taste, and since the test of time itself only offers a guide to 
evaluation rather than a sure-fire criterion of excellence, may we not content 
ourselves with this? Yet this proposal will not do. The conclusion that we 
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draw from the fact that a painting or a building or a poem has passed time’s 
test is that it is of fine stature or that it is truly excellent, but the permitted 
inferences that I have just mentioned do not come within sight of this goal. 
To put it very simply, they infer something like ‘x is an excellent work’ from 
premises that tell us no more than that ‘x has a better claim to excellence than 
other comparable works’. But the latter of these claims may certainly be true 
while the former is false. One apple can be better than another and still be 
rotten. The moral is that even if Vasari or I rationally believe Michelangelo’s 
ignudi to be closer to perfection than Giotto’s Paduan affreschi, we are none 
the less quite helpless in establishing the excellence of Michelangelo on the 
basis of this paradigm of progress. The test of time is not so easily legitimized 
as this. 

Of course, what goes wrong here is connected with the unrealistic con- 
ception of the advance of taste that we extracted from Pliny’s story. An 
alternative model that is far less naive can be based on the other anecdote I 
mentioned, that in which Pliny introduces us to the unforgettable Crotonian 
maidens: 


Zeuxis is criticised for making the heads and joints of his figures too large in proportion, 
albeit he was so scrupulously careful that when he was going to produce a picture for 
the city of Grigenti to dedicate at the public cost in the temple of Lacinian Hera he held 
an inspection of the maidens of the place paraded naked, and chose five for the purpose 
of reproducing in the picture the most admirable points in the form of each.® 


What is significant about this story is that the ideal of artistry that it presents 
is removed from the natural world and situated within the artist’s choice.® 
Zeuxis here does not set about imitating Nature: he improves on it, and the 
ideal by reference to which his work may be judged an improvement is one 
which it is up to us to select and change when we want to. In the literature 
this alternative version of artistic perfection has a history that stretches 
back at least as far as Cicero’s De Oratore; it had taken a firm hold by the 
time Proclus came to comment on Plato (Comm. in Tim. Il, 81c), and has 
more recently claimed the support of the great Austrian art historian Alois 
Riegl: 

Art [he writes] can never be, and is never intended as an imitation of Nature, but is a 

form of competition with her, that is aims at a representation of Nature. In art men 

reproduce Nature as they would have her be, as she exists in their imagination. Now 


we can appreciate how it may be said that the art of mankind has always been ideal 
(idealistisch),1° 


If the ideal of artistic perfection is up to us to choose, it is equally well within 
our power to judge when it has been achieved; and this thought naturally 
brings with it rather a different view of progress in artistic achievement and 
taste. For once the idea of perfection is ours to choose, it is ours to abandon 
and replace by an alternative. So as one ideal ceases for whatever reason to 
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occupy us, our creative and appreciative energies may fasten on another. 
Progress in the arts is no longer linear; instead it appears as a gradual working 
out of a dominant ideal or set of ideals, and then when this has been done 
setting off in the exploration of an alternative. It is restricted to the elabora- 
tion of a specific problem or a specific style or a specific ideal, and when there 
is a transition from one of these concerns to an entirely new one the notion of 
progress has no application. Similarly the advance of taste that Burke would 
predict to accompany such progress is itself in consequence restricted to 
improvements in our ability to make the discriminations within the range 
of interests special to a particular style or artistic ideal. Progress of taste itself 
becomes relative to the ideals against the background of which it has grown 
up, and is no longer an inter-stylistic matter. 

Thus to take a simple example of E. H. Gombrich’s,! if we think of 
classical Greek sculpture as setting itself the task of achieving a natural likeness 
of man, then it makes perfectly good sense not only to say that Polyclitus 
improved on the rigid forms of archaic work and that Praxiteles improved 
on the work of Polyclitus and subsequently Lysippus on that of Praxiteles, 
but also that by the time Lysippus had died that ideal had been achieved. 
We choose the ideal, and we are the only possible judges of when it has 
borne fruit; consequently we are not faced with the problem that I said 
would face Vasari on the earlier account of artistic progress. Problems 
about making correct judgements are now subject only to the usual, theore- 
tically uninteresting, difficulties and uncertainties that beset aesthetic assertions. 
They are not, as before, rendered irresolvable. 

However, while concentration on the Crotonian maidens rather than the 
birds and the grapes yields a more attractive view of artistic progress, it is 
no better placed to secure for us those inferences which it was hoped to base 
upon it. Whereas before the inferences looked deceptively easy to justify, 
now on the revised account of progress they do not even offer the illusion 
of being supported. The reason why this is so is straightforward. We have, 
for the sake of greater realism, moved away from a linear picture of progress 
to a pluralistic one. Progress is discerned at most in the development of an 
ideal, or in the working out of an ideal within a particular style. Yet what 
the notion. of passing time’s test involves is that a painting or a building is 
better placed to count as having withstood time securely in so far as our 
admiration for the work is deeply embedded, and it is evident that the 
embeddedness of a work of art in our culture is something which depends on 
the work’s attracting our attention and admiration from a viewpoint that 
precisely transcends the dominant ideal or style of a period. Thus while the 
works which are paradigmatic examples of our initial inference are those 
which have spoken to men of many, if not all, ages, progress in the arts and 
in taste seems on the revised account necessarily restricted to the growth of 
an art within an ideal and within a particular period. Thus the two do not 
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meet, and we cannot validate the former by appeal to the more restricted 
concepts which the latter realistically makes available to us. 

There appears to me to be only one hope of avoiding this objection. It 
is to insist that the idea of progress in the arts may apply not only within a 
style, but also in respect of the degree to which successive ideals and the 
styles within which these ideals are artistically realised answer to constant 
and fundamental spiritual needs. Any respectable aesthetic must of course 
have something to say about this topic, but as far as our present concern 
goes it may be set aside. It was an idea that appealed to some of the French 
Positivists of the nineteenth century, but they assumed a quite general idea 
of human welfare and mechanical advance towards its attainment which 
never had any better foundation than that provided by the wilder dreams of 
Saint-Simon.! At this point we step outside aesthetic interests, and here it 
is quite proper to reject the premise of human progress and look for an 
alternative way of explaining the inference we started with. 


II 


In the eighteenth century a number of related approaches to our question 
were proposed which may conveniently enough be taken together under 
the title of common sense. In particular I have in mind the views of Lord 
Kames, Edmund Burke, David Hume and Dr. Johnson. More recently a 
crystallization of the eighteenth-century English and Scottish view has been 
mooted by F. N. Sibley, and his version of the argument may be treated in 
the light of its historical antecedents. 

Believing men to have a common nature, Kames held that we respond to 
the same things in uniform ways; in his eyes uniformity of response, groun- 
ded in this common nature, must be the rock upon which correcteness of 
aesthetic judgement rests. 


This conviction of a common nature or standard and of its perfection accounts clearly 
for that remarkable conception we have of a right and a wrong sense of taste in morals. 
It accounts not less clearly for the conception we have of a right and wrong sense ot 
taste in the fine arts. A man who, avoiding objects generally agreeable, delights in objects 
generally disgreeable, is condemned as a monster; we disapprove his taste as bad or 
wrong because we have a clear conception he deviates from the common standard. 


Furthermore: 


we are so constituted as to conceive this common nature to be not only invariable but 
also perfect or right; and consequently that individuals ought to be made to conform 
to it.13 


Our own natural response to such observations is to dismiss them for their 
gross naivety. We are too alert.to the plurality of tastes among men for such 
views to strike us as remotely plausible. Yet it does no. harm to remember 
that diversity of tastes was repeatedly remarked on by eighteenth-century 
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thinkers of uniformitarian persuasion, and that they took themselves to have 
a satisfactory answer to what strikes us as an insuperable difficulty in their 
thought. 

To this end it was either claimed that the significant theoretical uniformity 
on which sound taste is based is that to be found in polite society and among 
those who enjoy refinement of manners; or else it was maintained that any 
failure of uniformity in aesthetic matters is ascribable to the working of 
certain common obstacles to natural response. In the latter case the common 
nature to which the theory appeals is that which asserts itself quite generally 
once these obstacles have been removed; in the former the natural response 
was presumed present and steady in the right circles. For present purposes 
the less that is said about the first of these two moves the better, since within 
the theory of common sense the appeal that was so often made to refinement 
is quite question-begging. In metaphorically extending the idea of refine- 
ment from the material world to the world of taste we can scarcely proceed 
without implicitly relying on aesthetic notions: if this is recognized, it will 
not be thought proper to introduce the concept of good taste in terms of the 
refined audience. 

This, however, need not worry us, for the second way of meeting the 
pluralists’ objections does not commit this error. Moreover, it has the 
advantage of seeming to make very plain why we should make use of the 

-test of time in our criticism, and at the same time it appears to offer a very 

simple account of its working. Once we are receptive to the idea that our 
-natural responses to particular works of art may be inhibited by factors 
which get in the way of our viewing them impartially, it may very easily 
be supposed that at the start of the community’s acquaintance with a work 
these obstacles should exert a force which as time goes by gets steadily 
weaker. So it may appear plausible to suggest that in the long run, once the 
obstacles to appreciation are ineffective, we may expect to see what the true 
common response to the work is and to share it ourselves. Consequently on 
the supposition that the merit of the work is to be estimated in terms of this 
common response, we may see how it is that the passage of time permits us 
to come to an assessment of it which would have been both difficult and 
uncertain for any contemporary. 

Clear instances of this train of thought are provided both by Hume and 
by Johnson. Hume puts it by saying: 

Authority or prejudice may give a temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator but his 
reputation will never be durable or general . . . A real genius the longer his works 
endure and the more wide they are spread, the more sincere is the admiration he meets 
with. Envy and jealousy . . . (and). . . familiar acquaintance may diminish the applause 
due to his performance: but when these obstructions are removed the beauties which 
are naturally fitting to arouse agreeable sentiments immediately display their energy; 


and while the work endures they maintain their authority over the minds of men. (‘On 
the Standard of Taste’) 
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And Johnson writes in similar vein in the Preface to Shakespeare. 

Now as these authors state their case it is noticeable that the obstacles that 
they mention are precisely such as might disincline us from saying that the 
attention the work receives while they operate is genuinely aesthetic atten- 
tion at all, or that the aesthetic judgement we make under their influence is 
properly grounded. In Kantian terminology, we see that the contemporary’s 
judgement is likely to be flawed by interest, and because this is so we might 
read Hume and Johnson as saying that a proper aesthetic judgement cannot 
in those circumstances be made at all. 

Although it was not noticed at the time, this observation furnishes a 
damaging objection to the ‘common sense’ based explanation of time’s 
test. For its effect is to bring to our attention that that test runs from the 
original composition of the work to the time at which it does enjoy proper 
aesthetic scrutiny; once that point is reached the common sense allegedly 
asserts itself and the subsequent passage of time brings no further benefit 
to the critic. Yet on the correct view of the matter the test does not even 
begin to operate until the attention the work receives is properly anchored. 
So the theory of obstacles as offered us here by Hume and Johnson steps in 
at just the wrong juncture. 

In what is perhaps the most famous of all classical attempts to explain the 
force of time Johnson himself comes up with an argument that by-passes 
this particular difficulty, and it is worth discussing in detail because it will 
enable us to see in the end what the most favoured statement of the eighteenth- 
century position might be. What Johnson says is this: 


What mankind have long possessed they have often examined and compared, and if 
they persist to value the possession it is because frequent comparisons have confirmed 
opinion in its favour. As among the works of nature no man can properly call a river 
deep or a mountain high, without the knowledge of many mountains and many rivers; 
so in the productions of genius, nothing can be styled excellent till it has been compared 
with other works of the same kind. Demonstration immediately displays its power, 
and has nothing to hope or fear from the flux of years; but works tentative and experi- 
mental must be estimated by their proportion to the general and collective ability of 
man, as it is discovered in a long succession of endeavours. Of the finest building that 
was raised it might be with certainty determined that it was round or square, but 
whether it was spacious or lofty must have been referred to time. The Pythagorean 
scale of numbers was at once discovered to be perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet 
know not to transcend the common limits of human intelligence but by remarking that 
nation after nation, and century after century, has been able to do little more than 
transpose his incidents, new name his characters and paraphrase his sentiments, 

The reverence due to writings that have long subsisted arises therefore not from any 
credulous confidence in the superior wisdom of past ages, or gloomy persuasion of the 
degeneracy of mankind, but is the consequence of acknowledged and indubitable 
positions, that what has been longest known has been most considered, and what is 
most considered is best understood. (From the Preface to Shakespeare). 
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The greatest difficulty that this passage presents is one of interpretation 
since however splendid the periods, the thought they express is undoubtedly 
obscure. Let us take the central clause, ‘no man can properly call a river deep 
or a mountain high, without the knowledge of many mountains and many 
rivers’, and seek an account of it chat makes it plausible. Once we have this, 
we can see how Johnson intends the argument to work. We can assume that 
Johnson does not think that no man may truly say a mountain is high without 
ever having seen one. That would be absurd, since factual truth of what a 
man says is independent of evidence on which he says it. Nor need we saddle 
Johnson with the equally silly view that no man can know that Everest 
high if he has lived all his life in the plains. Reputable authority transmits 
knowledge of the same water as that attained through personal experience, 
and there is no reason to believe Johnson didn’t known this as well as the 
next man. On the other hand, if we may take Johnson to be concerned with 
a man’s desire to make sure judgements on the basis of his own experience, there 
is some reason to believe that he must see many mountains before he may call 
one of them high. The source of this belief lies in the fact that ‘high’ is an 
epithet which correctly attaches only to objects of a class which are higher 
than most of that class’s members. Similarly in the case of the river a man 
calls ‘deep’ and generally, Johnson assumes, with other attributive adjectives 
involving covert comparisons. In the light of this assumption about the 
grammar of attributive adjectives it is evident why a man needs experience 
to apply them: it is because to be sure that he is right in doing so he must 
have surveyed the class one of whose members he compares in these terms 
with the rest. If in calling a mountain ‘high’ I am implicitly saying that it is 
higher than most other mountains that there are, then if I am to be sure of 
what I say on the basis of my own experience, I must naturally look most of. 
them over to see that this is so. Hence the initially estranging claim that 
Johnson makes. 

If we attribute this argument to Johnson, it is easy to understand why he 
speaks of the passage of time as he does. Clearly he believes that the predicates 
we apply to the arts are in their grammar exactly similar to his paradigms 
‘deep’ and ‘high’: hence if (as he must!*) a man is to make his aesthetic judge- 
ments for himself, he will, for parallel reasons, need to survey large classes 
of works of art in order with certainty to apply such predicates as ‘lofty’, 
‘spacious’ or ‘excellent’ to the individual members. To do this takes time, 
and it takes time for two reasons. First it is generally a long business for the 
individual to survey the relevant class of works of art with which the 
particular object is supposed to be compared, and secondly (more in point 
here) the comparison in question is with the members of an open class. 
Before effective comparison is even possible the community may have to 
wait some generations for the class to be sufficiently replete to furnish the 
certainty of judgement that we want. Once this is realized the reason we 
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think better of the later judgement than of the earlier one is easy to com- 
prehend and we have no trouble in seeing why Johnson should have thought 
that ‘no other test (for excellence) can be applied than length of duration 
and continuation in esteem’. 

Here, then, we have an interpretation of the Preface to Shakespeare argu- 
ment which gives it some plausibility and rescues it from its own undoubted 
imprecision. It also has the advantage of avoiding the mistakes which the 
earlier eighteenth-century theory of obstacles encountered. None the less it 
has a weakness of its own, of which it must in its turn be purged, and it is a 
weakness which can be brought out without disputing anything that I have 
imputed to Johnson about the grammar of words like ‘deep’ and ‘high’, It is 
enough to point out that the supposed analogy between these terms and 
those of the aesthetic vocabulary is imperfect in an important way. 

In judging of mountains and rivers what is crucial for Johnson is the 
comparison of the individual with other existing members of the relevant 
class. But if we insist on doing exactly the same with putatively attributive 
aesthetic terms like ‘poignant’, ‘desolate’ and Johnson’s own ‘excellent’, we 
are liable to run into absurdity. For first we shall find ourselves denying that 
it is possible for all members of the relevant class to be poignant or excellent, 
and then also claiming a priori that excellence or sublimity or beauty can be 
guaranteed to be found within a class. These claims follow because if ‘excel- 
lent’, etc., really do behave as Johnson thinks, it will be sufficient for a work 
to be excellent that it should merely outstrip its actual rivals—and since some 
work will do that the latter claim is established; and it will be impossible for 
all members of a class to be poignant or desolate because then the relevant 
comparison among members of the class would fail. Since we cannot accept 
these patently false claims (let alone as a priori truth) something of Dr. 
Johnson’s argument must be sacrificed. 

We have seen that Johnson himself cannot afford to insist too strenuously 
on applying the attributive adjectives simply on the basis of comparisons 
made among the actual members of the relevant class. For in tailoring his 
argument to the arts we have allowed him to acknowledge that we often 
need to wait and see how the class develops. So it would be quite consistent 
for him to replace this claim with another. And I suggest that what he should 
in all consistency say is that instead of comparing the individual work with 
other actual works that exist at a particular time, we should rather set it against 
what in my discussion of progress I called an ideal. 

Thus a painting may be judged as excellent not simply when it is better 
than others of its type that happen to be around, but when it matches up 
well to what we take to be possible for the kind of painting in question. 
Similarly with the other supposedly comparative cases Johnson is concerned 
with. And if this suggestion were acceptable to Johnson, it would provide 
a clear way of allowing that all actual members of a class may be excellent 
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and of explaining how sometimes a class may be quite devoid of merit. In 
the one case they may not fall far short of the ideal, whereas in the other 
they may not come within hailing distance of it. - 

The notion of an ideal need not concern us here except in so far as it carries 
consequences for Dr. Johnson’s own argument. And this it does, for once 
the original allusion to actual members of the reference class is displaced by 
appeal to possible members, it is no longer necessary to wait while the actual 
class fills out. Now on the revised version of Johnson’s argument there is 
no very good reason yet stated for thinking that the grasp of the ideal, and 
its sure employment in comparative judgement, may not be achieved quite 
swiftly. Hence the initial justification of time’s force no longer applies. 

This is the weakness in Johnson’s argument that I said needed to be purged, 
and in the second quoted paragraph a hint is given as to how this may be 
done. For in that paragraph Johnson proposes that ‘what has been longest 
known has been most considered, and what has been most considered is 
best understood’ and it is the reference he makes here to understanding, quite 
alien to the other eighteenth-century views discussed, which may help us 
forward. 

One serious obstacle to making anything of this idea in the context of 
theories of common sense is the very impoverished conception that eight- 
teenth-century writers had of the understanding itself. This is evident from 
the passages already cited where Hume and Johnson discuss what I called 
the obstacles to natural appreciation. For what they take to be of central 
importance is that a proper understanding of a work of art is exhaustively 
explained in terms of the common response, so that in the best of cases 
Hume will take it to be exemplified by the occurrence of commonly exper- 
ienced ‘agreeable sentiments’ and Johnson by a widely shared gratification 
of ‘the desire for pleasure’. Once this is how understanding is taken it becomes 
impossible to explain why we should care very much about it. This is 
immediately clear when we reflect on a work of art that might be thought 
by an eighteenth-century critic to elicit a common sentiment of pain. On 
the theory of common sense if that work provides me, a wayward individual, 
with an agreeable sentiment rather than the commonly experienced disagree- 
able response, the critic would say I have misunderstood it, and if he were 
Kames he would say that I ‘ought to be made to conform’. Yet since on the 
eighteenth-century view the aim of the arts is precisely to satisfy the desire 
for pleasure, it would seem that I am better off misunderstanding the work 
than in getting myself to conform to the common standard, and so the 
critic’s strictures would leave me unmoved. Kames’s tyranny notwith- 
standing, the theory of common sense does not have the resources to establish 
understanding as of any importance whatsoever against this sort of objection, 
and to make anything of the idea of understanding the theory of common 
sense must be abandoned. 
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Instead of taking Johnson’s reference to understanding in this useless and, 
for the time, typical way let us rather say, quite schematically, that under- 
standing must be taken to involve a thought about the object to be under- 
stood. The thought in question will be one whose correctness or appositeness 
is determined by a set of rules and conventions applying to works of the kind 
in point and the object itself will be understood when the thought that the 
spectator has about it—which may well take the form of an experiential 
response—is correct or apt by these same standards.1* Putting it like this 
enables us to avoid the objection I have just raised against the theory of 
common sense. For it is no longer possible to speak of understanding as a 
feeling or response which can be identified and satisfied independently of 
the nature of the object which is claimed to be understood. The ‘agreeable 
sentiment’ of Hume’s Essay and Johnson’s ‘feeling of pleasure’ are so identifi- 
able and because they are we might seek them independently of any concern 
with what the objects that elicit these sentiments are like. However, once 
the thought or response which constituted understanding is constrained by 
the nature of the object itself, it follows that understanding cannot be aimed 
at while we remain indifferent to the object to which it attaches. This 
improvement on the eighteenth-century position is one which Johnson 
could only welcome. 

Furthermore such a view of understanding should allow Johnson to meet 
the objection upon which his earlier argument was said to founder. For 
on a better view of understanding than was available to him he can say 
that the very internalization of those rules and conventions which govern the 
ways in which we are to think of the arts is itself a time-consuming matter. 
And not only are time and experience required for us to be sure that our 
judgements that x is ẹ result from a firm grasp of the conventions which 
guide the proper use of the aesthetic predicate, but they are also needed for 
us to form an estimate of what can be achieved within these rules and hence 
for a firm grasp of the very possibilities and ideals in terms of which we 
have seen Johnson might well conduct his argument about the nature of 
aesthetic predication. 

It is not, I believe, unfair to call this last statement of the point a crystal- 
lization of eighteenth-century views, more flexible than they are and free 
from the defects that their theoretical attachment to common sense brought 
with it. Essentially the same argument has been offered in our own day by 
F. N. Sibley in writing on the objectivity of aesthetic judgement, and we 
may turn to him for a summary of its main contentions, and a view of how 
it is employed to solve the original problem. 


If aesthetic concepts are as I have pictured them, a proof that x is @ will consist in a 
convergence of judgments in this direction. But this may require time—to study the 
object, to acquire varied knowledge and experience, etc.: time also over generations, 
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so that detailed agreement emerges from the temporary variations we call fashions 
and fads... 

.-- Possibility of error with a case that has elicited long lasting convergence decreases 
as the possible explanations of error become more obviously absurd; e.g. we could not 
sensibly reject a centuries-spanning consensus about Oedipus as being the result of personal 
bias, enthusiasm for a novel style, or passing fashion or fads . . . the long attested cases 
may virtually exclude the theoretical sceptic’s doubt as absurd.1” 


From these twentieth-century lines it will be clear how a favoured version 
of the eighteenth-century argument will seek to account for the inference 
we want explained. For once it is allowed that coming to a firm grasp of 
what is involved in making out x to be ọ may itself be matter for some 
generations, there may appear to be available a non-deductive inference 
from the fact. that a work of art has survived over generations to its being 
properly understood and thence to its engrossing us for well-founded reasons, 
and thus to have deserved the praise we give it in calling it excellent. This 
argument is one which we may surely enough read into Johnson’s well 
known claim that “what has been longest known has been most considered, 
and what is most considered is best understood’ and into his readiness to see 
the passage of time as the only way of securing certainty. 

It would be ridiculous to reject these claims out of hand, but even when 
it is admitted that they provide us with some insight it is hard to suppress 
the feeling that they cannot yield a full explanation of the inferences with 
which we are concerned, and that while accepting what is here offered in 
the name of Johnson. we shall have to supplement the story of the last para- 
graph before we come to share his confidence in its force. To end I shall 
simply list five reasons for thinking that we cannot be wholly satisfied with 
the refined form of inference bequeathed to us from the eighteenth century. 
Quite how compelling these reflections are is difficult to assess in the absence 
of an alternative constructive theory. None the less even without a view of 
this supplementation they will encourage us to think that something more 
still has to be said. 

A. The test of time is often employed outside the arts. Political institutions, 
men’s clothing, children’s toys and a host of other things are subject to the 
same sort of consideration as we here give to the arts. Yet in none of these 
other cases is there any inclination to explain the inference from their wearing 
well to their excellence by reference to the idea of understanding. Ideally 
we might expect a uniform account of all these ways of thought, and too 
close an attachment to the Johnsonian argument will make this difficult to 
achieve. 

B. The longer a work of art survives the more securely it may be said 
to have passed time’s test. On the up-dated Johnsonian view there is some 
doubt whether this observation can be fully acknowledged since we may 
well feel that beyond a certain point no further understanding is likely to 
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accrue, no better vision of what the possibilities of a particular genre are 
can be reached. Thereafter the Johnsonian explanation would accord no 
force to continued survival and render it insignificant. Yet that seems to go 
against unreflective intuition. While many critical judgements are uncertain 
when first made, many others are not. There is no difficulty in envisaging 
works of art that are so straightforward in what they offer us that we imme- 
diately appreciate their virtues and have no qualms about the foundation 
of our judgement. None the less we are still liable to feel that their ability 
to survive over time tells us something about them which we could not so 
easily say straightaway and it is unclear, to say the least, what Johnson’s 
account of the matter could allow this to be. 

C. One issue which must concern us is the frequently observed fact that 
as time passes it may become harder rather than easier to cling on to the 
original understanding of some chosen work. Changes in our unreflective 
understanding of the world and our attitudes to it bring changes in the way 
we are inclined to view the arts, and we may frequently suspect that as time 
passes understanding fades. Whatever truth we accord to Johnson’s argument, 
it still has to acknowledge this fact. This is particularly clear when we remem- 
ber that the longer the work survives the better claim it is supposed to have 
on us, and that as more time passes so the greater is the strain on our retention 
of understanding. How are these two beliefs to be accommodated? 

D. It is a common feature of the views discussed that they bear only 
indirectly on questions of evaluation. They rationalize our inferences by 
first of all bringing us to a proper understanding of a poem or a painting 
and then leaving us to draw sound evaluative conclusions from our readiness 
to love the work when it is so understood. Yet if we reflect on our standard 
appeal to the test of time itself, it seems so often to go the other way about. 
We tend to draw the inference to the excellence of the work directly from the 
premise that the work has stood well over time, and only thereafter to ask 
why it has been able to do so. 

E. On all the views we have met, Johnson’s own, Kames’s, Hume’s and 
even Sibley’s, the function of time’s passage in securing the conclusions we 
want to explain appears somewhat fortuitous. Nothing more is said about 
it than that it allows for sufficient consideration, or enough experience for 
the formation of sound judgement. In no way is it presented as providing 
anything which we might regard as a test, as the very language we use to 
speak about it suggests it should be. The most obvious way in which the 
passage of time might be thought to introduce a test, namely by bringing 
pressure to bear against the work’s survival in our attention, is one about 
which the eighteenth century had nothing to say: it is this consideration 
above all others which suggests a need to supplement all argument based on 
ot derived from a supposed sensus communis. 
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COLOURS, COGNITIVITY 
AND AESTHETICS 


Joel Rudinow 


SUPPOSE We were to ask whether certain sorts of judgement, e.g. aesthetic 
` judgement or ethical judgement, are cognitive. There are two notable 
precedents for discussions of such questions, each of which takes the case of 
colour attribution more or less as a point of departure. Of the first, the 
_ following passage is exemplary: 


Let two people dispute over whether a particular colour in a painting is magenta or red. 
This can be settled one way or another by ordinary, recognized procedures, But let 
these two people argue over whether the colour or painting is vivacious or melancholy. 
This cannot be settled in the same way for there are no recognized accepted procedures 
here.t 


Here the question of cognitivity is seen as turning on the availability of some 
method or other of proof for the arbitration of a given sort of disagreement. 
The second precedent is exemplified in the writings of philosophers who 
think that judgements about a thing’s intrinsic goodness, for example, are 
no more susceptible of proof, but no less cognitive, than judgements about 
an object’s colour. Now it has been suggested, I think rightly, that one ought 
not simply to help oneself to colour attribution in this connection as if it 
were entirely clear how, if at all, one goes about proving a given colour 
attribution.” I assume that colour attribution is cognitive. I assume further 
that there is available a certain method of proof for the arbitration of disputes 
about the colours of things. Since it is clear that the availability of some such 
method of proof is sufficient, even if not necessary, for cognitivity, my 
second assumption supports my first one. If my second assumption stand 
in need of support, let that support come in the form of an account of what 
the method of proof is. In this paper I offer a sketch of such an account, with 
an eye, of course, to its possible application outside the area of colours. 

It is often said that disputes about the colours of things are to be settled by 
taking the things out into sunlight; by ascertaining, in other words, that they 
are observed under the appropriate perceptual conditions. That is only a 
part of the story. Colour attribution lies in one of those areas whose cogni- 
tivity is tied at bottom to a reference group of observers. In such areas the 
members of reference groups, or ‘referees’ as I shall call them, function as 
potential final arbiters for disputes. Disputes within any such area are settled 
with finality by appeal to the experiences (under the appropriate perceptual 


conditions)? of the referees. 
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With colours and other similar matters the practice of settling disputes 
involves selecting referees. So we are concerned with the principles of 
referee-selection. There are two basic principles for the selection of members 
of reference groups: one corresponding to a majoritarian bias or inclination 
we have in cognitive areas generally; the other corresponding to a bias or 
inclination we have in favour of discriminations and sensitivity. I will call 
the first principle the ‘majoritarian principle’ and the second the ‘sensitivity 
principle’. Each principle may be understoodinitially as a systematic inclination, 
on the one hand to count heads, on the other to count discriminations. We 
are inclined to take the statistically normal, the members of the agreed 
majority or plurality, as referees; and we are inclined to take the maximally 
sensitive observers, those capable of the most discriminations, as referees. By 
‘maximally sensitive’ and so on I do not mean ‘capable of all possible 
discriminations’ but rather ‘capable of more discriminations than any com- 
petitor’. Also, for the sake of convenience I ignore cases of radically divergent 
sets of discriminations and limit consideration to cases where the sensitive 
observers make all the discriminations other people do, and then some. 

The two considerations, statistical normality and relative discriminatory 
capacity, seem to be fairly equal in weight. Neither statistical normality nor 
maximum discriminatory capacity is by itself a necessary condition for 
qualification as a referee. Neither statistical normality nor maximum 
discriminatory capacity is by itself sufficient qualification for refereeship. A 
necessary condition for a given group’s qualification for refereeship is that 
that group shall be either statistically normal or capable of more relevant 
discriminations than any competing group. Of course if the maximally 
sensitive are also statistically normal, that is sufficient to qualify them as 
referees. 

I have used the terms ‘bias’ and ‘inclination’. I do not mean by these to 
derogate either of the two principles of selection. But neither the majori- 
tarian nor the sensitivity principle can be formulated either as a necessary or 
as a sufficient condition for qualification as a referee. This is why ‘bias’ and 
‘inclination’ suggest themselves. It is well to call both of them ‘principles’ 
because our selection of referees is in any case guided by them. But it is also 
well to be reminded that each of the principles can be overridden under 
certain circumstances by the other. What happens, for instance, when the 
sensitive people make up a tiny minority? 

The case of colour attribution is an important one to explore, first because 
it illustrates the centrality of selecting referees to the cognitivity of a certain 
kind of judgement and second because it brings the above two principles of 
selection into view. It is commonly held (rightly or wrongly) that the 
observers to whose experiences the cognitivity of colour attribution is tied 
are both statistically normal and colour sensitive, that is capable of more 
colour discriminations than members of rival groups. But this notion, that 
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colour sensitivity is statistically normal, has made for some controversy and 
confusion about the conceptual basis of colour cognitivity. 

Competing theories have been offered: (1) to the effect that thecognitivity 
of colour attribution is grounded in the experiences of the statistically 
normal observer;* (2) to the effect that the cognitivity of colour attribution is 
tied to the experiences of those making the most detailed and extensive set 
of colour discriminations.’ The two theories are opposed in answer to the 
question: “Who would decide the colours of things if the colour sensitive 
numbered a small minority?” (Again for the sake of expository simplicity I 
limit consideration to cases where the population divides fairly neatly into 
two groups, one larger than the other, the smaller of the two being the more 
sensitive.) On the first account, the colours that things are would be the colours 
that things looked to be to the majority. On the second account, the colours 
that things are would be the colours that things looked to be to the sensitive 
minority. On the account I propose it is not yet clear to whose experiences 
the cognitivity of colour attribution would be tied; the hypothetical situation 
is still under-described. 

Room is made for the two competing theories by the supposed con- 
vergence, in the case of colours, of sensitivity and normality, and each of the 
two theories has its measure of plausibility owing to the fact that both 
sensitivity and normality are central to the business of selecting referees. But 
in each case something has gone wrong. It is as if the philosopher in trying 
to see clearly holds the object very close and squints, closing one or the other 
of his eyes. I am suggesting that we open both eyes and stand a bit further 
back. 

I want now to discredit the two above theories of the selection of colour 
referees, and thus to support my own, by exposing four possible sources of 
confusion. 

(1) Suppose colour sensitivity to be statistically normal. Still it is a matter 
of contingent fact that people sensitive to colour differences vastly outnumber 
the colour-blind. This is not to say that the normality of colour sensitivity 
would be an accident. For there might be a good explanation for the con- 
vergence of colour sensitivity and normality, involving observed regularities 
in the behaviour of light and in the physiology of the perceiving organism, 
some reproductive genetics, and so on. Nevertheless we can easily imagine 
colour sensitivity’s being or becoming statistically rare, and this just means 
that the connection between colour sensitivity and normality, if it exists, is a 
contingent one. But this fact is itself subject to a misapplication through 
philosophical squinting. Accordingly a word of caution: it does not follow 
from the contingency of sensitivity’s connection with normality either that 
sensitivity is incidental to cognitivity while normality is germane, or that 
normality is incidental to cognitivity while sensitivity is germane. 

‘(2) Secondly, a word about the words, ‘normal’ and ‘sensitive’. Each of 
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these words wears its heart, so to speak, on its sleeve. Each is in a way like 
the word ‘gringo’, which is not fully or adequately. understood except as 
conveying a measure of disapprobation. ‘Normal’ and ‘sensitive’, in connec- 
tion with colour perception and attribution at any rate, each carries a clear 
but not, lemphasize, overwhelming measure of approbation. That thereshould 
be a measure of approbation is only to be expected since the words reflect 
our majoritarian and sensitivity biases respectively. But our being biased 
in favour of the majority is not equivalent to, nor does it entail, our being 
bound to select normal observers as referees. Our inclinations to receive the 
majority report and to treat normal people as referees are not irresistible. 
It is open to us to decline so to treat them, even against our inclinations; 
similarly for our sensitivity bias. 

(3) We must distinguish between decision procedures (for disputes) and 
selection procedures (for referees). Colour disputes are settled ultimately by 
appeal to the colour reference group, however that group is selected. Now 
generally it takes a majority report from an overwhelming majority of a 
reference group to bring a dispute to settlement. The reasons for this have 
to do for example with such vagaries of the perceptual encounter as the 
effects of disease, vitamin intake, temperature of the surrounding air, etc., 
on our perceptions. In any case a colour dispute is settled by an impressive 
majority of the colour reference group, which happens to be an impressive 
majority of the population. In this case an impressive majority of the impres- 
sive majority is itself an impressive majority. But the fact that decision 
procedures call for impressive majorities does not require that reference 
groups be impressive majorities. 

(4) Finally, we must bear in mind that the means of determining the 
normality of an observer are different from the means of determining his 
sensitivity. Statistical normality is determined by a process of counting heads, 
sensitivity by a process of counting and comparing discriminations. Now in 
the ordinary course of things if we were to call someone a ‘normal observer’, 
we would mean among other things that he had a certain level of colour- 
discriminatory capacity. So we might be inclined to construe the standard 
colour discrimination test as a test for normality of colour vision. One might 
think thereby to collapse sensitivity and normality. But tests for any partic- 
ular level of colour-discriminatory capacity can function as tests for normality 
of colour vision only so long as that level of colour-discriminatory capacity 
is in fact statistically normal. So unless the statistical abnormality of colour 
sensitivity is inconceivable, which it is not, the two cannot be collapsed. 

I hope now to have done something towards establishing the question: 
‘Who would decide the colours of things if the colour sensitive were not in 
the majority?’ as a matter of philosophical importance. We are, I think, left 
with our two main principles of selection, which in the case of colours 
happen to pick out the same as reference group (thus establishing the colour 
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reference group without further ado), but with a need as well to consider 
cases in which they do not, or would not, or might not pick out the same. 
In such cases we have a battery of subsidiary adjudicating principles, which 
help us to decide between the majority and the sensitive, when the two main 
principles leave things in doubt. 

Let us consider an observer who claims to notice a difference in colour 
between objects which we see as identical. We can satisfy ourselves rather 
straightforwardly whether or not he does discriminate by administering 
tests to him. One such test would involve placing before him objects which 
we cannot distinguish and getting him to order them or pick out the odd 
ones. We then label the objects and record his ordering. We scramble the 
objects and ask him to re-order them as before, all the while keeping the 
labels hidden from him. After several successful re-orderings the plausibility 
of supposing the fellow to be guessing and so on begins to decrease rapidly 
until we are just rigid and silly not to be satisfied that he does after all distin- 
guish between objects where we cannot. Now suppose that a fairly widely 
distributed group of observers, though still a tiny minority, have demon- 
strated in some such way the ability to make certain agreed discriminations 
where the majority cannot, thus establishing their sensitivity relative to the 
majority. What considerations would count either in favour of or against 
treating such a group as the reference group? 

(1) One consideration concerns the degree of subtlety of the difference that 
distinguishes these objects for these observers.® The subtlety of a difference 
is a measure of the difficulty of its detection. This can be determined experi- 
mentally by varying the conditions of sensitivity tests in certain ways: e.g. the 
length of time the subject is exposed to the test samples, the proximity of the 
test samples to the subject and to each other, etc. The subtlety of a difference 
is greater to the degree that such a variation(s) results in a decrease in the 
subject’s reliability at sorting out test samples. The more subtle the difference 
the stronger the case becomes in favour of the sensitive minority; the more 
gross or radical the difference, the stronger the case against. This last may 
sound a bit arbitrary in its bald form, but there are reasons why the subtlety 
of a difference tends to make it acceptable. Here are two:8# 

(i) Since subtle differences are hard to detect, while gross or radical 
differences are hard to miss, there will be a good measure of initial implausi- 
bility and subsequent dazzle about any supposition to the effect that there is 
noticed some radical, hard-to-miss difference, which is nevertheless regularly 
and uniformly missed by nearly everyone, but nothing so extraordinary in 
supposing that there is noticed some subtle, hard-to-detect nuance, which 
goes regularly, uniformly, and widely unnoticed. I am not at this stage 
entertaining any doubts about the ability of the sensitive few to discriminate 
where the vast majority cannot. That ability of theirs we may suppose has 
been amply demonstrated whether the difference in question is tiny or 
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tremendous. I am suggesting rather than the uncomfortable curiosity of 
their sensitivity to a gross, hard-to-miss difference, which remains even after 
their sensitivity has been established, presents a not negligible obstacle to 
treating them as referees. 

(ii) There is a natural ease about regarding sensitivity to subtle, hard-to- 
detect differences as none the less within the range of improvability of those 
who lack it, while it is difficult to regard sensitivity to gross differences as 
something one might improve towards and acquire. The refinement of 
sensitivity may be viewed as a process of advancing the threshold of sensitivity 
by stages, each of which discloses differences more subtle than the last. So we 
tend to think with subtle differences that if we got more sleep, or more 
practice, or more Vitamin A, we too could see them. But with gross differ- 
ences it is much more difficult to imagine what an improvement in one’s 
sensitivity would be like, much less what might effect such an improvement. 

(2) Another important consideration concerns the presence or absence of 
other measurable differences corresponding to those noticed by the sensitive 
few. Suppose the sensitive few divide the test samples into two colour 
categories A and B. Now suppose we discover uniform measurable differ- 
ences between the A objects and the B objects. Suppose that the A’s always 
reflect light waves of one length and the B’s of another; or that the A’s 
regularly dissolve when placed in water, while the B’s when placed in water 
precipitate sugar; or suppose we discover a uniform age difference between 
the A’s and B’s by carbon dating. At one level such discoveries can serve to 
corroborate initial claims to sensitivity. They can be used to help establish 
what can otherwise be established by a hidden-labels test.” But once sensi- 
tivity has been established, and where it has been established in a minority, 
any impressive discovery of this sort will tend also to weigh in favour of the 
sensitive minority. A failed heroic attempt to discover any uniform measure- 
able correlate of the minority’s basis of discrimination will tend to count 
against treating the minority as a reference group. Of course the more 
numerous, and various, these correlative discoveries are, the more impressive 
they each become in favour of the sensitive. 

(3) Then, too, there is the dimension of utility. How useful or desirable 
would it be to have the discriminatory capacity of the sensitive few? There 
are many imaginable alternatives here, ranging from sensitivities with no 
useful applications whatever to sensitivities with trivial applications (imagine 
a man who had become unbeatable at poker so long as he could see the backs 
of cards) to sensitivities with vital uses (imagine a man who could accurately 
forecast earthquakes based on a sensitivity to colour differences in rocks). 
There might even be sensitivites which are positively to be avoided if at all 
possible. Here I think of temperature sensitivity extreme enough significantly 
to lower one’s discomfort threshold. Of course the more attractive, useful or 
important the discriminatory capacity of the sensitive, the higher its positive 
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utility value, the greater the tendency to select the sensitive for refereeship; 
the lower the utility value, the greater the tendency in the opposite direction. 

Isaid that a sufficient qualification for a reference group is both maximum 
discriminatory capacity and statistical normality. Where no single group is 
both sensitive and normal a sufficient condition for a given group’s quali- 
fication as reference group will be either that group’s sensitivity or its nor- 
mality plus whatever additional subsidiary evidence is impressive enough 
to cause us to select that group as reference group. I have illustrated some 
ways in which evidence might be obtained either in support of the sensitive 
or of the majority. There are other considerations that can count: the size 
of the majority relative to the minority; the relative statistical diversities of 
the two groups, that is whether the sensitive minority would, apart from 
performance on discrimination tests, constitute a random sample; and so on. 
There are also certain interdependencies between various of the subsidiary 
principles. For instance the relative sizes of minority and majority will affect 
the weighting of other subsidiary principles in a given deliberation, i.e. will 
determine in part how much subsidiary evidence of one or another kind it 
will take to sway the selection in either direction. 

But I want to set aside the further working out of detail and to turn in- 
stead to an example of Michael Tanner’s. It illuminates a feature, worth 
bringing out, of the account of colour cognitivity as I have sketched it so far: 
namely that on this account colour cognitivity is perfectly compatible with a 
limited relativism. Tanner asks us to suppose the entire population divided 
into two fairly equal groups, making equally many colour discriminations, 
and whose colour judgements coincide everywhere but for a systematic 
disagreement about the colour of some specific thing or sort of thing, say 
crude oil. Group A calls this sort of thing blue and cannot distinguish its 
colour from that of the deep sea, while Group B calls this sort of thing yellow 
and cannot distinguish its colour from that of a ripe banana. Tanner suggests 
this as a case in which there would be no reference group and so, presumably, 
no cognitivity, or at least none of the sort under discussion here.8 My in- 
clination is to handle the example differently. I would say (x) that there is a 
reference group in this case, namely the colour reference group, which is 
(ex hypothesi) the entire population, and (2) that it is precisely because the 
colour reference group is divided as to the colour of crude oil that it makes 
no sense to talk of ‘the’ colour of crude oil. It is interesting to note an actual 
case very close to Tanner’s hypothetical one, the case of phenol-thio-urea, 
which tastes intensely bitter to a fairly sizable proportion of the normal-and- 
sensitive (i.e. reference group) tasters, but tastes ‘tasteless’ (like water) to the 
rest. It has been said that in this case we cannot sensibly talk of ‘the’ taste of 
the substance.® This is, of course, not to say that the substance is tasteless; 
rather, it is to assert relativism. But there is nothing in the assertion of 
relativism here that implies that the attribution of tastes is not a cognitive 
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business, nothing. that denies the availability of a decision procedure for 
tastes or of a reference group of tasters, even for phenol-thio-urea. Similarly 
in Tanner’s hypothetical case I would suggest that an isolated failure of the 
appropriate decision procedure to yield settlements would not show that we 
hadn’t any decision procedures, or even that we hadn’t any referees. When 
we assent to relativism in such cases as these it is precisely because the referees 
cannot agree, and because therefore the decision procedures we do have 
fail. 

At the beginning of this essay I mentioned a question about cognitivity in 
aesthetics. We are now, I hope, in a better position to see what colour 
attribution might have to offer towards an answer. If we pursue an analogous 
line in aesthetics to the one just: sketched for colours, then we may seek to 
establish a reference group of aesthetic observers. This will involve first 
picking out aesthetically sensitive people; and if, as would seem likely, these 
turn out to be relatively few and far between, it will involve further ascer- 
taining the relative subtlety of the discriminations they alone make, searching 
for correlative non-aesthctic differences between the items they thus dis- 
criminate, and so on. All of this depends of course on the relevant viability 
of a colours/aesthetics analogy; and here, as one might expect, philosophers 
are divided. 

There is no doubt that an analogy between colours and aesthetics is 
prima facie promising as a basis for a defence of aesthetic cognitivity. There 
have, however, been a number of specific arguments made against the 
analogy, of which I shall address the two most formidable. Each involves 
claiming (1) that there is some specific point of difference between colour 
attribution and aesthetic judgement, and (2) that the specific point in question 
is relevant to the kind of cognitivity colour attribution has. 

I begin with a complex of arguments offered by Isabel Hungerland.!° She 
argues that as regards aesthetic. features there is no strict analogue to the 
contrast between really being (for example) red and only seeming so.!! 
I think we can grant that if colour attribution and aesthetic judgement are 
different on this point, then aesthetic cognitivity cannot be defended on an 
analogy with colours. But what reason have we for supposing the two to 
be different in this respect? Initially Hungerland offers this: Aesthetic terms 
were ‘invented just for the purpose of describing how things look’. Perhaps 
she has it in mind that since an aesthetic judgement such as ‘the painting is 
garish’ is elliptical for ‘the painting is garish-looking’, sentences of the form 
‘the painting (only) looks garish-looking’ are faulty, or redundant, or useless: 
hence no dichotomy. Of course she immediately qualifies this as a criterion 
for really-is/only-seems areas; colour words, she allows, were ‘invented to 
enable us to describe how things look.’!8 

But qualified or not, this is sophistry. First of all, not all aesthetic judge- 
ments are about the looks of things. And if music presents no problem for 
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Hungerland, prose certainly should. More important is that Hungerland, in 
this passage, seems bent on obscuring the very point of application for a 
-teally-is/only-seems contrast. Even if aesthetic judgements one and all 
concerned the looks of things, there might still be good use in distinguishing 
between a thing’s really being garish-looking, and its only seeming so. Part 
of Hungerland’s problem here lies, I think, in her having put the appearance/ 
reality dichotomy, for which I in order to approximate her have used 
‘really-is/only-seems’, in terms of really being and only looking g. 

Later she argues more deeply. She argues that colour attribution differs 
from aesthetic judgement in a further respect, and that this further difference 
between them shows that the really-is/only-seems contrast cannot literally 
apply to both. The further difference is this: For colours we can, but in 
aesthetics we cannot, specify normal observers (and observation conditions) .14 
Here Hungerland does not mean mere statistical normality, something we 
presumably could establish of aesthetic observers (and observation conditions.) 
A ‘normal observer’ for Hungerland is just the sort of observer against whose 
judgements or experiences one checks one’s own, an authoritative observer, 
a referee. (And ‘normal observation conditions’ are just those under which 
normal observers have the experiences and make the judgements against 
which one checks one’s own.) This is on the face of it a manifest begging of 
the question against the colours/aesthetics analogy. However, she finds 
support for this further alleged difference between colours and aesthetics in a 
still further alleged difference between them, which is this: Acceptable 
explanations for something’s seeming p to someone, while not really being 
p, are possible where g is (e.g.) a colour; but they are not possible where g 
is an aesthetic feature.® 

Here is an explanation for something’s seeming to someone, while not 
really being, chaotic: 


This only seems chaotic to you because you are unfamiliar with cubist paintings. 


Why is this explanation not acceptable? Because it does not ‘call our attention 
to the presence or absence of physical defects in the sense organs.’16 This is ° 
Hungerland’s bottom line. She offers nothing to explain why reference to 
some physical peculiarity of the observer is required of an acceptable ex- 
planation. Now I am prepared to grant, for the sake of the argument, that 
there are no such physiological differences between aesthetic observers as 
there are between the fully colour-sighted and the colour-blind. But this is 
` irrelevant to the strength of the analogy; all we need do to see this is to 
suppose there to be no physiological differences between colour-blind and 
colour sighted observers and to notice that this supposition does not threaten 
the really-is/only-seems contrast in its straightforward application to colours. 

Hungerland gestures in the direction of a positive account of aesthetic 
features which, if true, would make the colours/aesthetics analogy inappro- 
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priate, an account illustrated by examples of ambiguous aspect-figures and 
by gestalt phenomena such as the ‘figure/ground’ effect. The account 
nourishes Hungerland’s view that the really-is/only-seems distinction doesn’t 
literally apply to aesthetic features. 


A zoo director can return the animal if he orders a zebra but what is delivered turns out 
to be a pony. But he will get nowhere if he claims that he ordered a horse-like black 
animal with white stripes . . . and what he got was a horse-like white animal with black 
stripes. A museum director who purchases a Rothko identified as having a certain size 
and shape and having broad horizontal bands of blue, white and green, can return it if 
the canvas is a larger one, uniformly yellow, except for a narrow red band across the 
middle. There is no point however in his arguing that though the identifying description 
fits the picture ordered, it does not have the dynamic visual tensions that some critics 
have found.}” 


Now as it turns out one can sensibly distinguish between varieties of zebra 
according to whether the stripes are black on a white background or white on 
black. But supposing zebras not to be sortable in this way, Hungerland is 
right about zebras: one could not legitimately feel cheated about a zebra on 
figure/ground grounds. But here, then, is where the zebra case and Rothko 
case may be different. If aesthetic judgement turns out to be cognitive, then 
if you are sold a painting on the understanding that certain visual tensions 
are among its aesthetic features and it turns out that they are not, you may 
well feel cheated. 

What fascinates Hungerland about aspect-figures such as the duck/rabbit 
(and what nourishes Hungerland’s non-cognitivism in aesthetics) is what I 
will call the ‘persistence of exclusively disjoined readings’: 

(1) There is an exclusive disjunction of alternative readings of the figure. 
The duck/rabbit can be seen either as a duck or as a rabbit, but not both. 
Simultaneous grasp of both aspects is an impossibility. To recognize a figure 
as a duck/rabbit is, of course, not to grasp both duck and rabbit aspects in the 
same instant. It is rather to recognize for one thing that it is true of the figure 
that it can be seen either as a duck or as a rabbit, but not both. 

(2) Each disjunct persists. That is, to put it loosely, you can go from duck 
to rabbit as easily as from rabbit to duck. More precisely, aspect-change is 
essentially reversible. 

Is the persistence of alternative readings analogously central to aesthetic 
judgement? I think not. True, there are cases in art criticism where alter- 
native and conflicting aesthetic ‘readings’ seem equally fitting and even to 
persist. But is the persistence of these readings essential to their status as 
aesthetic ones? No more than the persistence of the duck and the rabbit is 
central to the status of the duck/rabbit as a line drawing. Some line drawings 
are ambiguous, and have aspects; some do not. Likewise some works of art 
will involve a similar sort of inbuilt ambiguity, and these we may say, if we 
like, have ‘aesthetic aspects’. But some attention to our art-related experience 
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will disclose many cases of shifts with respect to aesthetic judgement which, 
unlike aspect-change, are one-directional and irreversible. Coming to see 
the unity in a quartet is often much more like coming to see that vertical and 
horizontal duck/rabbit figures are congruent than it is like coming to see the 
rabbit aspect. The congruency, once it is seen, can’t be made to disappear as 
the rabbit can. Overlooking the congruency, or forgetting about it, are not 
the same as making it disappear. To make the rabbit disappear you look for 
the duck. What would one look for in order to make the congruency disap- 
pear? Incongruency? It is no less silly to think of beating a retreat from one’s 
own art critical sophistication. 

I turn now to an argument which I find somewhat harder to resist, which 
comes from Michael Tanner. In the case of colours the notion of sensitivity 
is informed by certain relatively simple and persuasive testing procedures, 
such as the coloured-dots tests used by optometrists or the hidden-labels test 
described above. Tanner argues that similarly simple testing procedures 
would, in aesthetics, be much less persuasive, owing to the emergence or 
supervenience of aesthetic features: 


The best way of testing a person's colour discriminations would be e.g. to present him 
with a set of cards, identical in appearance except for their colouring, and get him to 
sort them, and then after shuffling, to re-sort them, as often and as much as we felt 
necessary for ruling out chance, coincidence, or whatever. This procedure is simple, 
straightforward, unproblematic, But unfortunately there is nothing at all like it that we 
can do in the aesthetic case. It is impossible to test a person’s aesthetic discriminations 
without also testing some of his non-aesthetic discriminations. And this means that 
whereas the colour-tester might himself be colour blind, and have to rely on numbers 
on the reverse side of the cards to see that they had been properly sorted, yet he would 
have no grounds for scepticism as to the objectivity of colours, the aesthetic tester, if 
he was himself lacking in any capacity for aesthetic discrimination, might say, “There's 
nothing more to all this aesthetic-properties talk than the fact that some people like some 
shapes, and call them ‘graceful’, while disliking others, which they call ‘meandering’. 
I can see as well as they can that the shapes are different; but there is no further objective 
difference between them than that which anyone with normal eyesight could 


perceive”... .18 


To this it might be responded that in aesthetics things are just more 
complicated than they are with colours. Of course one cannot test for aes- 
thetic sensitivity as simply as one can for colour sensitivity. But this does not 
mean that one cannot test for and establish aesthetic sensitivity. All Tanner 
has shown is the need for more sophisticated sensitivity tests in aesthetics, 
which could be quite within the bounds of the colours/aesthetics analogy. 

Before retreating even this far, however, I want to examine Tanner’s 
argumenta little more closely. It seems to me inconclusive. Tanner’s sceptical 
arguer, though he cannot escape the conclusion on the evidence of simple 
sensitivity tests that some people are colour sensitive, finds reason systematic- 
ally to doubt any claim on similar evidence to aesthetic sensitivity. What 
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enlivens Tanner’s argument is the fact that it is tied ostensibly to a logical 
distinction between aesthetic features and colours, a logical peculiarity of 
aesthetic discourse: the emergence of aesthetic features. My criticism of the 
argument will run as follows: I will entertain hypotheses on which doubts 
analogous to those Tanner has about aesthetic sensitivity can be raised about 
colour sensitivity. I will use these hypotheses then to show that Tanner’s 
scepticism is not founded on any logical peculiarity of aesthetic discourse, 
that indeed it is founded on altogether insufficient grounds. 

Let us suppose: 

(1) that every discriminable: difference in colour corresponded to a 
discriminable difference in shape. On this supposition it would be impossible 
to display to anyone a set of testing samples identical in every discriminable 
respect except colour, but only: one in which both colour and shape were 
varied. Thus it would be impossible, on this supposition, to test a person’s 
capacity to discriminate colours without also testing that person’s capacity 
to discriminate shapes, so that a totally achromatic colour sensitivity tester 
might say: “There's no more to this colours talk than the fact that some 
people react in one way to one shape, and call it “ted”, while reacting in 
other ways to other shapes, calling them “yellow” or “orange”. I can see as 
well as they can that the shapes are different, but there is no further objective 
difference between them.’ Note that on this supposition, colours are still 
not emergent. 

Perhaps this hypothesis is ‘somewhat far-fetched. It stretches the imagi- 
nation to suppose colours and shapes so to correspond, especially in the 
absence of a physical theory to explain the connection. This brings me to a 
second hypothesis: 

There are, according to current theories about light behaviour, differences - 
which do correspond to and always accompany discriminable differences in 
colour. Therefore, (mutatis mutandis from Tanner) we cannot test a person’s 
capacity to discriminate colours without also testing that person’s capacity 
to discriminate e.g. wavelengths of light. Now suppose: 

(If) that we were all physiologically so equipped as to be able to see light 
waves and to discriminate their lengths in Angstrom units with the naked eye. 
Then a totally achromatic colour sensitivity tester, none the less perfectly 
‘normal’ in his ability to discriminate wavelengths, might say: “There’s noth- 
ing more to this colours talk than that some people react one way to objects 
reflecting light of certain wavelengths, calling them “red”, while reacting 
in other ways to objects reflecting other wavelengths, calling them “yellow” 
or “orange”. I can see as well as they can that the objects are different, in 
respect of the light waves they reflect, but there is no further objective 
difference between them.’ 

A Tanner apologist might respond to all this by saying that (I) and (II) show 
(if anything) only that Tanner was too lenient on colour sensitivity, not that 
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he was overly sceptical in aesthetics. But (I) and (11) hint at least at something 
else: 

The apologetic response takes for granted the sense and force of Tanner’s 
initial sceptical ploy, and it seems to me that there is something odd about it. 
We speak of doubt and of scepticism as of the sort of thing one sometimes 
has room for (e.g. of certainty as a condition in which there is not any room 
for doubt). Now I want to explore what it is that makes room for Tanner’s 
doubt about aesthetic sensitivity, and then what prompts or occasions his 
doubt once there is room for it. Tanner takes as his ostensible starting-point a 
logical asymmetry between colours and aesthetic features. He intimates that 
it is this logical peculiarity of aesthetic features that makesroom for scepticism 
in aesthetics. (I) and (II) have shown this false. Consider again colour sensi- 
tivity. A precondition for doubt about colour sensitivity is that there be 
possible an alternative or correlative set of differences between test samples, 
a set of differences other than or additional to those the sensitivity to which 
we are testing for. The precondition is necessary for doubt. The colour 
sensitivity tester would have no room to doubt the performance of his 
subject at discriminating test samples by colour but for the possibility of 
alternative differences (shape differences, for instance) by means of which the 
subject might have been discriminating. But the precondition is also sufficient 
for the sceptical opening. Wherever such a possibility exists, there is room 
for the kind of doubt Tanner raises. We are well on the way to trivializing 
Tanner's sceptical move. He is not, initial appearances to the contrary, probing 
a special sceptical opening at all. Aesthetic sensitivity, so far from being a 
special case of vulnerability to scepticism, is on a par not only with colour 
sensitivity but with any other sort of sensitivity you care to name, as far as 
room for doubt goes. Tanner finds the sceptical opening an impressive 
feature of the aesthetic case. What impresses me is how unimpressive that 
opening in aesthetics really is. The sceptical opening is ubiquitous, mundane; 
it cannot in principle be closed. Since there is always the possibility of alter- 
native sets of differences, there is always room for doubt. 

How is it then that Tanner taxes aesthetics while exempting colours? 
Perhaps in aesthetics the sceptical opening seems an especially gaping one. 
As (I) and (II) have shown, however, the logical difference between colours 
and aesthetic features has nothing to do with this either, because on those 
suppositions that distinction is preserved. I have reproduced in (I) and (II) 
the two factors which, in Tanner’s argument, contribute to scepticism. 
They are: 

First, the sensitivity tester’s total insensitivity in the area in question. 
Tanner's aesthetic sensitivity tester is ‘lacking in any capacity for aesthetic 
discriminations’; my colour sensitivity testers are totally achromatic. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that the sort of sceptical move Tanner 
deploys is much more easily made against a kind, as opposed to a heightened 
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degree of, sensitivity. If Tanner’s sensitivity tester were capable of some few 
aesthetic discriminations, he would not be so quick to dismiss claims to 
aesthetic sensitivity in excess of his own. Likewise the total achromatism of 
my colour sensitivity testers inclines them more readily to scepticism than 
they would be were they only partially colour-blind. It seems then that one’s 
inclination to be sceptical of claims to sensitivity tends to increase in propor- 
tion to the degree of one’s own insensitivity. If for no other reason than this, 
such inclinations, understandable though they may be, ought to be 
notwithstanding. 

Second, the sensitivity tester’s direct access to points of difference other 
than those the sensitivity to which he is testing for. The colour sensitivity 
tester would have less room but less occasion, or so it might seem, for doubt 
if he were not himself able with the unaided eye to discriminate test samples 
by shape or by wave length difference. (Cf. Tanner’s sceptic: ‘I can see as well 
as they can that the shapes are different . . .’) Here I think it is interesting that © 
when correlative differences are accessible only with the aid of (e.g. spectro- 
metric) instruments they generally tend to support, not challenge, the positive 
findings of sensitivity tests. ` 

Hungerland and Tanner are of course right to be cautious in these matters. 
And by criticizing their argumenits I have not presented an iron-clad case for 
aesthetic cognitivity, for I have not shown the colours/aesthetics analogy to be 
relevantly exact. Certainly there are many interesting points of difference 
between colours and aesthetic features, between colour attribution and 
aesthetic discourse, and one or more of these may turn out to sabotage the 
analogical defense of aesthetic cognitivity. It remains open for the aesthetic 
non-cognitivist to probe the analogy for fatal flaws. However, the ball, it 
would seem, is now in the non-cognitivists’ court. 
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LIARS, POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


The Assertions of Authors 
in Philosophy and Literature 


Richard Kamber 


Ir 1s highly improbable that ahy firm and defensible distinction can be 
drawn between works of philosophy and works of literature. In order to 
draw such a distinction we would have to find a characteristic or set of 
characteristics (in disjunction, perhaps) which belonged to all the works in 
one field and none of the works in the other. But the manifest properties 
and accomplishments of recognized works in each are sufficiently diverse 
to rule out most of the obvious choices. Thus a functional characteristic 
like ‘organizing and elucidating knowledge’ cannot—in any straightforward 
way—be attributed to philosophical studies that confuse and obscure the 
issues with which they deal, though it might very well be attributed to a 
poetic work like Pope’s Essay on Man. 

Yet despite the unfavourable!odds there are useful insights to be gained 
by exploring various attempts to draw a firm distinction between literary 
and philosophical works. We do so, not merely to reassure ourselves that 
such attempts will fail after all, but for the explicit understanding that comes 
from seeing where their limits lie. Generally speaking, the most promising 
options for drawing the distinction in question are those which hinge on 
special uses of language. Among these likely options there is one which, 
although ultimately unsuccessful, is particularly rich in implications. It is the 
attempt to show that works of literature, unlike works of philosophy, are 
non-assertive. The remainder of this paper is devoted to a critical examination 


of that possibility. 


I. POETS AND LIARS 


We may reasonably surmise that when Hume spoke of poets as ‘liars by 
profession’ he was speaking loosely and with deliberate exaggeration.’ To 
be sure, poets and liars engage in some of the same practices. Frequently, 
though not always, poets qua poets, like liars qua liars, make up stories, 
invent fictions and tell tales. Yet even if one subscribes to the stiff-necked 
view that fictional sentences express false propositions, there still remains a 
fundamental difference between poets and liars.? This difference is not, as 
might be supposed, that the one always intends to mislead his audience 
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while the other never does.? Literary works can be misleading and authors 
can write with intent to mislead. (Socrates implied as much about Aristo- 
phanes’ Clouds.*) The difference is, rather, that the poet or author employs 
modes of discourse which, unlike conversational declarations, do not commit 
him to telling the truth as he sees it and consequently do not render him 
accountable for failing to do so. 

An early formulation of this point appears in Sir Philip Sidney’s An 
Apologie for Poetrie: ‘now, for the Poet, he nothing affirmes, and therefore 
never lyeth.’* The point is well stated here, but Sidney’s reasons for making 
it are unsatisfactory. He argues that the poet tells us neither ‘what is or is 
not’ nor ‘stories what have beene’ but by means of allegory and figure ‘what 
should or should not be’.* This way of interpreting the labours of the poet 
fits nicely with Sidney’s emphasis on the moral function of poetry, but it 
fails on two counts as a theory of non-assertiveness. There are many works 
of literature which have no discernible—or at least no determinate—pre- 
scriptive import; they simply tell stories, describe phenomena or present 
conversations. But if a given work has prescriptive import, and if we are 
entitled to say, as Sidney contends, that the poet who wrote it is telling us 
what should or should not be, then we are also entitled to say that the poet 
is making a kind of assertion: he is asserting that x should be or y should 
not be. Now if a poet who does not believe x should be tells us by means of 
a poem x should be, it follows that he is asserting something he does not 
believe and therefore, in the ordinary sense of the word, lying. Thus under 
Sidney's view it turns out, paradoxically, that poets can both affirm and lie 
about certain matters. 

What has just been said about Sidney’s effort to construe the proposi- 
tional import of poetry as prescriptive rather than descriptive could also be 
said about Aristotle’s endeavour to construe that import as predictive or 
probabilistic. If a poet tells us by means of his poem ‘what such or such a 
kind of man would probably or necessarily say or do’? (call it p), then he is 
asserting p. And if he asserts p while believing not p, he is lying. The lesson 
suggested by this pair of examples is relatively clear: one cannot establish 
the non-assertiveness of poetry merely by construing its propositional import 
as something other than factually descriptive. There remains, however, the 
more radical option of denying that poetry has genuine propositional import. 
` This is the option taken by I. A. Richards in The Meaning of Meaning and 
Science and Poetry. 

Regrettably, Richards’s view of poetic meaning raises more problems 
than it settles. To begin with, it is far from clear whether Richards is con- 
tending that genuine statements do not occur in poetry or only that poetry 
ought to be written and read as though it contained no genuine statements, 
Certainly the latter interpretation does not rule out the occurrence of asser- 
tions in published works of literature; it counsels us to overlook them. 
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The tougher version of Richards’s view seems initially more promising; 
it would, if tenable, give us what we want! There are, however, several 
good reasons for rejecting this version as well. Not the least of these is 
Richards’s failure to supply a workable criterion for distinguishing between 
‘the emotive’ and ‘the symbolic’ (i.e. the referential, statement-making) uses 
of words. The criterion formulated in The Meaning of Meaning is simply too 
indefinite to make Richards’s case. 


The best test of whether our use of words is essentially symbolic or emotive is the 
question—'Is this true or false in the ordinary strict scientific sense?’ If this question is 
relevant then the use is symbolic, if it is clearly irrelevant then we have an emotive 
utterance.” 


To this formulation one responds almost automatically, ‘relevant to what?’, 
‘relevant for what?’ In at least one respect truth or falsehood ‘in the ordinary 
strict scientific. sense’ is entirely relevant to utterances like ‘no man is an 
island’ and ‘life’s but a walking shadow’. For it is precisely the unremarkable 
truth of the former and unmistakable falsehood of the latter when taken on 
the literal level which prompt us to interpret them figuratively. Likewise _ 
the obvious falsity of certain key sentences in fantastic tales enables us to 
recognize that what we are reading was meant to be fantasy and not merely 
fiction—and hence to judge accordingly. Sometimes the probable truth or 
falsehood of a dramatic utterance is pivotal for the thematic significance of 
a literary work. We miss something important in Death of a Salesman if we 
fail to note that Willy’s advice to Biff on how to succeed in the world 
corresponds neither with real experience nor with the events of Willy’s 
own life. 


Wry: Don’t be so modest. . . . Don’t look worried. Start off with a couple of your 
good stories to lighten things up. It’s not what you say, it’s how you say it—because 
personality always wins the day. 


U. THE AUTHOR—SPEAKER DISTINCTION 


What Sidney and Richards correctly discerned was an intimate relation 
between the limited capacity of most literary works to communicate factual 
information and the non-assertive character of such works. What they failed 
to see was that the latter could no more be derived from the former than the 
former could be derived from the latter. Indeed both of these literary charac- 
teristics are dependent on a third factor. The nature of this third factor is 
far from mysterious; most readers and critics take it for granted. Yet until 
quite recently its close connection with literary non-assertiveness went 
virtually unnoticed. To the best of my knowledge the first publication to 
spell out this connection was a 1953 article by Kingsley Price entitled ‘Is a 
Work of Art a Symbol?’ 
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An expanded version of Price’s argument might be developed as follows: 
Excepting cases of plagiarism and instances of direct quotation, the author 
of a literary work creates that work and composes the lines that make it up. 
But the author, as a distinct human being, does not speak the lines contained 
in his work. All of the words in a literary work are spoken by characters, 
narrators or poetic speakers. This is obviously true of dialogue and of any 
account related by a first person narrator whose situation or attributes differ 
markedly from those of the author. Nor is it difficult to see why the same 
principle must be applied to presentations given by omniscient narrators. 
An author invents the thoughts of his characters; he decides what they will 
be. He does not, qua author, report them to us—telling us what they ‘really’ 
are. Every omniscient narrator is created by an author, but no author can be 
an omniscient narrator. 

Third person narrators, poetic speakers and quasi-autobiographical first 
person narrators are often more difficult to differentiate from their authors. 
Where textual and biographical considerations prove inadequate, the only 
recourse to abandoning the distinction is to seek external justification. The 
simplest justification is methodological expediency. Since the author-speaker 
distinction can be applied to the great majority of literary works on the 
basis of textual considerations, and since it has no direct bearing on the 
interpretation of the work as such, it is a matter of convenience to make the 
tule general by imposing its gentle sway on recalcitrant cases. On safer 
philosophical ground is Monroe Beardsley’s argument that literary works 
in which the author does not explicitly identify himself as the speaker of the 
work lack a pragmatic context which would justify our making that 
identification. 

If you write a “Happy Birthday’ poem and hand it to someone on his birthday, or send 
it under your own name, you are giving the message a pragmatic context. If you write 
a love poem and publish it as a poem, you are not giving the message a pragmatic 


context; it is from nobody to nobody, it is not addressed to, but rather overheard by, 
the reader; and though you are the writer, you are not the speaker, 1 


Another reason for maintaining this distinction is the legitimate interest 
of readers and critics in protecting the poet’s creative liberty to give literary 
expression to propositions that he does not believe. It goes without saying 
that the poet is artistically accountable for his literary utterances, and a case 
can be made for holding him morally accountable as well. But to insist upon 
his personal veracity, even with respect to a limited class of works, would 
seem to be an unreasonable restraint. Reading Hardy’s “The Darkling Thrush’ 
or Housman’s “With Rue My Heart is Laden,’ it might occur to us to ask 
whether the poet is speaking for himself or whether he is employing a poetic 
speaker, a persona. (Surely there is no harm in asking.) But unless we have a 
definite admission by the author that he is the speaker of the poem, then we 
must assume for his protection that he is not the speaker. To assume other- 
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wise is to leave the poet open to the socially unpleasant and aesthetically 
irrelevant charge of lying. Suppose that Hardy had never ‘leant upon a 
coppice gate/When Frost was specter-gray.’ Suppose that Housman was 
feeling quite jolly when he wrote “With rue my heart is. laden/For golden 
friends I had.’ Rather than run the risk of having to accuse these poets of 
mendacity we proceed on the principle that the speaker of the poem is not 
the author, and thereby rule out the problem. Of course poets are well 
aware of this long-standing convention and do not hesitate to exercise the 
privilege it entails. They assume, quite rightly, that intelligent readers will 
not hold them personally accountable for believing whatever is said in their 
poems. This common assumption on the part of the poets is itself a reason 
for maintaining the author-speaker distinction. At this late date in the 
history of literature any judgement against poets on grounds of chronic 
mendacity would have the status of an ex post facto ruling. 

Now, I do not think that these three arguments are sufficient to establish 
the sway of the author-speaker: distinction over all works of literature or 
even over those works which belong to the genres mentioned above. 
Moreover I doubt very much whether any other arguments adduced in its 
favour could successfully fill in the gaps that remain. Just where the author- 
speaker distinction breaks down will be examined in the next section. First, 
however, I want to comment briefly on the related subject of implicit general 
theses. 

General views or theses strongly suggested by the contents of a literary 
work without actually being stated in the text or logically implied by what 
is stated in the text (Morris Weitz’s ‘depth meanings’ or Beardsley’s ‘implicit 
reflective predications’) pose a special kind of problem. Since views of this 
description necessarily go beyond what is overtly asserted, and sometimes 
cannot be attributed even indirectly to characters, narrators or poetic 
speakers, one may be tempted to follow Weitz and treat them as truth 
claims of the author? On the other hand the obscurity of the logical rela- 
tionship between implicit theses and the texts to which they are said to belong 
might lead one to argue with M. J. Sirridge that such theses are not even part 
of the objective meaning of those works, much less authorial truth claims. 

My own view of the matter is: (1) that successful models can be devised 
for explaining the logical relations between implicit theses and the works to 
which they belong; (2) that such relations, despite their diversity, are prima- 
rily hypothetico-deductive; (3) that a case can be made for classifying most 
implicit theses, not as full-fledged truth claims, but as mere propositional 
endorsements; and finally (4) that authors cannot be held accountable for 
believing implicit theses that are advanced (or endorsed) by their works with- 
out adequate external evidence for such doxic commitment. I shall defend 
these points in another paper. For the present, however, it is sufficient to 
note that the resolution of the special problem posed by implicit theses can- 
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not damage the central argument of this paper. My contention is that overt 
authorial assertions can and do occur in works of literature. 


Il. THE ASSERTIONS OF AUTHORS IN LITERATURE 


What we wish to determine now is whether the account of literary non- 
assertiveness sketched in the preceding section can be used as a firm criterion 
for distinguishing works of literature from works of philosophy. Clearly, 
it can be so used only if two conditions obtain: (z) all philosophical works 
are at least technically assertive while (2) all literary works are at least tech- 
nically non-assertive.14 Regarded superficially, these conditions look as though 
they might indeed be satisfied and one may be inclined to believe that the 
proposed criterion will work. But closer inspection of relevant cases shows 
quite conclusively that neither condition obtains. 

There is one genre of literature where technically assertive works appear 
with accustomed regularity, and that is the genre of literary essays. All 
literary essay contain assertions of one sort or another, and many literary 
essays are ‘spoken’ by the author himself. The class of literary essays where 
speaker and author are identical is relatively broad in scope. It includes 
narrative essays like George Orwell’s ‘Shooting an Elephant,’ and E. B. 
White’s ‘Once More to the Lake,’ descriptive essays like H. L. Mencken’s 
‘The Baltimore of the Eighties’ and Albert Camus’s ‘Summer in Algiers’ 
and persuasive essays like Ralph Waldo Emerson’s ‘Self-reliance’ and D. H. 
Lawrence's ‘Cocksure Women and Hensure Men’, In reading essays of this 
class we do not hesitate to take their assertions as representing the author’s 
beliefs. This means that we do hold the essayist accountable for telling the 
truth as he sees it. We do insist on his veracity. If it should turn out that he 
has asserted p while believing not-p then we would be entitled to accuse 
him of lying. 

Of course someone might choose to argue that technically assertive literary 
essays constitute only an isolated exception, a predictable anomaly on the 
periphery of literature, well removed from dramatic, poetic and fictional 
works. My response to this objection is simply to point out that authorial 
assertions certainly can, and occasionally do, turn up in other genres of 
literature. 

To begin with, it is possible for a work of literature to be both an assertive 
literary essay and a poem. The two most familiar examples of this are Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism and Essay on Man. But Pope provides us with concrete 
instances of another variant as well. Included in his Moral Essays and Satires 
are poetic ‘epistles’ in dialogue form where one speaker in the dialogue is 
the author and the other is the person to whom the epistle is addressed. 

Perhaps it will be objected that in spite of their poetic diction or dramatic 
form these works of Pope still belong to the class of literary essays, and 
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therefore do not fall outside the isolated exception. This objection is de- 
batable, but we needn’t contest it. There are also examples of lyric poems 
in which the author identifies himself as the speaker. A delightful example 
is J. M. Synge’s poem “The Curse’. 


To a Sister of an Enemy of the Author’s 
Who Disapproved of The Playboy 


Lord, confound this surly sister, 

Blight her brow with blotch and blister, 
Cramp her larynx, lung and liver, 

In her guts a galling give her. 

Let her live to earn her dinners 

In Mountjoy with seedy sinners: 

Lord, this judgment quickly bring, 

And I’m your servant, J. M. Synge. 


If Synge’s poem seems too much like a joke to count as a ‘serious’ instance of 
speaker—author identification in lyric poetry, we may choose instead Walt 
Whitman’s ‘To a Common Prostitute’. 


Be composed—be at ease with me—I am Walt Whitman, 
liberal and lusty as Nature, 
Not till the sun excludes you do I exclude you, (etc.) 


To be sure, speaker—author identification is an uncommon affair in lyric 
poetry. There are very few poems in which it occurs. The point, however, 
is that it can be done and when it is done it undercuts the basis for treating 
that work as technically non-assertive. The poet has at his disposal the option 
of putting himself forward as the speaker of a poem. He has this option 
whether he chooses to use it or not. One poet who did use this option with 
notable frequency was Gaius Valerius Catullus. A rough count of Catullus’ 
extant poems reveals sixteen in which he explicitly names himself as the 
speaker. , ' 

Besides the foregoing options there may be other means by which creative 
writers can speak assertively through literary works. What of an author 
who explicitly includes himself as a character in a novel or play, or one who 
puts in italics cach asserted sentence with which he himself concurs? One 
might dismiss as ‘extraneous to the novel proper’ the apparently autobio- 
graphical chapters (all of the first chapter and part of the last) that frame 
Kurt Vonnegut’s Slaughterhouse Five. What cannot be thus dismissed 
however, is the occurrence of several passages in the central narrative which 
have the dual effect of casting Vonnegut himself as an incidental character 
in the story and of identifying him with the story’s omniscient narrator. 
Although Vonnegut’s name does not appear anywhere in the text of Slaughter- 
house Five, these instances of identification are easy enough to spot: 
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An American near Billy wailed that he had excreted everything but his brains. 
Moments later he said ‘There they go, there they go.’ He meant his brains. 
That was I. That was me. That was the author of this book. 


In order to be made tenable the theory of literary non-assertiveness 
expounded in the previous section requires two major qualifications. Let us, 
therefore, revise that theory in accordance with the following pair of 
principles: (LA,) The assertions that occur in literary essays (biographies, 
autobiographies or other expository works of literature) are properly 
regarded as assertions of the author unless there is clear textual indication 
(supported if necessary by biographical data) that the speaker of the assertion 
is distinguishable from the author. (LA,) The assertions that occur in dramatic, 
poetic and fictional works (other than essays) are always to be taken as the 
assertions of characters, narrators or poetic speakers unless there is very clear 
textual indication that the speaker of the assertion is identifiable with the 
author. 


IV. POETS AND PHILOSOPHERS 


From what has been said thus far it follows that even if all philosophical 
works were technically assertive, the criterion of non-assertiveness would 
not suffice to distinguish works of literature from works of philosophy. 
But in fact not all philosophical works are assertive (in our technical sense of 
the term), and many of those that are might be read non-assertively without 
detracting from their philosophic significance. The largest and most promi- 
nent class of technically non-assertive works in the domain of philosophy is 
the class of philosophical dialogues in which the author does not appear as 
a speaker. Included in this class are the dialogues of Plato, Malebranche, 
Berkeley and Hume—along with such recent specimens as P. F. Strawson’s 
‘Ethical Intuitionism’ and articles I-VIII in John Wisdom’s Other Minds. 
Of course, not all philosophical dialogues follow this pattern. Augustine’s 
Concerning the Teacher and Diderot’s D’Alembert’s Dream are clearly excep- 
tions, for both authors appear under their own names (without biographical 
inconsistency) as major speakers in their dialogues. Other examples of non- 
assertive philosophy can be found among Kierkegaard’s pseudonymous 
writings, particularly his Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the Philosophical 
Fragments, in Nietzsche's Thus Spake Zarathustra, and Sartre’s densely 
philosophical novel, Nausea. Of course a purist might wish to argue that 
the latter group of writings are too loose and literary to qualify as genuine 
works of philosophy. Let us, therefore, turn our attention to. a stubbornly 
discursive work which by virtue of its formal structure could be regarded as 
‘technically non-assertive’: Descartes’s Meditations on First Philosophy. 

The first question to be asked is whether the ‘diarist-narrator’ of the 
Meditationsis in fact distinguishable from the work’s author. Both the present- 
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tense narration and the rapid concatenation of philosophical discoveries that 
we find in this neatly packaged metaphysical diary look suspiciously like 
fictive devices. Yet the answer to our question is not textually self-evident, 
for it depends in part on the critical examination of scattered documentary 
materials touching on the erratic progression of Descartes’s metaphysical 
labours. Nevertheless the bulk of the evidence and most of the scholarship 
done in this area give support to the conclusion that the Meditations presents 
a fictional or idealized story based upon the author’s own experiences, 
observations and reflections. Nearly everything that ‘happens’ in the 
Meditations happened to Descartes at one time or another, but not in the 
same way, nor in the same order, nor at the same speed. Almost all the ideas 
in the Meditations were developed by Descartes years before he composed 
that work, but not in fact at any given time. What Descartes produced in 
Holland in November of 1628, the ‘premieres méditations’ referred to in the 
Discourse, was at most an outline of his subsequent system. What remains to 
be decided is whether the Meditations ought to be regarded as structurally 
fictional or mildly mendacious, If we take the speaker of the work to be 
Descartes himself, then we must judge him guilty of. some deliberate 
deception. If, on the other hand, we take the speaker to be a fictional persona, 
then the work as a whole becomes technically non-assertive. The point is 
debatable either way, though I for one favour the more charitable alternative. 

Viewed as personal history the Meditations may be described as a distilla- 
tion, condensation and idealization of Descartes’s own philosophical develop- 
ment. In this sense at least the work is autobiographical. But autobiography 
in this extended, sense of the term is entirely compatible with narrative 
fiction. To one degree or another every writer of narrative fiction draws 
upon personal experiences as a source of material for his work. Some do so 
quite gingerly, taking care to disguise familiar details beyond recognition. 
Others, like Joyce and Hemingway, borrow freely from their past experiences, 
often taking pains to make sure that minor details are accurately reproduced. 
The logical conditions for fiction do not require the invention of small-scale 
components; they do require the creation of a new arrangement. 

Perhaps the relevant lesson to be learned from the Meditations is that the 
(technical) assertiveness or non-assertiveness of a philosophic work may have 
very little bearing on our understanding of that work. We read works of 
philosophy for their intellectual content. We are primarily interested in 
what they say and not in who does the saying. Philosophers have often made 
obscure or extravagant assertions, declaririg, for example, that ‘the schema 
of a pure concept of understanding . . . is simply the pure synthesis, determined 
by a rule of that unity, in accordance with concepts, to which the category 
gives expression’ or that ‘time is unreal’ or that “being-in-itself is neither 
possible nor impossible’. Such: claims are difficult for us to believe and 
difficult, perhaps, for their authors to believe. If it should be discovered that 
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Kant or Hegel, McTaggart or Sartre, personally disbelieved some of the 
propositions for which they argued (even as they were arguing), what would 
be the appropriate reaction? Technically they might be accused of lying. 
But for philosophic purposes it would matter very little whether anyone 
bothered to level that accustion. As serious readers of philosophical works 
we are much less interested in what Kant or Hegel privately believed than 
in what they regarded as publicly defensible. 

By pushing this line of thought a step or two further one may arrive at 
a meta-critical position much like that taken by T. S. Eliot in his essay 
‘Shakespeare and the Stoicism of Seneca’: 


I doubt whether belief proper enters into the activity of a great poet, qua poet. That 
is, Dante, qua poet, did not believe or disbelieve the Thomist cosmology or theory of 
the soul: he merely made use of it, or a fusion took place between his initial emotional 
impulses and a theory, for the purpose of making poetry. The poet makes poetry, the 
metaphysician makes metaphysics, the bee makes honey, the spider secretes a filament; 
you can hardly say that any of these agents believes: he merely does. 


Of course there is no need to stop with spiders, bees, poets and metaphy- 
sicians. To Eliot’s list of agnostic agents one could also add the class of 
theoretical scientists, qua theorists. Should it be discovered, for example, 
that Fred Hoyle never really believed in his own ‘steady state’ theory of the 
universe, we would undoubtedly find that revelation surprising, but scientif- 
ically it would have no bearing on the meaning or soundness of Hoyle’s 
cosmology. If the metaphysician can make metaphysics without believing 
or disbelieving, then surely the theoretical scientist can produce scientific 
theories with the same doxic detachment. 

Needless to say, both Eliot’s audacious position on the ‘non-belief’ of 
creative agents and the more cautious view which led us to Eliot’s stance in 
the first place are vulnerable to charges of over-simplification. The extent to 
which ‘belief proper’ enters into the work of poets and philosophers probably 
depends as much on the individuals who are doing the work as it does upon 
the character of their creative activities. And readers of works in philoso- 
phy and literature are sometimes more dependent on the ‘testimony’ of 
authors than professional critics are apt to recognize. It is significant, for 
example, that most of what the vast majority of well educated Americans 
believe about life in nineteenth-century Russia is derived from the fictional 
writings of Turgenev, Dostoyevsky, Tolstoy and Checkhov. Nevertheless 
the two positions considered above contain enough truth to support the 
following conclusion. 

From a practical or pedagogical point of view both the (possible) doxic 
detachment of authors in philosophy, literature and purely theoretical 
science and our relative lack of dependence on their strict veracity are 
clearly more important than the technical distinction between assertive and 
non-assertive discourse. But pedagogical importance is not what we have 
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been looking for. The criterion of ‘technical non-assertiveness’ was intro- 
duced for the expressly formal purpose of differentiating literary works from 
philosophical works on the basis of linguistic usage. Its failure to perform 
task is not a function of practical or pedagogical deficiencies. Rather, this 
criterion fails because its formal discriminations do not correspond in every 
instance to our accepted uses of the terms ‘work of literature’ and ‘work of 
philosophy.’ 

We could, of course, elect to give up our accepted habits of usage and 
adopt a pair of stipulative definitions that would make this criterion work 
in each and every case. But the examples and arguments considered above 
offer little encouragement for a radical choice of that kind. 
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NONSENSE 
W. Charlton 


Ir WouLp normally be thought fairly damning to say of an utterance or a 
piece of writing “That is nonsense’. Yet men of undoubted intelligence, like 
Edward Lear and Lewis Carroll, have devoted time and pains to writing 
what they admit is nonsense, and talking nonsense has been regarded as a 
conversational art. Should we conclude that there are two kinds of nonsense, 
or two senses of the word ‘nonsense’, and that what is condemned as non- 
sense is nonsense in one sense, while what was composed by Carroll or talked 
by Sydney Smith is nonsense in another? In this paper I shall argue that ‘non- 
sense’ has not two but three senses, or at least that there are three different 
sorts of ground on which an utterance maybe called nonsense. But it will 
become clear from the argument that the nonsense of Lear and Carroll, 
which adapting a phrase of Collingwood’s I shall call ‘nonsense proper’, is 
not nonsense of any particular kind. It is distinguished by the purpose for 
which it is composed. Nonsense of every kind may be composed on purpose, 
and for more purposes than one. It is nonsense proper in so far as it is com- 
posed not for any ulterior purpose but for its own sake. How a man of 
intelligence could give time to composing nonsense proper, how he could 
write or say something because it is nonsense, I shall consider at the end. 

The notion of nonsense has been freely used by philosophers of this 
century, but no full or satisfactory account has been given of it. Ryle seems 
to take it to be intuitively clear. The verificationist account involves difficul- 
ties which are now well known and in any case does not square with what 
we shall find to be the ordinary use of the word ‘nonsense’. The best account, 
perhaps, is that of Russell in An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, but I shall 
argue that even that is seriously defective. In general philosophers have 
gone wrong in supposing that whatever is nonsensical is nonsensical in the 
same way. 

The English word ‘nonsense’ seems to apply most appropriately to 
something which purports to have a sense or meaning, but does not in fact 
have one. By ‘sense’ here I mean the sort of sense which attaches not to 
words but to sentences or sequences of sentences. A piece of nonsense is 
something which has the appearance of a piece of speaking or writing which 
makes sense, but it somehow fails to make sense. In this first sketch of the 
notion of nonsense I may seem to be leaning on the etymology of an English 
word, but the same notion is expressed by words with a different etymology, 
like pavageiy, Anosiv, delirare. 
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A sentence which makes sense consist of marks, sounds or the like which 
belong to a system, and has some internal complexity. The same must go 
for a piece of nonsense. Hence a child’s scribbling or a sequence of grunts is 
not nonsense. And if we dug up a tablet covered with carefully made marks, 

. before we could pronounce it nonsense we should have to find a system 
according to which the marks were letters, or cypher-substitutes for letters, or 
ideograms, or the like. We can sum this up by saying that a piece of nonsense 
must be symbolically sound. 

A sequence of symbols which has a sense has a sense by virtue of two sorts 
of rules, rules of syntax and rules of vocabulary. The distinction between 
these rules is not easy to work out in detail, and it is related to a distinction 
which also involves difficulties, the distinction between the form and the 
content of a speech. But I do not think we need go into the difficulties here. 
We can say that the rules of syntax determine the form of a speech, i.e. 
determine whether the speaker asserts something or asks something or relates 
one thing to another temporally or causally. And the rules of vocabulary, 
which assert that certain symbolic structures are words for things, e.g. that 
‘canis’ is a Latin word for a dog, determine the content of our speeches, 
i.e. determine what it is we assert or deny or order, or what it is we give as an 
explanation of what. 

That being so, a sequence of symbols may fail to make sense because it 
contravenes rules of syntax, or rules of vocabulary, or both. Such utterances 
are nonsensical in the primary sense of the word, and I call them “gramma- 
tical nonsense’. The failure to make sense may be partial or complete, and 
the rules may be contravened intentionally or unintentionally. 

Total nonsense sometimes results from inadvertence. So, probably, the 
following passage from The Toronto Sun (quoted Private Eye No. 393): 


our sources tell us that the real reaxon for the prince’s being sent to Cannadda in mid- 
term is that heb xing bi &ng$! ((prondi iic456-% BNO Thb;t cppty whhhhhhenn 
e9090 () () whch isssn’t too sprising to those who know the boy’s private interests. 


Unless they wish to illustrate a philosophic point people seldom compose 
total nonsense on purpose. iagtaydvv tdočav åniooóva oatea (Aristophanes, 
Acharnians 100), though unintelligible to us, may be bad or even good 
Persian. ‘says suum, mun ha no nonny. Dolphin my boy, sessa’ (Shakespeare, 
Lear, Ill. iv. 96) may contain corruptions of foreign words and make some 
sort of sense. C. S. Lewis comes as near to total nonsense as anyone would 
wish to get in: “We shall not till we can secure the erebation of all prostun- 
diary initems.’ 

Often an utterance which contravenes grammatical rules is only partly 
nonsensical. Partial nonsense which is due to defective syntax is common 
in the essays of undergraduates studying philosophy, but nonsense of this 
kind is seldom composed intentionally. In the strip-poker game of writing 
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nonsense, authors tend to shed their syntax last of all. Specimens do, how- 
ever, occur: 


Never imagine yourself not to be otherwise than what it might appear to others that 
what you were or might have been was not otherwise than what you would have 
appeared to be otherwise. (Carroll, Alice in Wonderland) 


Which do you consider were the more alike, Caesar or Pompey, or vice versa? (Sellar 
and Yeatman, 1066 and All That) 


A sentence will be partly nonsensical if it contains a nonsense-word, that 
is a symbolic structure which is not a word in the language. Nonsense-words 
which appear in Lear and Carroll are ‘runcible’ ‘scroobious’ ‘galloobious’ 
‘slobaciously’ and ‘uffish’. These words are to be distinguished from neolog- 
isms and corruptions of genuine words, such as are common in Rabelais. 
Neologisms and corruptions do not of themselves generate nonsense. Thus 
the first stanza of ‘Jabberwocky’ turns out to make perfect sense. But no 
meaning is ever assigned to ‘runcible’, and to say “That spoon is runcible’ is 
not to say anything about the spoon. 

Lear often uses a genuine word as a nonsense-word, e.g. ‘intrinsic’ in “That 
intrinsic old man of Peru’. It might be held that this is not grammatical 
nonsense: the use of ‘intrinsic’ is grammatically correct and objectionable 
only on logical grounds. I think, however, that the phrase should be grouped 
with pieces of grammatical nonsense, because Lear does not intend to say 
something logically outrageous. Rather he intends to say nothing at all. He 
is flouting the rule which assigns a definite meaning to ‘intrinsic’. 

Lear’s use of ‘intrinsic’ should not be classed as a malapropism. Lear’s 
phrase violates the rules for using a certain word, whereas a malapropism 
violates the rules for expressing a certain thought. Sometimes the rules are 
rules of vocabulary, as in ‘O Villain ! You will be condemned into everlasting 
redemption for this’ (Shakespeare, Much Ado. IV. ii. 57-8). More rarely they 
are syntactical, as in ‘For your writing and reading, let that appear when 
there is no need for such vanity’ (ibid., HI. iii. 20-2). The point of these utter- 
ances is not that they are senseless, but that they have a sense opposite to the 
sense Dogberry presumably meant to express. A malapropistic utterance, 
I think, should not be reckoned grammatical nonsense, although composing 
it may be a form of play with words, and although it may be nonsense in 
some extended sense of the word. 

Sometimes although an utterance is ungrammatical, its meaning is 
perfectly clear; for example ‘The nation had settled the question that it 
would not have conscription’ (The Times, quoted by Fowler, The King’s 
English, p. 156). Such utterances are better called illiterate than nonsensical. 
They may be said to express something incorrectly; a piece of nonsense, on 
the other hand, is an utterance which fails to express something. 

So much on nonsense in the primary and strictest sense of the word. Utter- 
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ances which are grammatically correct and make sense may nevertheless be 
said to be nonsensical on various grounds. I call ‘logical nonsense’ utterances 
which are said to be nonsensical on logical or philosophical grounds. 

This is a convenient point at which to consider Russell’s views on non- 
sense. Russell’s starting-point is that an utterance which makes sense expresses 
a possible state of mind: ‘A sentence “p” is significant if “I believe that p” or 
“I doubt that” or etc., can describe a perceived fact’ (op. cit., p. 181). ‘Or etc.’ 
doubtless covers states of mind such as wondering and wishing. ‘Did Brutus 
kill Caesar?’ makes sense if ‘I wonder whether Brutus killed Caesar’, could 
be true. Russell goes on to say that the state of mind an utterance expresses is 
its meaning, and that an utterance expresses a state of mind if it either results 
from that state of mind in the speaker or causes it in the hearer. On this 
view an utterance will be nonsensical if it does not express a possible state of 
mind, and Russell claims that this is true of the sentence. ‘Quadruplicity 
drinks procrastination’. “The most’ that such an utterance ‘can produce is a 
request to the speaker to hold his tongue’ (p. 184). In Russell’s opinion “The 
rules of syntax in ordinary language are obviously intended to prevent 
nonsense: but they fail to achieve their purpose completely’ (p. 170). An 
artificial language, however, could be constructed in which ‘every sentence 
composed according to the rules of syntax out of words having meaning is 
significant’ (p. 167). 

This account is open to a variety of criticisms, but we may confine our- 
selves to two. First, Russell is confusing grammatical with logical nonsense. 
He supposes that there is nothing between utterances which express possible 
states of mind and utterances which express nothing at all. But his own 
example, ‘Quadruplicity drinks procrastination’ expresses something which, 
it might plausibly be held, nobody could believe. Grammatical rules are 
designed to prevent grammatical nonsense, that is utterances which express 
nothing, But they are not designed to prevent, but on the contrary permit, 
the expression of what nobody could believe, wonder or wish. 

W. Haas in ‘Meanings and Rules’ (Aristotelian Society Proceedings, 1972-3) 
is so eager to distinguish between grammatical and logical nonsense, and to 
protect logical nonsense from ad hoc grammatical legislation, that he suggests 
that it is not nonsensical at all. During the Big Four meetings after the 1939- 
45 war he found Russell’s sentence perfectly ‘acceptable’. But to say that an 
utterance is acceptable is not to deny that it is nonsensical. There can be accep- 
table nonsense: indeed, that is the main topic of this paper. It can hardly be 
maintained that Haas ever believed that quaduplicity drinks procrastination, 
even though he may have thought this an effective way of expressing the 
belief that the Big Four were ‘toasting each other and getting nowhere’. And 
that gives Russell some ground for calling the utterance nonsense. 

But here we come to a second defect in Russell’s account. How are we to 
judge what is or is not a possible state of mind? Russell himself might say 
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that we should look at a suspicious sentence and then turn our eyes inward 
to see what state of mind, if any, results. But consider the sentence: 


Once a coincidence was taking a walk with a little accident, and they met an explana- 
tion—a very old explanation—so old that it was quite doubled up, and looked more 
like a conundrum. (Carroll, Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded) 


It is too severe to say that this can produce in us only a request to the speaker 
to hold his tongue. Yet Russell would rightly call it nonsense. Similarly 
Carroll claims that it has been seriously put forward as an axiom, as a thing 
everyone must believe, that: “Things which are greater than the same thing 
are greater than one another’ (Carroll, Nonsuch Ed. p. 446). On the other 
hand nobody could believe that 


There was an old man with a beard 
Who said it is just as I feared: 

Two owls and a hen, four larks and a wren, 
Have all made their nests in my beard. 


Yet Russell would deny that this is nonsense, partly because, as Lear shows, 
what the old man says can be pictured. 

Although nobody would believe either what the old man is reported as 
saying or that any old man said anything of the sort, if we did believe these 
things we should not be guilty of any philosophical mistake. I think that we 
can best salvage Russell’s account by saying that an utterance is logical non- 
sense if it expresses what nobody could think without being guilty of some 
philosophical mistake. We should observe, however, that there are many 
different kinds of philosophical mistake, and indeed many different kinds of 


g. 

The pieces of logical nonsense which have received most attention from 
philosophers are utterances which embody category mistakes. ‘Quadruplicity 
drinks procrastination’ is such an utterance. So is ‘Little birds are hiding 
crimes in carpet bags’ (Carroll, Sylvie and Bruno, Concluded). Unfortunately 
we cannot say simply that this is nonsense because nobody could think 
that little birds are hiding crimes in carpet bags without committing a 
category mistake. For the notion of a category was originally explained in 
terms of nonsense. Ryle said that two expressions signify items in different 
categories if when one is replaced by the other in a sentence which makes 
sense, the resultant sentence is nonsense. Clearly if this is our account of 
categories we cannot say that Carroll’s remark is nonsensical because it 
involves a category mistake. Perhaps, however, we may say something 
like this. When we think of a crime our thought takes one form, and when 
we think of something which can be hidden in a bag it takes an incompatible 
form. This appears in language. A crime would be expressed by some such 
words as “He stole a necklace’, whereas what can be hidden in a bag is 
expressed by such words as ‘a necklace’. And the sentence ‘Little birds are 
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hiding he stole a necklace in carpet bags’ is grammatical nonsense. If we 
give this account, we are not reducing logical to grammatical nonsense: we 
are using grammatical nonsense as evidence of logical nonsense. 

It is not clear, however, that this account will fit even all category mistakes. 
McTaggart stigmatizes as nonsense: ‘It is false that strawberries are red; for 
they are sweet’ (Nature of Existence, Ch. 33). His point is not that it is a matter 
of fact that the same thing can be both red and sweet, but that it is some sort 
of category mistake to combine the thought that something is red with the 
thought that something is sweet in this way. But it is at least not manifest 
that the thoughts differ in form. 

A piece of logical nonsense need not involve a category mistake at all. An 
utterance would be called nonsense if it expresses an argument which is 
glaringly fallacious. Shakespeare was fond of constructing such utterances, 


e.g.: 


He that comforts my wife is the cherisher of my flesh and blood; he that cherishes my 
flesh and blood loves my flesh and blood; he that loves my flesh and blood is my friend; 
ergo, he that kisses my wife is my friend (All’s Well I. iii. 46-50) 


We call this nonsense because to reason in this way is to flout the rules for 
reasoning. We may note, however, that the mental process required would 
not be either logically or psychologically impossible: it would merely be 
illicit. 

The White Queen talks another sort of logical nonsense if she says: ‘My 
finger is bleeding because it will shortly be pricked.’ This is logical nonsense 
because it is a philosophical theorem that an effect cannot precede it cause by 
even a short stretch of time. Similarly with: 


I was thinking of a way 
To multiply by ten ` 
And always in the answer, get 
The question back again 
(Carroll, Nonsuch Ed., p. 728) 


This may be called logical nonsense on the ground that it implies that the 
answer to a multiplication problem could involve a vicious regress, and this 
is logically impossible. 

An utterance which is self-contradictory or which implies a contradiction 
is logical nonsense. Thus when Pantagruel asks: “Panurge, se doibt il marier, 
ou non’ and Trouillogan replies “Tous les deux’, Trouillogan’s utterance is 
nonsense. “Things that are greater than the same thing are greater than one 
another’ is logical nonsense if it follows logically from the proposition that 
A is greater than B, that B is not greater than A. ‘It’s a poor memory that 
only works backwards’ (Carroll, Alice through the Looking Glass) ‘is nonsense 
because it implies that some memories do not only work backwards. 

Although it is a reason for calling an utterance nonsensical that it is self- 
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contradictory, in discussing nonsense we can obscure important distinctions 
by using the notion of self-contradiction too widely. It is unhelpful to say 
that ‘Little birds are hiding crimes in carpet bags’ is selfcontradictory. I 
doubt if it is part of the definition of anything that it falls in a certain category, 
and even if a crime were by definition an event, is it part of the definition 
of an event that it cannot be hidden in a bag? Neither is ‘A banana ate some 
chimpanzees’ self-contradictory in the same way as ‘Some memories are 
of the future’. Bananas and chimpanzees fall within the province of the 
biological sciences, and our concepts of them are built up empirically, where- 
as the concept of memory seems to be a kind of formal concept and the 
business of the philosopher. 

In general, then, we may say that a piece of logical nonsense expresses or 
implies a combination of thoughts which is logically objectionable. It is 
better to say this than that it expresses what cannot be thought at all. And we 
should recognize that there are many different ways in which a combination 
of thoughts may be logically objectionable, and hence many different 
varieties of logical nonsense. 

Besides grammatical and logical nonsense there is what I call ‘factual 
nonsense’. An utterance is factual nonsense if a person uttering it cannot 
mean what he says without ignoring plain facts, or what are taken to be 
plain facts. The facts may be general, the sort of facts stated in physical or 
biological or psychological generalizations, or particular. ‘As they had no 
tea-leaves, they merely placed some pebbles in the hot water, and the Quangle- 
Wangle played some tunes over it on an accordion, by which, of course, 
tea was made directly’ (Lear) reports what is physically impossible. It is 
biologically impossible or improbable that there should be such an organism 
as Lear’s plum-pudding flea. In ‘She went into the garden to cut a cabbage 
leaf to make an apple pie’ (Foote), what is said is psychologically unlikely. In 
all these cases the facts involved are general. But a person would be said to 
talk nonsense if he said that Adolf Hitler was the most enlightened states- 
man of the twentieth century, or that the Warsaw Pact countries were not 
dominated by Russia, or if, on a fine summer day in England, he said it was 
about to snow. A piece of factual nonsense need not be a declaratory sentence. 
It is nonsense to ask why the sea is boiling hot or whether pigs have wings. 

Factual nonsense differs from logical and grammatical nonsense in that 
whereas a logically or grammatically nonsensical utterance is nonsensical as a 
type-utterance, a piece of factual nonsense is or can be nonsensical as a token~ 
utterance. “He climbed into a flying-machine, flew across the Atlantic, and 
in a few hours arrived at the great city of the Americans’ would have been 
factual nonsense in 1500. ‘I do not exist’ and ‘I am not speaking’ are factual 
nonsense, though that may not be all that is the matter with them. (On the 
other hand “What I am now saying is false’ is not factual nonsense, or non- 
sense of any kind. The rules for the use of the present tense and ‘now’ allow 
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us to say this quite naturally—as Lucian does at the beginning of his True 
History.) 

We have now done a rough survey of the varieties of nonsense. I do not 
claim that it is complete, but I think it covers most sorts of nonsense that are 
encountered in practice. An utterance which is hard to classify is Carroll’s 
poem: 

He said that you had been to her 
And seen me here before; 
But in another character 


She was the same of yore. 
(Nonsuch Ed., p. 723) 


This is not grammatical nonsense. There is no grammatical embargo on 
utterances in which all the referring-expressions are pronouns. But it is hard 
to conceive a situation in which this could express a followable sequence of 
thouglits. It is something like ‘He bid Two No Trumps although the Nile 
is longer than the Amazon.’ This latter sentence, I think is rather factual 
than logical nonsense. There is no logical objection to giving the Nile’s 
being longer than the Amazon as a reason for not bidding Two No Trumps, 
but it is psychologically improbable that.anyone should think this a reason 
for not making the bid. If that is right, then if Carroll’s poem is nonsense 
and not just impenetrably obscure, it should perhaps be classed as a kind of 
factual nonsense. 

But whatever awkward cases we encounter, it will hardly be helpful to 
say that a fourth way in which an utterance can be nonsensical is by express- 
ing what is not empirically verifiable. ‘In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth’ may express a philosophical mistake. But if we cannot show that, 
it will be gratuitous to call it nonsense. It is certainly not nonsense in the 
same sense as Stevenson’s ‘Or opulent orotunda strike the sky’. 

It is clear that nonsense of every variety can be uttered or composed 
intentionally. Hence we have now the task of distinguishing nonsense 
proper from other kinds of intentional nonsense. The distinction must lie 
in the purpose for which the nonsense is composed. We cannot say that 
nonsense proper is confined to certain of the kinds of nonsense we have 
enumerated, or that anyone who intentionally composes nonsense of certain 
kinds must be composing nonsense proper. Let me illustrate this. 

Factual nonsense is often uttered by way of sarcasm or irony. It is also the 
stuff of fantasy, of fairy tales, science fiction and the like. It has been said that 
the appreciation of any kind of fiction requires a suspension of disbelief. 
However that may be, a work of fantasy like the Odyssey or Tolkien’s 
Lord of the Rings depends for its effect on our suspending our belief in the 
factual laws which are broken. in the story, whereas a nonsense-story like 
The Little People who went round the World or Alice Through the Looking 
Glass depends for its effect on our keeping them in mind. Sometimes the 
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distinction is hard to draw in practice. Lucian’s True History wavers between 
fantasy and nonsense. It could, however, be argued with some plausibility 
that while most of Gulliver's Travels is satire, the chapter on the academy 
at Laputa is nonsense, or that while much of Gargantua and Pantagruel is 
fantasy, the case of Baisecul and Humevesne (II. xi-xiii) is nonsense. 

Grammatical nonsense may be composed as bitter satire or parody. The 
grammatical nonsense in some traditional rhymes seems designed not as 
nonsense proper but to establish communication with an infant and interest 
it in learning to speak. So, perhaps: 

One-ery, two-ery, tickery, seven, 
Hallibo, crackibo, ten and eleven, 
Spin, span, muskidan, 

Twiddle-um, twaddle-um, twenty one. 

Logical nonsense—like nonsense of every kind—may be composed for 
the purpose of describing realistically unintentional nonsense. Such compo- 
sitions, it is true, will often have the further aim of giving pleasure as nonsense 
proper. But grammatical nonsense, particularly of the sort which involves 
category-mistakes, is also the stuff of lyric poetry. 

It may at first seem impious to compare the finest flights of poetic in- 
spiration with nonsense, but the two are not, in fact, remote. It is significant 
that apparently serious-minded poets have tried their hand at nonsense 
proper, for example Swinburne in ‘Heptalogia’, T. S. Eliot in Practical Cats. 
There is nonsense which has a lyrical quality, for example Lear’s ‘The 
Jumblies’ and “The Dong.’ Consider the lines: 


When awful darkness and silence reign 
Over the great Gromboolian plain, 
Through the long, long wintry nights;— 
When the angry breakers roar 
As they beat on the rocky shore;— 
When storm-clouds brood on the towering heights 
Of the Hills of the Chankly Bore. 


This is not a parody of romantic poetry. It is romantic nonsense-poetry, 
and taken out of context it is hard to distinguish from: 


In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran 
Through caverns measureless to man 
Down to a sunless sea. 


And there are hybrids between nonsense and poetry, such as: 


Expert texpert choking smokers 

don’t you think the joker laughs at you? Ha, ha, ha! 
See how they smile, 

like pigs in a sty, 
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see how they snied, I’m crying. 
Semolina pilchards climbing up the Eiffel Tower 
Elementary penguin singing Hare Khrishna 
man you should have seen them 
kicking Edgar Allen Poe. 
(Beatles) 


Here it seems that the aims of the lyric poet and the nonsense-writer are 
intermingled. 

But even when an utterance is plainly poetry and not nonsense proper, it 
may still be nonsensical by the same criteria as a piece of Lewis Carroll. “Tis 
the year’s midnight’ is self-contradictory. “Wherefore do you not a mightier 
way make was upon this bloody tyrant Time?’ could have been said to the 
Mad Hatter. ‘I saw eternity the other night’ is the kind of remark we expect 
from the White Queen. If quadruplicity cannot drink procrastination, 
neither can concealment feed on a damask cheek. If we jib at a coincidence’s 
taking a walk with an accident what are we to say of: 


Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this-petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 

And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
To dusty death. 


The best metaphorical utterances express category mistakes, but the poet 
moves from one category to another for poetic purposes. 

But if nonsense proper is differentiated from other kinds of intentional 
nonsense by its intention, what is its intention? Does it even have one? Or 
should we say that nonsense proper is nonsense composed or uttered know- 
ingly, but for no particular purpose—that as soon as we find a purpose for 
writing what by some standards is nonsense, it ceases to be nonsense proper? 

A man could not, of course, compose what he knows is nonsense without 
having a purpose of some sort. But he need have no ulterior purpose, no 
reason for writing what he writes except that it is nonsense. Lear and Carroll, 
at least, seem to have written nonsense for its own sake in this way. Yet that 
anyone should do this seems very strange. We want an account of nonsense 
proper which will show the point of composing it, and we should not be 
content with an account which does not provide at least a principle for 
distinguishing good nonsense from bad. 

We might say for a start that nonsense is a form of humour. Nonsense 
proper is always meant to be more or less funny or amusing. But that does 
not take us very far. Nonsense is not very amusing as such. It is not the case 
that the more nonsensical an utterance, the funnier. And many forms of 
humorous writing are independent of nonsense. A witty remark or a turn 
given to a commonplace like Saki’s ‘The poor have us always with them’ 
may be intended to be amusing and need not be nonsensical. Humorous 
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novels and plays are often funny because they contain funny incidents or 
situations: a man dresses up as a woman, as in the Thesmophoriazousai or 
Charlie's Aunt; people impersonate other people, as in The Importance of 
being Earnest or Leave it to Psmith; there are comic repetitions and fulfilments 
of prophecies. It is too simple, then, to say that people write what is nonsense 
because it is funny. We must dig deeper, and I think that here, as so often 
when we wish to go below the surface, we can benefit from the work of 
Kant. 

Kant distinguishes three sorts of aesthetic effect, the beautiful, the sublime 
and the funny. It happens that his chief example of the funny is a piece of 
nonsense which also occurs more than once in Carroll: a man’s wig turns 
white with emotion. We might hope, then, that his account of humour will 
shed light on nonsense. Unfortunately the account is worthless. The funny, 
according to Kant, is what makes us laugh. It thus causes an oscillation in the 
body which is in fact healthy. And that is what makes it worth composing. 
I do not think that this account will hold even for literary works which do 
make us laugh; and it does not cover the best nonsense of Lear and Carroll, 
which is not such as, in Kant’s words (Critique of Judgement, para 54) ‘eine 
Gesellschaft in ein helles Lachen versetzen.’ 

Kant’s account of the sublime has some affinities with his account of the 
comic. The mathematically sublime too produces a sort of oscillation, ‘a 
rapidly alternating repulsion and attraction’ (para. 27). But here the oscill- 
ation is mental, not physical. It arises from the imagination’s trying, and 
failing, to combine the sense-data presented by the sublime object into a 
single mental image. Now this harmonizes with what Russell says about 
nonsense. “We cannot’, he says (p. 177), ‘form an image of quadruplicity 
drinking.’ But Kant’s explanation of why the sublime is pleasing will not fit 
the nonsensical. The sublime pleases because it puts us into an imaginative 
state very like that of someone experiencing feelings of respect for the moral 
law. Sublime things are such things as we might try to imagine to put 
ourselves in a morally good state of mind. Whatever the merits of this as an 
account of our enjoyment of Alpine scenery, it will not explain our enjoy- 
ment of nonsense. 

It is in Kant’s account of the beautiful that we discover our clue. Unlike 
the sublime, the beautiful brings our faculties of understanding and imagi- 
nation into free (para. 9) and harmonious (para. 35) interplay. In what does 
this interplay consist? According to the Critique of Pure Reason, what we 
receive in sensation is a confused welter of sense-data, consisting of coloured 
dots and so forth. The imagination constructs out of this manifold, as Kant 
calls it, objects and events of which we can have knowledge and about 
which we can make judgements. To do this it has to follow certain procedures, 
which are procedures for constructing objects which will fall under certain 
formal concepts (cf. A 140 = B 180)—concepts of that in virtue of which a 
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thing is knowable, experienceable and judge-about-able. These doctrines 
are taken up in the Critique of Judgement. 


A given object, through the intervention of sense, sets the imagination at work in 
arranging the manifold, and the imagination in turn actuates the understanding in 
giving to this arrangement the unity of concepts. But this disposition of the cognitive 
powers has a relative proportion differing with the diversity of the Objects that are 
given. However, there must be one in which this internal ratio suitable for quickening 
[Belebung] one faculty by the other is best adapted for both mental powers in respect of 
cognition of given objects generally. (Para. 21; trans. J. C. Meredith, p. 83) 


That is, an object may be such as to get imagination and understanding 
working together particularly well. It may: 


supply ready-made to the imagination just such a form of the arrangement of the 
manifold as the imagination, if it were left to itself, would freely project in harmony 
with the general conformity to law of the understanding. (Para. 22, p. 86) 


Such an object is beautiful. Now 


the cognitive powers brought into play by this representation are here engaged in free 
play, since no definite concept restricts them to a particular rule of cognition. (Para 9, 


p- 58) 


Kant seems to mean that the imagination arranges the manifold according 
to one procedure after another, so that it accords with a succession of formal 
concepts; though his later words , 


_ In the apprehension of a given object of sense it is tied down to a definite form of this 
Object, and, to that extent, does not enjoy free play (as it does in poetry). (Para 22, 


p. 86) 
introduce a qualification. Anyhow he goes on to say: 


Since the freedom of the imagination consists precisely in the fact that it schematizes 
without a concept [i.e., one would suppose, it arranges without being tied down], the 
judgement of taste [sc. the judgement that the object is beautiful] must rest on a mere 
sensation of the mutually quickening activity of the imagination in its freedom, and of 
the understanding with its conformity to law. (Para. 35, p. 143.) - 


Kant’s explanation of the pleasure the beautiful gives us is in line with the 
accounts of pleasure offered by Aristotle and Spinoza. Contemplating a 
beautiful object is a pleasure because it is an uninterrupted exercise of our 
faculties in relation to an object well adapted to them (cf. paras. 10 and 12 
with Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics X 1174b 14 ff.) Moreover, this function- 
ing involves a quickening (i.e. an improvement) of these faculties. So the 
mind is passing from a lesser to a greater state of perfection (cf. Spinoza, 
Ethics, HI. 11 Sch.). 

As an account of beauty this is not too appealing. We have to take very 
seriously the questionable philosophical psychology of the Critique of Pure 
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Reason, and even if we do it will not be clear why something like a rose, 
Kant’s favourite example of a beautiful thing, should engage our faculties in 
free play. We should expect the imagination here to be ‘tied down’, as 
Kant himself says, to one particular concept or procedure, with the result 
that we immediately pass an ordinary empirical judgement on the rose. But 
if we apply Kant’s account to nonsense, it becomes much more plausible. 
The mind is then set going not through the intervention of sense but (‘as in 
poetry’) through the intervention of words. There is no problem about why 
we do not immediately pass judgement or enter a normal empirical state 
of mind. It is just because for one reason or another we cannot adopt the 
appropriate state of mind that the utterance is called nonsense. And Kant’s 
talk of free play and schematizing without concepts has a peculiar aptness in 
connection with nonsense which: arises from category mistakes. Here indeed 
we endeavour to imagine or conceive something in accordance with first 
one and then another formal procedure, attempt first one and then another 
form of thought, without being able to reach stability. The form our thought 
must take when we think of a coincidence is incompatible with the form it 
must take when we think of something which goes for walks. 

Next, Kant’s account of the pleasure involved in contemplating beauty 
fits our enjoyment of nonsense but not our enjoyment of poetry. When we 
read the words of Macbeth “Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow’ etc., 
we find that the form of thought required for thinking of tomorrow is 
incompatible with that required for thinking of a thing which creeps. But 
our pleasure does not consist simply in shifting from one form of thought 
to another. We do not think that Shakespeare’s words have ‘die Form der 
Zweckmiassigkeit ohne Vorstellung eines Zwecks’ (para. 17)—which we 
may here render ‘the form of a meaningful utterance without any meaning’. 
We ask why Macbeth speaks of tomorrows as creeping, of death as dusty, 
and so on, and we hope that by bringing together thoughts of these heteroge- 
neous things we shall come to understand Macbeth’s emotional response to 
his wife’s death and the vision of life which is part of that response. But 
when we read the White Queen’s: ‘Now here we mostly have days and 
nights two or three at a time, and sometimes in the winter we take as many 
as five nights together—for warmth, you know’ we do not strive after any 
such vision. Here the ‘mutually quickening activity of imagination in its 
freedom and the understanding in its conformity to law’ is just what is 
enjoyable. 

Finally we can derive from Kant a principle of a sort for distinguishing 
between good and bad nonsense. “The consciousness’, says Kant a little 
clumsily, ‘of the causality of a representation in respect of a state of the 
Subject as preserving that state can here in general signify what we call 
“pleasure” ’ (para. 10). A piece of nonsense will be good if it tends to detain 
us in the mental activity we have been describing, if it keeps our minds 
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working on it. How can it do that? There is no simple receipt for writing 
good nonsense, any more than there is for painting good pictures or compos- 
ing interesting music. Many different factors may contribute to the success 
or failure of a piece of nonsense. Thus Swinburne’s “Nephelidia’ suffers from 
having a tedious metre, while Eliot’s ‘Mungojerrie and Rumpelteaser’ gains 
from having an exhilarating one. No piece of nonsense, of course, will 
engage our attention for long if it is not amusing. Although an utterance 
is not funny because it is nonsensical, a nonsensical utterance will be good 
nonsense primarily because it is funny. But there are many different ways 
in which an utterance may be funny. In ‘supported by two superincumbent 
confidential cucumbers’ (Lear) it may be chiefly the idea of a confidential 
cucumber which amuses us, but there is no such idea expressed in “Contrast, 
expand and explode (a) The Charters and Garters of the Realm (b) The 
Old Suspender’ (Sellar and Yeatman). 

The chief merit of the Kantian account lies in its emphasis on the notion 
of play. That seems to be the key both to our conception of nonsense and 
to our enjoyment of it. Grammatical nonsense is a kind of play with words 
and constructions. There are other forms of play with words, for example 
the malapropism and the pun, but composing grammatical nonsense is a 
form of play in which we tamper with the rules of sentence construction, 
deprive genuine words of their meaning, and use meaningless combinations 
of symbols as if they were genuine words. It is because grammatical non- 
sense is play with words that “That intrinsic old man of Peru’ can be classed 
as an honorary piece of grammatical nonsense and not merely as a category 
mistake. Logical and factual nonsense are two kinds of play with ideas. In 
both we combine thoughts, and combine them in an objectionable way. 
But in logical nonsense the objection is based on the forms of the thoughts’ 
combined. Thus my being about to prick my finger cannot be the cause of 
its bleeding because the one thought is of the future and the other of the 
present (I take it that this is a formal difference). In factual nonsense, on the 
other hand, the objection is based on the content of the thoughts involved. 
It is psychologically improbable that anyone should sit with his head in a 
slipper for at least a week because his right foot has been knocked about; it 
is biologically impossible to have a creature with one leg, a body made of 
plum pudding, and the other features combined in the plum-pudding flea. 

All kinds of nonsense, then, may be regarded as kinds of play. A child’s 
play with things he finds lying about in a kitchen—a spoon, part of a Ken- 
wood Mixer, a handkerchief, a chair, and so on—will do as a model for any 
of them. It is by playing with things that we learn how to use them. Just as 
the child’s play in the kitchen teaches him how to use things in the kitchen, 
so the nonsense which most children like to read and talk teaches them how 
to use words and ideas. And as some children are better at playing than others, 
can play for longer by themselves and draw others into their play, so some 


THE ARISTOTELIAN KATHARSIS 


E. P. Papanoutsos 
(Translated from the Greek by N. Georgopoulos) 


ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION of tragedy is given in the 6th chapter (1449 b 23-27) 
of the Poetics. In the extant text of the Poetics he analyses this definition with 
the exception of the last phrase: ‘di’eleou kai phoboù perainousa ten ton 
toiouton pathematon katharsin’. It is hard to find a philologist who has not 
tried his hand at interpreting this Aristotelian enigma of how tragedy 
through pity and fear effects the katharsis of such passions. 

Since the Renaissance a variety of interpretations have been attempted. 
Despite their variations and divergences they may be classified into three 
groups: the ‘moral’, the oldest, the ‘psychological’ and the ‘aesthetic’, the 
most recent.1 Notwithstanding their differences they all agree that it is in 
the spectators themselves that Aristotle places the cathartic effect of tragedy. 
In all the vast bibliography that has been accumulated on this issue it is 
unanimously maintained that the definition refers to the emotional state of 
the audience (pathemata means passions) that witnesses the performance 
and is moved by the tragic spectacle. Besides, in his definition Aristotle 
names explicitly pity and fear as the most dominant of these passions. As 
far as I know there has been only one exception to this reading, namely the 
one formulated by Dimitrios Vernardakis? who, misled perhaps by an 
impromptu statement by Goethe,? stated that katharsis takes place not in the 
spectators but in the drama itself in the fate of its characters and that it is 
their purification, their expiation. But no one, again as far as I know, has 
accepted this interpretation. However, now we have a second exception. 

In the British Journal of Aesthetics there have appeared recently two articles 
in connection with the problem of the Aristotelian katharsis: ‘A new look 
at the katharsis clause of Aristotle’s Poetics’ (Vol. 12, No. 2, Summer 1972) 
and ‘How does tragedy achieve katharsis according to Aristotle’ (Vol. 15, 
No. 2, Spring 1975). Their author, K. G. Srivastava, maintains that accord- 
ing to Aristotle what is being purified in tragedy is the ‘pitiable and fearful’ 
incidents themselves as they exist in the body of the plot. How is this so? He 
states that by means of their artistic form and through the poetic mimesis, 
these elements acquire aesthetic value; they appear beautiful. 

This interpretation is paradoxical and for this reason it is worth a closer 
look. Its author uses Leon Golden’s article on the meaning of Atistotle’s 
katharsis* as his prompt-book. Professor Golden was inventive on two points 
on Aristotle’s definition. First he translated the phrase ‘di eleou kai phobou’ 
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as ‘through the representation of pitiable and fearful incidents’, and conse- 
quently he rendered the following phrase ‘ton toiouton pathematon’ as ‘of 
such pitiable and fearful incidents’. Secondly he translated katharsis as ‘intel- 
lectual clarification’. The adjective ‘katharos’ also means ‘clear’, he tells us, 
as in kathara noesis, katharos logos, kathara praxis and so on. According to 
Golden’s interpretation, then, the function of tragedy is served when the 
incidents of the plot, as depicted by the dramatic artist, are cleansed, become 
clarified in the sense that through them we come to understand man’s fate, 
the universal condition of human existence. 

In his first article Srivastava applauds enthusiastically Golden’s interpreta- 
tion for being ‘the most convincing and satisfying of all the expositions 
up to now’,® but feels that it is in need of being supplemented. He does this 
by adding that the ‘clarification’ of the pitiable and fearful incidents imita- 
ted by the tragic artist is more ‘aesthetic’ than ‘intellectual’, Tragedy, he 
writes, according to Aristotle’s definition, begins with mimesis and closes 
with katharsis. Imitating according to the laws of dramatic art, the poet 
endows the pitiable and fearful incidents of the plot with aesthetic value. He 
succeeds in making them appear ‘beautiful’, though while unformed by the 
artistic imagination they remain hateful and loathsome: 


This is exactly what happens in a typical Greek tragedy. It takes an action (motivation) 
that involves incidents of pity and fear which are by no means pleasing, but it represents 
them so skillfully in accordance with the poetic laws of probability and necessity that 
they become pleasing and delightful. The sources of delight in the case of the painting 
of the despised objects is that they transcend reality owing to the harmony, order and 
‘symmetry produced by the art. The source of delight in the case of tragedy is, likewise, 
the skillfully designed and orderly arrangement of the principles of probability and 
necessity. The end result of imitation is the same.* 


In his second article Srivastava does not add substantially to his main 
thesis. He merely insists on the weakest point of his interpretation, namely 
that the adjective katharos may be rendered as kalos, i.e. beautiful. Conse- 
quently ‘the term katharsis in the Poetics implies the aesthetic purification or 
beautification of the pitiable and fearful events that a tragic work of necessity 
involves’.’ The support he searches for in order to establish this is not con- 
clusive and he is forced to confess that 


The word [i.e. katharsis] of course does not appear again except in Chapter 17 at 1455 b 
1§ in a context which has nothing to do with artistic katharsis; but the idea persists, I 
maintain, in the guise of the concept kalos which is more or less similar to katharos.® 


My criticism of these two interpretations will be brief. The first error of 
both is their arbitrary translation of pathematon as incidents. Aristotle does 
not say events, incidents, actions but pathemata, in other words passions of 
the soul, emotions of pity and fear. The event, the incident, the action that 
causes pity and fear is one thing; pity and fear as such, as conditions of the 
soul, as inner states of emotion, are another. Had he wanted to state in his 
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definition events or pitiable and fearful actions, he could have and certainly 
knew how to say it, this exacting teacher of logic and rhetoric. Proof of this 
is Chapter 9, 1452 a 12, where he does speak of pitiable and fearful actions 
as comprising the object of tragic mimesis. Thus in his definition of tragedy 
he would not have used the nouns eleon kai phobon but the adjectives eleeinos 
kai phoberos: ‘dia (mimescos) eleeinon kai phoberon (praxeon) perainousa 
ten ton toiouton praxeon katharsin.’ In that case our interpreters would 
have been provided with some solid ground on which to build their hypo- 
theses. However, even then the definition would have been syntactically 
inconsistent: ‘Esti de tragodia mimesis praxeos . . . dia mimeseos praxeon 
perainousa .. > 

When this main column that supports the edifice of these two interpre- 
tations falls, a portion of the structure crumbles with it although there are 
parts that remain intact in spite of the building’s weakness as a whole. 
Poetic mimesis, i.e. the artistic presentation of the plot, brings to at least 
some of the spectators an awareness of the deeper meaning of the events it 
depicts—how man’s fate is woven out of the invisible forces of this world 
and our own intemperance and imprudence. And this revelation acts as a 
catalyst and something gets cleansed inside us. At the end of the tragic 
performance we are not the same persons as at the moment when we were 
being choked by pity and shaken with fear; the passions that now hold 
sway over us are no longer common pity and fear but qualitatively different 
emotions that can only be imparted by the magic of great art. Could it have 
been this that Aristotle had in mind when he considered the function of 
tragedy to be the ‘katharsis of the passions?’ The indications we have from 
the text itself and from Aristotle’s theory of life point in this direction. 

The above writers have not provided us with serious arguments that 
solidly support their interpretations. In fact Srivastava, trying as he does to 
provide support for his thesis by utilizing whatever Aristotle with true 
insight stated in the Poetics concerning the “construction of plot’ (that it must 
be of a certain magnitude, have order and make the internal unity of its 
elements into a harmonious whole, be convincing, etc.), commits the 
fallacy of ignoratio elenchi. For no one doubts the necessity of the artistic 
elaboration of the material of the plot by the tragic poet; however, this is 
not what needs to be shown. Our writers fail to offer us any convincing 
material from the Poetics or from any other Aristotelian text to make their 
explanation negate the evidence that it is the feelings of the spectators that 
are purified ‘clarified’, ‘beautified’ and not the events in the drama itself, as 
they would have it. On the contrary one could maintain that their interpre- 
tation suffers even from the point of view of common sense. For after all 
even if we take katharsis to mean ‘intellectual clarification’ or ‘aesthetic 
purification’, still this process must take place not in the things themselves 
but in the consciousness that perceives them with its feeling and renders them 
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significant with its judgement. So even from this perspective katharsis 
occurs in the spectator and not in the body of the plot. It is the passions that 
are purified (ennobled, elevated, ‘spiritualized’) by the ‘form’ with which the 
poet endows them, not the dramatic happenings. 
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LOVE AND LANDSCAPE EQUATION 
IN TAMIL POETRY 


K. Subrahmanian 


Tamm Is a language spoken by 31 million people in Tamilnadu in South 
India. It is the oldest of the four Dravidian languages and has a rich literature. 
The early classical literature of Tamil comprises 2381 verses. These are said 
to have been composed by 473 different poets. The length of the poems 
varies from 4 to 382 lines. The most remarkable thing about these poems is 
that, unlike Sanskrit poetry, they do not deal with religion or philosophy. 
The poets did not indulge in any metaphysical speculation. They deal, in a 
robust manner, with love between man and woman and the heroism of 
man. These poems are believed to have been written between 100 B.c. and 
A.D. 250. Each poem is a self-contained unit and can be read and appreciated 
by itself. 

The poems are divided into two types, aham and puram. Aham means 
‘inner’ and puram means ‘outer’. Aham poetry deals with love and puram 
poems deal with kings and their exploits. We shall deal in this article only 
with the conventions of aham poetry. 

These conventions are clearly spelled out in the earliest Tamil work, 
called Tolkappiam (3 B.c.). It is basically a grammar book which deals with 
phonology, morphology and semantics. But it also devotes a section to the 
conventions of poetic composition. 

The several facets of love are dealt with in aham poetry. It divides love 
into seven types. Of these seven, five are considered central and two peri- 
pheral. The two peripheral ones are (a) ‘unrequited’ love and (b) ‘mismatched’ 
love. These two are not dealt with in detail though they are listed. The five 
other phases of love are punarthal (sexual union), iruthal (waiting) udal 
(sulking), irangal (pining) and pirithal (long separation). 

The most interesting thing about aham poetry is the way it has associated 
each phase of love with a particular landscape.? 

Landscape is divided into five types: Kurunji, the mountain region; Mullai, 
the forest region: Neythal, the coastal region; Marutham, the pastoral region; 
Palai, the desert region. Each region has its own favourite god, flower, bird 
and beast. The five phases of love are union, waiting, sadness, sulking and 
separation. The meeting and consummation of love is described against 
mountainous scenery, waiting against forest region, loneliness and sadness 
against coastal region, sulking against pastoral region and long separation 
against the desert region. The different stages of love are linked to different 
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landscape, seasons and even times of day, flora, fauna, music, birds and other 
objects native to the region.? ‘The perception with which the Tamils 
divided land into the five regions which form the enviroments of the five 
basic types of culture, and enunciated that since a different way of life was 
conditioned by each environment, therefore different types of poetry should 
correspond to the different regions is baffling both in its antiquity and in its 
singularity. It seems almost incredible that more than two thousand years 
before Le Play and the Regionalists, the Tamils should have focused their 
attention on natural environment and on the nature-occupations which are 
the foundations of material culture.”4 

The poetic convention is that there is love at first sight. Later the lovers 
meet secretly, and after 4 couple of meetings there is physical union. The 
rendezvous of the lovers is always a mountain, kurunji. The season is winter 
and the time midnight. The union before marriage is called Kamapunarchi 
and this'is considered superior in passion to the union after wedding. There 
is no stigma attached to physical union before marriage. 

When the poet wanted to describe long separation between lovers, the 
setting described was palai or desert. The desert symbolizes extreme sadness 
and loneliness. The season is summer and the time is midday, when the 
tropical sun beats down mercilessly on the people of the earth. The whole 
atmosphere represents the dreariness of the heart. 

The forest region, mullai, is associated with the woman waiting for her 
lover. She waits for him to propose marriage or for further meetings. The 
proper season is the rainy season. Even as the land is rejuvenated by rains, 
she waits hoping she will be rejuvenated by his arrival. 

The pastoral region (marutham) is associated with lover’s piques. These 
piques are the result of the hero’s involvement with courtesans. 

The seashore (neythal) symbolizes loneliness and sadness at separation from 
the lover. The restlessness of the beloved is indicated by the restless moaning 
of the sea. 

Thus each region is associated with a specific mood. The landscape 
symbolizes the emotion of the human characters. The correspondence 
between mood and landscape features was systematized. 

Nature was not described for its own sake; it served only as a background 
to human behaviour. The hero sees in nature not its beauty but the beauty 
of his beloved. “There are no descriptions of nature for their own sake, no 
attempts to present aspects of nature in isolated, artistically composed 
pictures. There are reproductions of sights and sounds from nature with a 
direct appeal to the senses, but they are not pure descriptions dissociated 
from any purpose. Nature is nowhere chosen as the theme, but is utilized 
as illustration or background for other themes. In the poems on the theme of 
love the beauty of Nature is blended with sentiments of love with a gracious- 
ness of imagination that defies analysis.’ 
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In aham poetry no names, real or imaginary, are mentioned. The Tolkap- 
piam itself legislates on this. The poems embody what is typical rather than 
particular. The poets created dramatic situations in which the lover or his 
beloved poured forth his heart. 

What is distinctive about the early Tamil poets is the way they associated 
each phase of love with a particular landscape. There does not seem to be 
anything parellel to this in any other literature of the world. 
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Aisthétikés. Essays in Art, Architecture and 
Aesthetics. By PANAYOTIS A. MICHELIS. 
Wayne State U.P. Detroit. 1977. pp. 298. 
$18.95. 

THis SELECTION of papers by the late 
Professor Michelis is rightly described as a 
‘significant addition to our literature’. 
Michelis was that rare thing, an aesthetician 
who combined historical scholarship with 
a profound practical concern with the arts 
of today. His too little known architecture 
drawings have a beauty and refinement 
which put them in a class of their own. He 
was not only well versed in Byzantine and 
ancient Greek art but was keenly interested 
in modern architecture and industrial 
design and in the influences of new materials 
and processes in contemporary art. In his 
Introduction to the collection Professor 
John P. Anton of Emory University quotes 
Roman Galeffi; who said that Michelis 
combined ‘the sensibility of the artist, the 
technical learning of the architect, the deep 
insight of the historian, the sharp vision of 
the critic, and the synthetic power of the 
philosopher’. As a colleague on the Inter- 
national Committee for Aesthetics this 
reviewer was able to appreciate how 
learning sat easily upon him and to win 
inspiration from his unfailing fertility of 
ideas. 

Michelis has been most widely known to 
the English-speaking world by his book 
An Aesthetic Approach to Byzantine Art, 
published in 1955. This suggestive work is 
now supplemented by the three papers in 
the section “The Aesthetics of Byzantine Art’, 
among which ‘Neo-Platonic Philosophy and 
Byzantine Art’ is particularly important for 
students of aesthetics. His ideas about the 
religious characetr of Byzantine art suggest 
new insights into the art of the sublime in 
general, ‘Christianity’, he says, ‘changed 
man’s aesthetic outlook, irrespective of race 
or country.’ Art ‘no longer aimed at the 


beautiful and the perfect in the existing 
world but at another a transcendental world. 
It could no longer be cosmocentric, but 
theocentric, an approach which .. . coin- 
cides also with the beliefs of Plotinus about 
the beautiful and the divine as the first 
principles which is found in the Beyond.’ 
He concludes that ‘the aesthetic category of 
the sublime corresponds to the spirit of 
Christian art. The way in which the Greeks 
perceived and expressed it characterizes the 
art of Byzantium. The Romantics, who 
revealed anew the feeling of the sublime, 
were able to appreciate and revive medieval 
Christian art, whereas the Renaissance, 
whose ideal was the beautiful, condemned 
it.’ 
The section ‘General Aesthetics and 
Contemporary Art’ contains the important 
paper ‘Abstractionism in Contemporary 
Art’ which develops one of the significant 
features of contemporary painting and 
sculpture, that from being descriptive they 
have tended to become ‘non-descriptive, or 
non-figurative.’ The two papers ‘Art and 
Technology’ and ‘Art and the Machine’ 
expound ideas and insights which are of 
basic importance for understanding the 
multifarious manifestations of contempo- 
rary art, ‘The problem of the relationship 
between art and technology’, Michelis says, 
‘is of primary interest today: first, because 
the forms of art as followed in the past 
have changed so radically as to be unrecog- 
nizable now and because there is the question 
of whether they any longer continue to 
express the value of the beautiful or, instead, 
represent ugliness, irrationality, and the 
drama of the anguish of contemporary life; 
second, because the astounding develop- 
ment of technology threatens to destroy 
man who created it and subjects him to a 
technocracy which increasingly constricts 
the intellectual values of his centuries-old 
civilisation.’ He points out that ‘art does 
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not progress aesthetically; it does change 
form, however, and assumes new shape in 
accordance with the development of tech- 
nology, the progress of science, and the 
universal theory of the period whose spirit it 
expresses in its style’. While noticing the 
‘astonishing dissemination of art among 
people’ thanks to the mass media and the 
new reproductive techniques of photo- 
graphy, printing, etc., he warns that ‘the 
dissemination of art through these mech- 
anical means is merely a dissemination in 
breadth, not in depth’. The last paper in 
the section, ‘The Artistic Principle of Non- 
Finito’, brings a refreshing breath of 
commonsense to a subject about which 
much voluminous nonsense and little good 
sense has been written. 

The last section, ‘The Aesthetics of 
Architecture’, contains two papers of 
general import, ‘The Language of Images 
in Architecture’ and ‘Aesthetic Reflections 
on Contemporary Architecture’, and three 
more specialized papers, ‘The Revival of 
Architecture in the Twentieth Century’, 
‘Prefabrication and Aesthetics’ and ‘Greek 
Popular Architecture’. They are the product 
of a subtle and well-informed mind, alert 
to the symptoms of a troubled age. Professor 
Michelis’s ability to reconstruct imagina- 
tively periods of the past helped him to face 
objectively the problems of the present. This 
collection of his papers is more illuminating, 
more rewarding, than most that is offered 
today in the field of aesthetics. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


The Seventh Sense. By PETER KIVY. Burt 
Franklin & Co. 1976. pp. 268. $17.50 
Tue BooK is subtitled ‘A Study of Francis 
Hutcheson’s Aesthetics and Its Influence 
in Eighteenth-Century Britain’. While 
Shaftesbury is commonly credited with 
establishing the notions of a moral sense 
and a sense of beauty, the writings of 
Hutcheson were of central importance for 
giving its characteristic form to the Philo- 
sophy of Common Sense both in ethics and 
in aesthetics. His Inquiry was, as Peter Kivy 
says, ‘the first systematic philosophical treat- 
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ment in English of what we would now call 
“aesthetics”’. It is therefore surprising that to 
my knowledge this is the first book that has 
been written on the aesthetics of Hutcheson, 
although there is of course material in 
Hipple and in Jerome Stolnitz’s work on 
eighteenth-century British aesthetics. It is 
the first book to be written on Hutcheson 
since William Blackstone’s Francis Hutcheson 
and Contemporary Ethical Theory in 1965 
and Henning Jensen’s Motivation and the 
Moral Sense in Francis Hutcheson’s Ethical 
Theory in 1971. 

At a time when we tend still to Se ob- 
sessed with the expressive theory of art, and 
when it is commonly assumed that feeling 
and emotionalism are the only alternatives 
to intellectualism, it is important to recover 
the understanding that aesthetic appreciation 
is best apprehended on the model of expand- 
ded perception. Although in many ways 
the language and ideas of the eighteenth 
century are at odds with our own, the 
doctrine of an ‘internal sense’ at least points 
in the right direction. Peter Kivy says in his 
Preface that he has tried to do two things 
in this book: ‘first, to make an analytic 
study of Francis Hutcheson’s Inquiry Con- 
cerning Beauty, Order, Harmony, Design in 
some detail and completeness; second, to 
trace the development in Britain of its 
leading idea, the sense of beauty, to its 
decline at the close ofthe eighteenth century.’ 
Both tasks needed doing and both are topical 
in the present situation of aesthetics. Mr. 
Kivy has done his work both thoroughly 
and with competence. 

In the early chapters he analyses with some 
acuteness the sense in which ‘sense’ was 
used by Hutcheson and the philosophers 
of his time, and the distinctions which were 
drawn. between ‘external’ and ‘inner’ senses. 
He shows that Hutcheson recognized at 
least six ‘internal senses’ which can properly 
be called aesthetic: the senses of beauty, 
grandeur, imitation, novelty, fitness and 
humour. To these correspond different 
varieties of aesthetic experience—a refresh- 
ing eye for the variousness which is often 
in some danger of being lost to sight today 
in the too facile talk about ‘the aesthetic’. 
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The objects of these senses, or the referents 
of the terms ‘beauty’, ‘grandeur’, etc., 
cannot be equated in a straightforward way 
either which Locke’s primary or with his 
secondary qualities of things but are in some 
respects sui generis. They depend closely 
upon the perception of structural qualities 
which in Hutcheson’s writings are subsumed 
under the general formula ‘uniformity 
amidst variety’. In the second part of the 
book Kivy traces the fortunes of Hutcheson’s 
sense of beauty through the century in two 
directions: ‘an attempt at epistemological 
recon@lliation with rationalism in the work 
of Thomas Reid; deflection and (finally) 
extinction in the work of the associationist 
aestheticians, most notably Alexander 
Gerard, Archibald Alison, and Dugald 
Stewart’. 

This is a book for students of philosophy, 
filling an important gap. But it is a book 
which indirectly has significant bearings for 
current discussions in aesthetiscs. 

HAROLD OSBORNE 


Words+into Rythm. By D. W. HARDING. 
Cambridge University Press. 1976. pp. 
166. £5°95. 

Prorsssor Harpinc’s study of English 

prose and verse rhythms, combining subtlety 

with lucidity, deals with both their lin- 
guistic and their psychosomatic aspects. 

Rightly so; for as he observes, the two cannot 

be separated, since: ‘Rhythmizing in lan- 

guage is an active process, not for the 
speaker or writer only but for the listener 
and reader as well. It is an active process of 
perceiving a unit, a whole, in a sequence of 
speech movements (perceived or imagined); 

syllabic runs and pauses, with differences 
of stress and duration among syllables, 
define these wholes; and in the stream of 
language small units of rhythm may flow 
into one another, or may be kept disjunct 
by a well-marked pause . . . or by a pro- 
longation of sound . . . and in any case may 
contribute to a larger rhythmical whole.’ 

(p. 152) 

Such a definition is limited enough to 
distinguish rhythm from intonation and 
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from large-scale organization—stanza, story, 
or other structures—while being flexible 
enough to allow for extended discussion of 
different aspects of the topic. 

For the literary critic perhaps the most 
interesting perception is that despite the 
complications of differences of loudness, 
syllable length, pitch and position in time 
pattern, the concept of rhythm can be 
operated by considering only the speech 
stresses within rhythmic units and the pauses 
between them. From this it follows that 
metre must be subordinated to speech- 
stress (which is dependent on sense), its 
main function being to direct the reader’s 
choice where more than one speech-rhythm 
is possible. It also follows that as sense is 
mediated by pauses as well as stresses, the 
same combination of stressed and unstressed 
syllables may give rise to very different 
rhythmical units. 

Unsatisfactory rhythms then are not to be 
determined merely by the degree of metrical 
irregularity. On the contrary, an utterly 
irregular line like ae 

‘High t birth, vigour of bone, desert in 
service’ 
may be rhythmically satisfactory precisely 
because no metrical expectations have been 
set up, whereas the Shirley line below is 
unsatisfactory precisely because a very 
regular iambic metrical ‘set’ is disturbed not 
simply by two light syllables coming to- 
gether but by the strong caesura which 
nare ‘say being grouped with anything. 
ney EAn shoddy |] less / 
ite uld / ndt be. 

Or again, the sense simply may not fall 

into rhythmical units. Compare 
‘Of My d&¥vdut c¥int%mplation / máy 
fall’ 
with the identically stressed and perfectly 
satisfactory line: 
‘Whkn softly / silat, / the foliXge stirs.” 

What also follows—as Professor Harding 
unfashionably remarks—is that satisfactory 
rhythm often, perhaps usually, has only an 
aesthetic function. At best it gives only a 
very general expressive form, equally 
suitable for several emotions or feelings 
(compare ‘I adore her’, ‘I abhor her’, ‘It’s 
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enthralling’, ‘Ic’s appalling’); and at least in 
poetry it pleasingly varies the monotony 
of regular metre, in prose matches units of 
sound with those of sense, or at any rate 
avoids conflict between them. 

For the theoretician perhaps the most 
interesting elements in the book spring 
from the phoneticians’ discovery that 
speech depends on pulses of air which in 
turn depend on movements of intercostal 
muscles, stresses representing stronger pulses, 
Thus: “The rhythm of speech is a rhythm of 
... two systems of pulses... [and]... the 
rhythm is already in the air stream, in fact 
before the actual words are superimposed 
on it’. (Quoted, p. 93, from David Aber- 
crombie.) From this it follows that the basis 
of rhythm is, literally, movement(minimally 
present empathically, presumably, when we 
silently read aloud to ourselves, as it were, 
in order to apprehend the text more richly), 
and ‘imitative’ rhythms are not merely 
conventional. And it follows that the 
association of literary rhythms with expres- 
sive bodily movements, languid, jerky, 
sinuous, sensuous, jaunty and so forth, may 
well be more than metaphorical. It also 
follows, though, as the correspondences are 
general and approximate, and different in 
degree, that rhythms while reinforcing 
lexical sense and tone will also be depen- 
dent on them—which brings us full circle, 
back to pragmatic literary practice. 

Both theory and practice in literature, 
of course, need the support of analysed 
illustratives examples. It is one of the 
strengths of this admirable little book that 
it supplies them in plenty. 


Nottingham University ALLAN RODWAY 


English Art 1714-1800. By JOSEPH BURKE. 

Oxford. 1976. pp. 425. illust. 120. £12+50. 
Proressor Burke's contribution to the 
Oxford History of English Art fills the gap 
between two volumes which came out 
twenty years ago: Whinney and Millar on 
the seventeenth century (1957) and Boase 
on the nineteenth (1959). It may be admitted 
straight away that Burke has produced a 
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well-balanced and original book that meets 
the very high standard set by his predecessors 
in the series. 

In European terms the quality of the 
material surveyed is not always the highest, 
and this Burke of course admits; but on 
another level ‘in the sphere of wit inspired 
by humanitarian sympathy . . . England 
made a notable contribution to the larger 
epoch of Molière, Voltaire and Goya, an 
epoch from which our highest standards of 
humane wit and irony in art and literature 
derive’ (p. ix). Examples are easy to find in 
Hogarth, Reynolds, Bewick, Blake and 
even in architecture, for example’the Circus 
at Bath, adapted from the Colosseum, ‘the 
arena of the Caesars . . . translated.into... 
an ambulatory for convalescents’ (p.31) or 
at Hagley, where James Stuart used the noble 
form of a Doric temple for a summer-house 
in an English park. 

The synthesis of classical mansion and 
landscape garden could well be described 
as the most important single contribution 
of the whole period, and Burke devotes his 
entire second chapter to it. He stresses the 
importance of Stowe, where Vanbrugh, 
Bridgeman, Gibbs, Kent and Capability 
Brown all worked ona garden that in many 
ways epitomizes the eighteenth-century 
achievement. Here the new Whig version 
of British history was proclaimed in Kent’s 
Temple of British Worthies, a Whig 
pantheon headed by Alfred the Great (‘the 
semi-historical Jupiter of Whig mythology’) 
and the classical Temple of Concord and 
Victory celebrated ‘imperial expansion at 
the expense of France, in a building borrowed. 
from Rome’ (p. 58). For these protestant 
Whig landowners saw themselves as ancient 
Roman senators, and yet at the same time 
identified with the Middle Ages. The 
artificial ruins at Hagley had, as Horace 
Walpole put it in a famous letter to Richard 
Bentley, ‘the true rust of the Barons’ Wars’ 
(p. 65), and at Studley Royal in Yorkshire 
John Aislabie re-arranged the landscape 
setting for a new house to take in a view of 
Fountains Abbey, just as Vanbrugh had 
wanted to preserve part of Woodstock Old 
Manor as an eye-catcher at Blenheim. The 
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underlying theme of this medieval cult, so 
easily overlooked in studying this period, 
was anti-Papal, and pro-Magna Carta, And 
of course this ties in perfectly with the 
politics of a period less amenable to simple 
classification than one is tempted to think. 
Walpole wrote to Mann about the ‘liberty of 
taste’ in England, and Burke stresses this 
liberty, in opposition to the oft-quoted 
Rule of Taste. 

In a chapter largely devoted to Gibbs, 
Burke describes the survival of the English 


Baroque. It is easy to forget that many if . 


not Most of the major buildings in this 
style were still being brought to completion 
during the reigns of the first two Georges. 
Indeed the Wren tradition, especially for 
churches, was much more vital than anything 
the followers of Lord Burlington could offer 
in its place. A scenic masterpiece like Kent’s 
staircase at 44 Berkeley Square, built during 
the heyday of Palladianism, links Vanbrugh 
and Adam. 

On the subject of painting Burke attacks 
the view that the period can be studied 
largely in terms of its portraiture, a criti- 
cism already made by A. P. Oppé when he 
reviewed E. K. Waterhouse’s standard 
history, Painting in Britain 1530-1790 (Art 
Bulletin 36, pp. 152-8). Instead Burke 
stresses the subject-picture and notes the 
elevation of realistic scenes from everyday 
life to a higher level of esteem. Similarly 
he avoids the common mistake of concen- 
trating exclusively on London and so the 
‘Provincial Enlightenment’, a ‘distinctly 
English phenomenon’ not paralleled on the 
Continent, gets full coverage. This is 
balanced by a good discussion of the Royal 
Academy, the main goal of which was not 
exhibitions or artists’ welfare so much as 
‘the training of a national school of history 
painters’ (p. 236), and this emphasis was 
crucial for young artists like Blake and 
Turner. West, who succeeded Reynolds as 
P. R. A. in 1792, was undisputed leader of 
this new school. But now history pictures 
like Copley’s ‘Charles I demanding the 
surrender of the five impeached M.P.s’ 
were introducing a new note. This was not 
just an illustration of a famous event, but 
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carried 2 very thinly veiled contemporary 
political message. 

Eighteenth-century British art (for it is 
impossible to talk meaningfully of “English’ 
art in the age of Campbell, Gibbs, Ramsay, 
Wilson, Gavin Hamilton, Barry, Chambers, 
Adam, Stuart, not to mention the French, 
German, Flemish, Italian and American 
artists who made such important contribu- 
tions, and most of whom are discussed in 
this book) is a well-ploughed field. Burke’s 
unenviable task has been to summarize, to 
balance, to take heed of the work of countless 
scholars in such diverse areas as landscape, 
interior plasterwork, porcelain, silver, and 
not omitting—as is usual in general histories 
—the engravers, men like William Pether, 
Valentine Green and Richard Earlom, 
whose beautiful mezzotints are occasionally 
superior in significant ways to the paintings 
on which they are based. Burke’s writing is 
sharply focused and compresses a great deal 
of intelligent analysis into a few precisely 
chosen words, unlike so much art history. 
As a result the book is surprisingly readable 
considering how easily such a text could 
have become clogged with undigested and 
indigestable names, facts and dates. 

The most serious criticism concerns the 
actual production of the book. In view of 
the length of time it has been in the press 
there seems no excuse for the numerous 
printing mistakes which should have been 
corrected in proof. Other small errors seem 
to derive from the fact that the book has 
been written to some extent from a distance 
(the author is Herald Professor of Fine Arts 
at Melbourne), for it is many years since 
Shipping in a Calm by Charles Brooking 
(‘Rooking’ on p. xix) or the Stable by George 
Morland have been in the National Gallery. 
The bibliography and notes are not easy to 
consult, for books are sometimes referred 
to in abbreviated forms which are not given 
in full in the list at the end of the volume, 
while ‘op. cit.’ is sometimes impossible to 
connect with an earlier reference, and a 
book by E. K. Waterhouse entitled British 
Painting, referred to at least twice, does not, 
to my knowledge, exist. Presumably the 
Pelican History is meant, but this is a serious 
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defect in a reference book. The plates, as in 
previous volumes of the O.H.E.A., are 
dreadful, but of course this is not Professor 
Burke’s fault. A footnote to p. 24 contains 
an unconscious joke: ‘Foots Cray Place, 
Kent, c.1754, burnt down 1950, possibly 
by Isaac Ware’. 


University of Aberdeen DAVID MANNINGS 


The Creative Vision. By JACOB W. GETZELS 
and MIHALY CSIKSZENTMIHALYI. Wiley. 
1976. pp. 293. 

Gerzets and Csikszentmihalyi claim to have 
shown that problem-finding, as distinct 
from problem-solving, behaviour has a 
crucial role in thinking and creativity, and 
that it can be studied empirically. Their 
central thesis that problem-finding may be 
at the origin of the creative vision seems at 
first a near-truism but needs to be viewed 
as a statement which is now supported by 
more substantial evidence and argument 
than has been previously available. The 
authors’ numerous contributions to the 
study of creativity since the early 1960s have 
already ensured that serious attention will 
be directed to their new book; but it is 
worth noting their own justification for the 
long-term research project described which 
makes the point that despite long-standing 
speculations on the nature of genius, and the 
engrmous burgeoning of research in this 
field from the late 1950s onwards, there has 
been, oddly enough, little systematic study 
of artists’ ongoing development as a model 
of creativity. Additional contributions to 
this field have to contend with a persistently 
cautious, if not hostile, attitude associated 
with the feeling that despite the existence 
of a mass of accumulated data and growth of 
an extensive literature, findings in general 
have been inconclusive and have seemed 
likely to remain so. 

These and other doubts can be cast from 
either side of the fence which characteris- 
tically dichotomizes so much of Western 
European thought and behaviour in terms 
of the qualitative and the quantitative. It is 
indeed hardly surprising that a concept of 
such fundamental import and vague origin 
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as that intimated by the term ‘creativity’ 
should have found difficulty in striking 
roots on one side or the other. The short 
answer of the protagonists of creativity 
studies to such doubting will be of course 
that a proper understanding of human beha- 
viour can only come from a ‘systematic, 
long-term, scientifically based approach, 
and that this is still in its early stages. This 
being said, Getzels and Csikszentmihalyi 
seem to have responded to a need for some 
redirection or reassessment and in developing 
their thesis from the long-term research 
project that the book describes they Mount 
an implicit criticism of earlier Spproaches 
to the subject. 

Funding of research into creativity in the 
post-war period gaye considerable impetus 
and a new authority to enquiry into artistic 
activity of many kinds and perhaps to the 
arts themselves. Many educationalists and 
others under pressure in conflicts where the 
qualitative, the vital and the human aspect 
seemed ever more on the defensive against 
scientism and materialism, began to look 
hopefully to this enterprise with its promise 
of new objective and empirically based 
theories which might justify practice and 
provide reliable indicators for future deve- 
lopment. Such hopes can come near to 
assumptions of a naturalistically fallacious 
kind and the study of creativity has been 
struggling from the start with problems of 
relating and distinguishing facts and values. 
Of the various approaches taken, those 
which have presented creative behaviour in 
terms of problem-solving and analysis of 
stages and strategies involved, seem to have 
come closest to producing the kind of 
results which might be applicable to real 
life situations in education, training and 
other contexts. A better understanding of 
the ways in which problems can be solved 
is of course no small addition to human 
knowledge and many problems are now 
being dealt with differently as these tech- 
niques become better known. 

The authors of The Creative Vision point 
out with some force, however, that it is the 
advanced information-processing machines, 
the computers, which are the supreme 
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problem solvers of our day. In contrast the 
gift of the fine artist, the innovating scholar, 
statesman and self-actualizing person lies 
not just in solving the presented problem 
but in the ability to discover and formulate 
new and significant problems. Getzels and 
Csikszentmihalyi present a good deal of 
evidence and argument to suggest that in 
sifting out and formulating hitherto uns- 
tated kinds of problems (and then solving 
them) such individuals appear to make a 
kind of value judgement which is partly 
rooted in feelings and thoughts relating to 
uniq@ly personal experience. Thus the 
problem-stlving model alone disappoints 
in so far as it presents 2 somewhat after-the- 
event mgchanical account of activity rather 
than saying something about significant 
origination and discovery that is recognized 
as having a meaning in human terms. 

To suggest that creativity involves more 
than complex mechanical behavioural res- 
ponse is not to remove the matter from the 
purview of scientific observation; but it 
does imply that any approach to more 
definitive analysis would involve taking 
empinical evidence fof what it is and relating 
it to appropriate sociological, aesthetic and 
other approaches in the manner demons- 
trated by this new work. 

The ‘longtitudinal’ study of students at 
the Art Institute of Chicago asked first 
“What kind of person sets out to become an 
artist (or designer) and why?’ Extensive 
psychometric testing of cognitive, perceptual 
and personality characteristics combined 
with more direct questioning and obser- 
vation revealed a ‘profile of future artists’ 
derived from both objective and subjective 
approaches, A searching examination, corre- 
lation and discussign of data thus obtained 
illuminates many common assumptions 
regarding creativity and its relation to 
specialist activity in art, craft and design, as 
well as prospects of male and female artists. 
The intrinsic value of art activity itself, 
which gives scope for self-discovery and 
understanding in problem-centred situa- 
tions, was found to be a dominant feature in 
art students’ motivation. Standard intelli- 
gence tests did not reflect creative aptitudes, 
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but in value and personality traits divergence 
from the norms for students in general was 
characteristic so that the traditional romantic 
view of the artistic type gained some cre- 
dence. The value of the study, however, 
lies not in denial or confirmation of myth 
as fact but in the qualification and clarifi- 
cation that it can bring to such ideas, The 
study showed that the young potential 
artists of the Chicago Institute tended to be 
reserved, amoral, imaginative, radical, and 
self-sufficient; they valued the aesthetic 
and neglected economic and social consi- 
derations in opposition to the prevailing 
cultural ethos. 

To show that potential artists are marked 
by divergent cognitive style and attitudes 
and a felt need to explore or confront 
problematic situations may not signify a 
great advance in understanding, but it was 
this first measuring of everything measur- 
able in behavioural scientific terms that 
gave a substantial basis for the ensuing 
experimental investigation of art-making, 
and for judging the predictive value of the 
associated and emergent concept of ‘problem 
finding’. If this distinguishing behaviour 
of fine art students (as opposed to designers) 
leads to the formulation of new problems, as 
is suggested, the analysis of the cognitive 
processes involved, in relation to the oper- 
tive variables, may lead to fresh and impor- 
tant insights. n 

In pursuit of such aims seven years after 
completion of the initial descriptive phase 
the fine art group were followed up and 
their development evaluated. The authors’ 
elaborate correlations of results with the | 
data provided by the earlier phase of des- 
cription and experiment lead to a re-emphasis 
of problem-finding as a key factor in terms 
of later artistic success—but not the only 
factor. Getzels and Csikszentmihalyi relate 
the evidence gained to an interesting analysis 
of the social context within which those 
possessed of creative potential must develop 
their promise. A ‘legitimation’ procedure 
is described which though not institution- 
alized or formal is seen nevertheless as 
highly significant in terms of the particular 
cluster of personality and value characteris- 
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tics demanded and of the constraints imposed 
on would-be artists. Descriptions of indivi- 
dual successful artists show that they were 
neither ‘born’ nor ‘made’, but that their 
distinction grew from a convergence of 
ordinary events resulting in choices moving 
the artist closer and closer to his final 
commitment. Such observations fall into 
place as elements in a closely integrated 
structure of systematic description, empi- 
rical evidence and conceptual analysis 
which will interest a wide spectrum of 
readers, not least those involved in art 
education. 

The study of creativity in terms of 
problem-solving procedures, perhaps over 
easily characterized as ‘creative’ and pro- 
ductive of too simply defined criteria and 
‘stages’, may have lead already to blind con- 
ventions and stereotypes of practice in art and 
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education. If this is so this new recognition 
and analysis of problem-finding as crucial 
to origination of significant ideas and images 
may represent a welcome shift of emphasis. 
Those who resent any attempt to quantify 
Apollo’s vital gifts may ask why this new 
theoretical model of creativity should 
succeed where others have failed. An answer 
lies perhaps in the authors’ view of their 
model as having predictive rather than 
prescriptive value. To be able to recognize 
a combination of attitudes and behaviours 
which speak of creative potential earlier 
rather than later is a first and necessar step 
in increased public valuing and Support of 
those singled out by Apollo in any given 
sphere of thought and action. œ 

Institute of Education, PETER LEES 
London University 
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